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Foreword 

Anniversaries  are  happy  moments  in  the  lives  of 
people  and  institutions.  Looking  back  at  the  successive 
milestones  along  the  road,  however,  we  are  oftimes  re- 
minded that  the  journey  was  not  all  through  days  of  sun- 
shine and  highways  uncluttered  with  obstacles.  That  a 
publication  such  as  the  Susquehanna  University  Studies 
has  survived  years  of  depression  and  war,  evil  days  and 
good,  is  a  remarkable  achievement  in  itself.  That  a  col- 
lege with  small  enrollment  and  limited  faculty  and  funds 
could  for  so  many  years  produce  a  scholarly  publication 
of  such  quality  is  a  commentary  on  the  men  who  edited 
and  wrote  the  articles  in  the  Studies  through  the  years. 
To  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Wilson,  first  and  only  chairman  of  the 
Editorial  Board  in  its  twenty-five-year  history,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Russ,  Jr.,  Dr.  Russell  W.  Gilbert,  and  other  stal- 
warts no  longer  with  us,  must  go  a  special  accolade  for 
scholarly  attainment,  but  above  all,  for  preserverance 
despite  great  handicaps  which  long  ago  would  have  given 
pause  to  men  of  lesser  character. 

As  this  annual  publication  passes  into  the  second 
quarter-century  of  its  history,  it  faces  brighter  days 
ahead.  The  little  band  of  co-laborers  has  been  streng- 
thened by  the  addition  to  the  faculty  of  many  capable 
teachers,  eager  to  participate  and  share  the  results  of 
their  studies  and  research  through  the  medium  of  the 
Studies.  The  college  has  grown  in  size  and  excellence;  the 
faculty  is  a  happy  blend  of  youth  and  age.  We  salute  the 
courageous  group  who  established  and  produced  this  re- 
markable series  of  studies,  and  wish  them  well,  as  with 
renewed  zeal  and  strengthened  arm  they  enter  the  ex- 
citing years  ahead. 

GUSTAVE  W.  WEBER 
President 


March  23,  1961 


The  Cominform  Schism 

by  Andrew  J.  Schwartz 

On  June  28,  1948,  the  chancelleries  of  the  world  were 
electrified  by  one  of  the  most  astounding  developments  of 
modern  history.  Two  communist  countries,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Yugoslavia,  had  come  to  bombastic  verbal 
blows  in  a  bitter  political  and  ideological  conflict.  This 
titanic  schism  became  known  when  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  on  its 
own  initiative  published  the  text  of  the  correspondence 
which  had  been  exchanged  with  Yugoslavia.  Stalin  pub- 
lished the  letters  in  Serbo-Croat  and  had  them  distributed 
in  Belgrade,  "presumably  with  the  idea  of  influencing  the 
Yugoslav  Communists  against  Tito  and  his  colleagues."1 
Tito  in  retaliation  then  made  public  both  sides  of  the  cor- 
respondence. No  real  evidence  exists,  however,  that  any 
of  the  letters  on  either  side  were  written  with  a  view  to 
public  propaganda.  The  world  is  indeed  indebted,  never- 
theless, for  this  major  crack  in  the  monolithic  unity  of  the 
Communist  bloc. 

Examination  of  the  Correspondence 

An  analysis  of  the  letters2  demonstrates  that  the 
dispute  was  framed  in  terms  of  Communist  ideology,  with 
both  contenders  claiming  to  be  correct  exponents  of 
Marxist  dogma.  Furthermore,  the  phraseology  is  unlike 
the  usual  type  of  diplomatic  communications.  The  letters 
exhibit  a  clash  of  personalities  on  the  one  hand  and  on 
the  other  a  high-level  dispute  between  the  C.  C.  (Central 
Committee)  of  the  C.  P.  Y.  (Communist  Party  of  Yugo- 
slavia) and  the  C.  C.  of  the  C.  P.  S.  U.  (Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union).3 

The  first  letter  was  written  by  Marshall  Tito  to  V.  M. 
Molotov  on  March  20,  1948;  it  referred  to  the  withdrawal 
of  Russian  military  and  civilian  experts  from  Yugoslavia. 
Tito  naturally  requested  the  reason  for  the  recall  of  the 
Russian  advisers,  rejecting  Stalin's  alleged  reason  that 
it  was  due  to  lack  of  hospitality.4  It  is  evident  here  that 


i  G.  F.  H.,  "The  Stalin-Tito  Correspondence,"  World  Today,  1948, 
p.  530. 

2  Text  of  the  correspondence  has  been  published  by  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  International  Affairs,  The  Soviet-Yugoslav  Dispute, 
London,  1948. 

3  The  abbreviated  forms  will  be  used  throughout  this  paper. 

4  The  Soviet-Yugoslav  Dispute.  RIIA,  London,  1948,  p.  9. 
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the  Partisan  Premier  was  attempting  to  clear  up  the 
difficulty  by  a  personal  approach  to  Molotov,  wishing  to 
confine  the  quarrel  as  much  as  possible. 

Within  a  week  the  C.  C.  of  the  C.  P.  S.  U.  replied  to 
Tito's  letter.  The  Soviet  note  stated  that  the  information 
on  which  the  charge  of  hostility  to  Soviet  experts  was 
based,  came  from  the  report  of  the  Soviet  military  mission 
itself.  The  complaint  was  that  Koca  Popovic,  a  Yugoslav 
military  leader,  wished  to  reduce  the  Soviet  military  mis- 
sion by  sixty  per  cent  as  it  was  too  great  an  expense.  The 
C.  P.  S.  U.  letter  also  alluded  to  an  insulting  statement 
made  by  Milovan  Djilas5  that  the  officers  of  the  Soviet 
Army  were  "from  a  moral  standpoint,  inferior  to  the  of- 
ficers of  the  British  Army."6 

And  "since  the  Yugoslav  Government  took  no  mea- 
sures to  counteract  these  attempts  to  discredit  the  Soviet 
Army,  it  bears  the  responsibility  for  the  situation  created." 
This  remark  of  Djilas  was  made  in  1945  and  referred  to 
Russian  troops  that  were  passing  through  Yugoslavia  in 
the  last  stages  of  the  war.  The  disorderly  behavior  of  some 
Soviet  officers  at  that  time,  whether  or  not  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  comparison  made  by  Djilas,  was  clear- 
ly quite  a  different  matter  from  the  conduct  of  selected 
Russian  officers  sent  in  peace  time,  and  it  would  hardly 
have  been  relevant  for  the  C.  P.  S.  U.  to  unearth  the 
Djilas  incident  if  fresh  charges  had  not  been  made  by 
Yugoslavia.8 

In  the  background  (continued  the  Soviet  note)  anti- 
Soviet  rumors  circulated  among  the  leading  comrades 
in  Yugoslavia  purporting  that  the  C.  P.  S.  U.  was  be- 
coming degenerate,  "great  power  chauvinism  is  rampant 
in  the  U.  S.  S.  R."  and  "the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  hoping  to  domi- 
nate Yugoslavia  economically."9  Criticism,  the  letter  con- 
tinued, is  allowed  and  even  encouraged  between  Com- 
munist Parties,  "but  Marxism  demands  that  criticism  be 
above-board  and  not  underhand  and  slanderous,  thus  de- 
priving those  criticized  of  the  opportunity  to  reply  to  the 
criticism."10 


5  Head  of  the  Agitation  and  Propaganda  Department  of  the  Yugo- 
slav Communist  Party. 

6  RIIA,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

7  RIIA,  p.  13. 

8  G.  F.  H.,  op.  Cit.,  p.  535. 

9  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  Tito  and  Goliath,  (New  York,  1951)  p.  63. 

10  RIIA,  op.  cit,  p.  15. 
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Stalin's  note  illustrated  in  bold  fashion  the  ideologi- 
cal background  of  the  dispute.  It  attacked  the  C.  P.  in 
Yugoslavia  as  living  in  a  stage  of  half-legality  and  of 
lack  of  democracy  within  the  party  ranks11  because  the 
party  cadres  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister 
of  State  Security.  And  "according  to  the  theory  of 
Marxism,  the  Party  should  control  all  the  state  organs  .  . 
.  .,  including  the  Ministry  of  State  Security,  while  in 
Yugoslavia  we  have  just  the  opposite:  the  Ministry  of 
State  Security  actually  controlling  the  Party.  This  [situ- 
ation] probably  explains  the  fact  that  the  initiative  of 
the  Party  masses  in  Yugoslavia  is  not  on  the  required 
level."12  The  letter  concludes  with  the  accusation  that 
there  was  no  spirit  of  class  struggle  and  that  capitalist 
elements  were  growing  rapidly.  In  Yugoslavia  it  is  the 
National  Front  which  is  considered  the  basic  leading 
power  and  not  the  party.13 

A  fortnight  later  Tito  and  Kardelj14  responded  to  the 
contentions  of  the  C.  C.  of  the  C.  P.  S.  U.  In  a  remarkable 
admission  for  disciples  of  Marx,  Lenin  and  Stalin  the 
Yugoslav  note  stated  categorically  that,  "no  matter  how 
much  each  of  us  loves  the  land  of  socialism,  the  U.  S.  S. 
R.,  he  can  in  no  case,  love  his  country  less,  which  also 
is  developing  socialism.  .  .  .  "15 

The  letter  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  each  of  the 
Russian  charges.  It  denied  that  Djilas  made  disparaging 
remarks  about  the  Russian  advisers.  "Only  a  person  who 
is  not  only  an  enemy  of  the  U.  S.S.  R.  but  also  an  enemy 
of  Yugoslavia  can  have  such  an  opinion."16  Tito  and 
Kardelj  also  refuted  the  Soviet  charge  about  lack  of 
democracy,  stressing  the  dominant  role  of  the  Party  in 
Yugoslavia  and  compared  the  latter's  achievements  with 
those  of  other  Communist  Parties.17 

Now  Tito,  having  answered  the  Soviet  accusation, 
launched  out  on  an  attack  of  his  own.  He  stated  that 
Lavrentiev,  the  Soviet  ambassador,  "had  no  right  to  ask 
any  one  for  information  about  the  work"  of  the  C.  P.  in 


11  Josef  Korbel,  Tito's  Communism,  (Denver.  1951)   p.  291. 

12  RHA,  op.  cit,  p.  15. 

13  Hugh    Seton-Watson,    The    East    European    Revolution,    (London, 
1950)   p.  224. 

14  Yugoslav  Vice-Premier,  appointed  Foreign  Minister  in  August,  1948. 

15  riia,  op.  cit,  p.  19. 

16  RIIA,  op,  cit.,  p.  19. 

17  Korbel,  op.  cit.,  p.  296. 
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Yugoslavia.  "That  is  not  his  business.  This  information 
can  be  obtained  by  the  C.  C.  of  the  C.  P.  S.  U.  from  the 
C.  C.  of  C.  P.  Y."18  Espionage  agents,  he  added,  were  try- 
ing to  recruit  Yugoslav  citizens  for  their  service  and  they 
have  created  a  spy  ring.19  Tito  then  reaffirmed  his  "loyal- 
ty to  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  served  us  and  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  us  as  a  great  example  and  whose  assistance 
to  our  people  we  so  highly  appreciate."20  Finally  Tito  and 
Kardelj  proposed  an  on-the-spot  investigation  for  mutual 
clarification. 

In  a  ridiculously  long  communication  dated  May  4, 
1948,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  answered  the  counter-accusation  of  the 
Communist  party  of  Yugoslavia.  Tito  is  accused  of  ac- 
cepting criticism  not  in  a  Marxist  but  a  bourgeois  manner 
and  of  attempting  to  extricate  himself  by  a  resort  to 
complete  denial  of  his  errors.  In  regard  to  the  expense  of 
the  Soviet  military  advisers  and  civilian  experts,  Yugo- 
slavia should  have  asked  the  Soviet  Union  to  share  in  the 
expense,21  concluded  the  note. 

In  another  part  of  the  Soviet  note  the  real  heresy  of 
Tito  was  exposed.  He  was  accused  of  avoiding  the  ques- 
tion of  the  class  struggle  and  of  not  checking  the  capit- 
alist elements  in  the  villages. 

Where,  as  in  Yugoslavia,  there  is  no  national- 
ization of  the  land,  where  private  ownership  of  the 
land  exists  and  land  is  bought  and  sold,  where  con- 
siderable portions  of  land  are  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  Kulaks,  where  hired  labor  is  used  .  .  .  , 
the  Party  cannot  be  educated  in  the  spirit  of 
camouflaging  the  class  struggle  and  smoothing  over 
class  controversies  without  disarming  itself  for  the 
struggle  with  the  main  difficulties  in  the  develop- 
ment of  socialism.  This  means  that  the  C.  P.  Y.  is 
being  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  decadent  opportunist 
theory  of  the  peaceful  infiltration  of  capitalist  ele- 
ments into  socialism,  borrowed  from  Bernstein,  Vol- 
lmar,  and  Bukharin.22 

18  RIIA,  op.  cit.,  p.  25. 

19  Korbel,  op.  cit.,  p.  296. 

20  RIIA,  op.  Cit.,  p.  30. 

21  David  J.  Dallin,  The  New  Soviet  Empire,  (New  Haven,  1951)  p.  20. 
For  example,  Russian  managers  and  engineers  were  paid  50,000 
dinars  a  month  in  Yugoslavia.  A  Yugoslav  Minister's  pay  was 
12,000  dinars  a  month.  A  general  in  the  Yugoslav  army  received 
9,000  dinars;  a  Soviet  general,  31,000  to  40,000  dinars  a  month. 

22  RIIA,  op.  cit.,  p.  42-43. 
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It  is  important  to  recall  here  the  course  the  Bolshe- 
viki  pursued  in  Russia  under  similar  circumstances.  In 
1925  Russia  allowed  the  leasing  of  land,  abolished  land 
requisition  and  went  so  far  as  to  authorize  the  hiring  of 
labor  by  individual  peasants.  This  policy  was  criticized 
by  extremist  elements  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  as  leading  to  state 
capitalism,  not  socialism,  and  it  was  not  until  three  years 
later  that  collectivization  became  feasible.23  Yet  Yugo- 
slavia was  criticized  for  pursuing  the  same  policy. 

This  latest  Soviet  note  was  so  uncompromising  that 
the  Yugoslavs  gave  up  detailed  controversy  and  answered 
only  with  a  short  note  on  May  17.  In  essence  Tito's  note 
questioned  the  advisability  of  handing  the  question  over 
to  the  Cominform  and  concluded  with  a  reaffirmation  of 
loyalty  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the  doctrine  of  Marx, 
Engels,  Lenin  and  Stalin.24 

The  C.  C.  of  the  C.  P.  S.  U.  wrote  a  last  letter  to  the 
C.  C.  of  the  C.  P.  Y.  on  May  22.  Although  conciliatory  in 
content,  the  Yugoslav  note  was  vigorously  rejected.  "Was 
the  Committee  'deep  in  its  soul'  aware  of  how  serious  its 
mistakes  had  been.  ...  Or  did  it  really  not  understand 
how  far  it  was  deviating  from  Marxist-Leninism?"25  This 
dispute  was  irrelevant,  said  Stalin,  since  verbal  assur- 
ances of  non-deviationist  tendencies  carried  no  weight. 
Finally,  Tito  was  told  that  despite  his  refusal  to  attend 
"the  meeting  of  the  Informbureau,  the  C.  P.  S.  U.  insisted 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  situation  in  the  C.  P.  Y.  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Informbureau."26  On  June  28, 
the  Yugoslav  state  was  summarily  expelled  from  mem- 
bership in  the  Cominform. 

Economic  Reasons  for  Rift 

Various  reasons  have  been  advanced  as  the  real 
causes  behind  the  conflict.  Some  of  the  causes  are  fairly 
evident  upon  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  Cominform  corres- 
pondence. However,  there  were  other,  deeper  reasons  for 
the  dispute,  some  speculative  but  others  subject  to  rea- 
sonable verification.  Tito  himself  gave  as  the  reason  that 
Yugoslavia  "stood  for  the  principle  of  equality  among  the 
nations  of  the  Soviet  Bloc  and  could  not  bear  the  economic 


23  Adam   B.   Ulam,   "The   Yugoslav-Russian  Dispute   and   its   Impli- 
cations," World  Politics,  Vol.  1,  pp.  419-420. 

24  RIIA,  op.  cit.,  p.  53. 

25  Armstrong,  op.  cit.,  p.  78. 

26  RIIA,  op.  cit.,  p.  56. 
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exploitation  of  Yugoslavia  by  Moscow."27  In  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Federal  Assembly  of  the  Federal  People's  Re- 
public of  Yugoslavia  on  December  27,  1948,  the  Yugoslav 
Premier  analyzed  the  crux  of  the  dispute: 

It  became  clear  .  .  .  how  we  have  sinned  and  that 
the  thing  is  that  we  want  to  build  socialism  as  soon 
as  possible  and  that  we  are  actually  building  it.  The 
whole  thing  is  that  we  are  industrializing  the  coun- 
try and  giving  it  electricity;  we  are  not  remaining  a 
backward  country  which  only  delivers  its  raw  mater- 
ials to  other  countries  which  then  ship  us  the  fin- 
ished goods.  The  thing  is  that  our  country  should  not 
continue  to  remain  a  mere  source  of  raw  materials 
for  those  countries  which  already  possess  an  advanc- 
ed industry.28 

Tito,  the  planner,  began  to  realize  that  his  twenty- 
year  pact  of  mutual  assistance  with  Stalin  was  to  be  a 
one-way  affair.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  apparently  did  not  "ap- 
prove of  Tito's  determination  to  bring  to  Yugoslavia 
swiftly  and  in  great  variety  the  blessings  of  industriali- 
zation which  always  seemed  so  especially  great  to  those 
who  know  them  not."29 

According  to  the  Five  Year  Plan  promulgated  in 
1947,  machines  and  metallurgy  were  to  be  emphasized. 
Russia,  it  was  expected,  would  supply  the  machinery 
needed  to  industrialize  the  country.  This  aid  was  not 
forthcoming.30  Moscow's  design  soon  became  clear:  "Yu- 
goslavia was  to  remain  principally  a  producer  of  agri- 
cultural and  raw  materials,  which  were  to  be  exported 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  ."31  Tito  would  thus  have  to  set 
aside  his  Plan  "or  modify  it  out  of  all  recognition  and  turn 
the  energies  of  his  people  to  fulfilling,  instead,  the  Plan 
for  the  U.  S.  S.  R."32  This  conflict  was  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  eventual  break  with  Moscow. 

Tito's  Ambitions 

The  West  generally  accepted  these  assertions  of  Mos- 
cow, but  at  least  one  authority  insisted  that  the  real  rea- 


27  Korbel,  op.  cit.,  p.  300. 

28  Marshal    Josef    Broz-Tito,    Real    Reasons    Behind    the    Slanders 
Against  Yugoslavia,  (Belgrade,  1949)   p.  9. 

29  Armstrong,  op.  cit.,  p.  47. 

30  "Portents  in  the  Stalin-Tito  Feud,"  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report, 
July  9,  1948,  pp.  14-15. 

3i      Armstrong,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 

32      Ibid.,  p.  48.  See  also  in  this  connection  Political  Report  delivered 
by  Marshal  Tito,  (Belgrade,  April  9,  1949)   p.  21. 
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son  was  the  Soviet  "lust  for  power  and  its  imperialistic 
aims  for  world  domination."33  This  same  writer  admitted 
that  Tito's  Yugoslavia  gave  full  support  to  the  expan- 
sionist policy  of  the  Soviet  Union, 

but  Moscow  failed  to  understand  that  Marshal  Tito, 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Yugo- 
slav Army,  Partisan  leader,  national  hero  and  dic- 
tator, was  a  different  person  from  Josef  Broz,  once 
underground  agent  of  the  Third  International.34 

This  thesis  is  suggestive  of  various  factors  which  can 
be  understood  only  through  an  examination  of  the  back- 
ground and  personality  of  the  man  who  defied  the  Krem- 
lin with  impunity. 

In  1915,  on  the  Eastern  Front,  a  regiment  of  Rus- 
sian cavalry  overran  some  Austrian  trenches  and  captur- 
ed or  killed  many  of  the  troops  in  them.  Among  those 
taken  prisoner  was  a  twenty-three  year  old  peasant, 
named  Josef  Broz.  While  in  a  Russian  camp  for  prisoners 
of  war,  he  escaped  and  joined  the  Bolsheviks.  In  revolu- 
tionary Russia  Tito  was  exposed,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  doctrines  of  Marxian  socialism  and  learned 
to  speak  Russian  fluently.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  he  re- 
turned to  the  new  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slo- 
venes.35 

Josef  Broz  resumed  his  old  calling  of  metal  worker 
and  before  long  rose  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Metal  Worker.: 
Union.  In  1922,  he  was  also  made  Secretary  of  the  Zagreb 
branch  of  the  newly  founded  Yugoslav  Communist  Party. 
Soon  after,  the  Communist  Party  was  declared  illegal. 
In  November  1928,  Tito  was  arrested  and  condemned  to 
five  years  of  hard  labor. 

While  incarcerated,  Tito  saturated  himself  in  Com- 
munist dialectic  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Moshe  Pijade,  a  Belgrade  intellectual  well 
versed  in  the  theory  of  Marx.  Upon  his  release  Tito  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  and  soon  in- 
gratiated himself  sufficiently  to  be  sent  to  study  Marxism 
at  Lenin  University.  In  the  year  of  the  great  purge,  1937, 
Josef  Broz  was  appointed  Secretary  General.36 


33  Korbel,  op.  cit.,  p.  300. 

34  ibid.,  p.  30. 

35  Fitzroy  Maclean,  'Tito:   A  Study,"  Foreign  Affairs,  January,  1950, 
pp.  231-232. 

36  Ibid.,  pp.  234-235. 
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By  1941,  Hitler  had  overrun  much  of  Europe.  Tito,  at 
first,  conducted  operations  from  Belgrade.  He  became 
Engineer  Babich  and  traveled  in  the  best  society  under  the 
occupation.  The  Gestapo  became  suspicious  and  he  was 
forced  to  flee.37  In  this  year,  Tito  had  succeeded  in  build- 
ing up  the  Yugoslav  Communist  Party  to  about  12,000 
members.  Not  more  than  a  quarter  of  these  were  to  sur- 
vive the  bloody  guerrilla  fighting.  As  membership  in  the 
C.  P.  reached  over  470,000  by  1948, 

...  we  see  that  the  proportion  of  these  who  could 
at  that  time  claim  the  prestige  of  being  "old"  mem- 
bers was  a  fraction  of  one  percent.  The  fact  that  al- 
most none  of  Tito's  followers  have  known  any  lead- 
er but  him  is  an  important  fact  which  Stalin  was 
to  overlook.  More  than  any  [other]  Communist 
Party  in  the  world,  the  Yugoslav  Party  is  the  crea- 
tion of  one  man.  Its  members  are  thorough  Com- 
munists, but  they  look  first  to  Tito  and  only  through 
him  to  Stalin.38 

When  Tito's  Partisans  entered  the  fray  in  1941,  they 
found  another  resistance  movement  already  in  existence: 
the  Chetniks,  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Draza 
Mihailovich.  For  a  time  they  cooperated  but  this  situa- 
tion was  not  destined  to  last.  The  Partisans  were  Com- 
munists first  and  patriots  second.  To  the  Chetniks,  King, 
Church,  and  State  were  most  sacred  and  in  their  eyes 
Tito's  allegiance  to  Moscow  was  an  unmistakable  threat 
to  Yugoslav  independence.39  Hereafter,  simultaneously 
with  the  resistance  to  the  Nazis,  a  civil  war  was  in  pro- 
gress. 

Ultimately  the  Chetniks  were  defeated  and  the  Nazis 
were  driven  out.  Two  points  emerge  upon  an  analysis  of 
the  part  Tito  and  his  Partisans  played  during  the  resis- 
tance: first  was  the  fanatical  devotion  of  the  Partisans 
to  their  leader,  and  second  was  the  fact  that,  because  of 
their  wartime  association  as  Partisans,  the  Yugoslavs 
developed  a  determination,  a  patriotism,  a  pride,  a  stub- 
bornness unequalled  in  any  other  country.  These  two 
factors  played  a  major  part  in  the  ultimate  schism  of  the 
Cominform.40 


37  Ibid.,  p.  236. 

38  Armstrong,  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 

39  Maclean,  op.  cit.,  p.  237. 

40  Maclean,  op.  cit.,  pp.  240,  245. 
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Ideological  Reasons  for  Split 

Tito  had  been  accused  by  the  C.  P.  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
of  opportunistic  deviations  from  Marxism.41  On  the  other 
hand,  Yugoslavs  claimed  that  they  were  the  true  followers 
of  Marx,  Lenin,  and  Stalin.42 

In  the  Manifesto,  Marx  and  Engels  explicitly  pro- 
claimed the  proletariat  as  "the  only  revolutionary  class."43 
Lenin,  a  remarkable  student  of  Marx,  believed  that  the 
shattering  of  the  bourgeois  state  apparatus  (civil  ser- 
vice, police,  judiciary,  armed  forces)  was  inescapably 
necessary  in  order  to  effect  the  transition  to  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat.44  In  line  with  this  philosophy, 
while  publicly  proclaiming  the  rule  of  the  toiling  masses, 
the  Politburo  placed  great  emphasis  "on  the  Marxist 
doctrine  that  not  peasants  but  industrial  workers  are 
the  most  progressive  and  revolutionary  class  and  hence 
must  play  a  predominant  political  role.  .  .  ."45  Tito  readily 
saw  where  this  emphasis  would  lead  him.  He  realized 
that  the  peasants  of  Yugoslavia  held  the  strategic  place 
in  any  political  combination.46  More  than  eighty  percent 
were  peasants.  It  was  they  who  constituted  the  most  im- 
portant single  group  in  the  country.47 

With  this  situation  in  mind,  Tito  recruited  the  mem- 
bers of  the  non-party  "People's  Front"  from  all  sections 
of  the  population  and  proceeded  "to  build  up  what  may 
be  described  as  a  new  type  of  welfare-state  based  on  the 
principle  of  class  cooperation  as  opposed  to  class  strug- 
gle."48 Moscow  was  violently  opposed  to  this  policy  and 
cited  Communist  doctrine  to  force  him  to  take  political 
power  from  the  peasants  and  give  it  to  the  proletariat 
who  were  in  a  minority.49  Tito  disobeyed.  His  real  sin  was 
the  desire  to  build  "socialism  in  one  country."50  In  con- 


4i      See  The  Soviet-Yugoslav  Dispute,  p.  49. 

42  Ulam,  op.  cit.,  p.  422. 

43  Karl  Marx,  Capital,  (New  York,  1932)   pp.  331-332. 

44  Harold  J.  Laski,  "Vladimir  Ilich  Ulyanov    (Lenin) ,"  Encyclopedia 
of  the  Social  Sciences,  Vol.  XV,  p.  143. 

45  Armstrong,  op.  cit.,  p.  49. 

46  a.  O.  McCormick,  Editorial,  N.  Y.  Times,  July  3,  1948,  p.  14. 

47  George  Adamkiewicz,  "Tito,  Titoism  and  the  West,"  International 
Journal,  1949,  p.  30. 

43      ibid.,  pp.  39-40. 

49  The  Soviet-Yugoslav  Dispute,  p.  16. 

50  r.  a.  Rosa,  "The  Soviet   Theory   of  People's  Democracy,"   World 
Politics,  Vol.  I,  p.  508. 
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contrast,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  maintained  that  the  attitude 
which  a  nation  adopted  toward  the  Soviet  Union  was 
"the  touchstone  of  true  internationalism,  the  touchstone 
of  true  devotion  to  socialism,"51  since  "deep  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Socialism  and  Communism  is  inseparable 
from  an  equally  profound  devotion  to  the  Soviet  Union."52 
These  rival  concepts  concerning  socialistic  evolution  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  principal  points  of  contention  lead- 
ing to  the  monumental  rift  in  the  hitherto  monolithic 
front  of  Communism. 

Other  Reasons 

Many  other  causes  for  the  Titoist  schism  may  be 
cited.  From  Ales  Bebler,  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of  Yu- 
goslavia came  the  following  information: 

There  is  not  a  single  word  of  truth  in  the  Soviet 
accusation  that  ideologies  divided  us  from  the  Rus- 
sian Bolshevik  party.  .  .  .  But  they  invented  all  sorts 
of  objections  of  an  ideological  nature  to  make  the 
break  appear  plausible  when  they  found  that  we  were 
not  ready  simply  to  obey  their  orders. 

The  real  reason  for  the  conflict  arose  out  of  the 
different  views  which  we  and  the  Soviets  had  about 
out  mutual  relations.  Stalin  is  convinced  that  war  is 
coming  and,  therefore,  he  wants  to  tighten  up  Soviet 
relations  with  the  people's  democracies.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  when  the  Russian  officers  started  behaving 
as  if  they  were  masters  of  our  army  and  wanted  even 
to  command  our  units,  our  officers  did  not  like  it  and 
began  to  protest.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  how  proud 
our  officers  are.  They  were  all  Partisans  who  fought 
in  the  war  and  they  naturally  objected  to  being  de- 
prived of  their  command.  This  is  how  the  conflict 
started.  Local  quarrels  were  brought  to  Tito  and  he 
agreed  with  the  opinion  of  our  officers.  .  .  ,53 

The  background  for  this  vigorous  expression  of  Yu- 
goslav independence  lay  in  the  fact  that  this  gallant 
people  fought  their  own  battles  against  the  Nazis.  Stalin's 
hordes  played  a  very  insignificant  part  in  driving  out  the 
invader.  Tito's  Partisan  commanders  were  proud  of  their 


5i      Doklad  Beruta  "N  A  aktive  PPR,"  Pravda,  September  10,  1948,  p.  3. 

52  o.  Kuusinen,  "Are  You  For  or  Against  the  Soviet  Union,"  New 
Times,  1948,  p.  5. 

53  Korbel,  op.  cit,  pp.  300-301. 
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past  achievements  and  jealous  of  their  present  positions.54 
Besides  resenting  the  incursions  of  Russian  officers,  the 
Yugoslavs  felt  that  the  Soviet  generals  enjoyed  a  higher 
living  standard  than  they  or  any  segment  of  the  native 
population.55  Tito  and  his  army  commanders  were  exhib- 
iting in  this  connection  a  justifiable  pride  and  feeling  of 
patriotism  in  their  achievements. 

Other  points  of  contention  lay  in  the  Russian  hege- 
monistic  tendencies  exhibited  in  the  post-war  period.  This 
policy  was  essentially  "a  transference  of  bureaucratic- 
monopolistic  methods  and  Russian  chauvinistic  concepts 
to  the  field  of  action  outside  the  Soviet  borders."56  Yugo- 
slavia was  aware  of  this  tendency  and  did  all  in  its  power 
to  ward  off  a  conflict.  But  Tito  was  unwilling  to  give  up 
one  shred  of  national  independence  or  freedom  to  conduct 
his  own  foreign  affairs.  In  pursuance  of  his  policy,  he 
sarcastically  referred  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  policy  toward 
Trieste  in  1945: 

It  is  said  that  this  is  a  just  war,  and  we  have 
considered  it  such.  However  we  also  seek  a  just  end. 
We  demand  that  everyone  shall  be  master  in  his  own 
house.  We  do  not  want  to  pay  other  people's  bills. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  used  as  a  bribe  in  international 
bargaining.  We  do  not  want  to  get  involved  in  a  policy 
of  spheres  of  influence.57 

Stalin  was  incensed  because  this  independent  attitude 
would  create  difficulties  for  Togliatti,  leader  of  the  Com- 
munist party  in  Italy,  who  would  lose  a  large  part  of  his 
adherents  if  he  abandoned  claims  for  Trieste.58  Moreover, 
the  Russian  Premier  took  this  admonition  as  a  portent 
of  future  events.  In  a  fiery  mood  Stalin  sent  a  note  to  the 
Yugoslav  Foreign  Office:  "Tell  Comrade  Tito  that  if  he 
should  once  again  permit  such  an  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union  we  shall  be  forced  to  reply  with  open  critiscism  in 
the  press  and  disavow  him."59  This  bold  statement  was 
to  be  the  first  threat  of  expulsion  from  the  Cominform. 


54  Colonel  General  Kocha  Popovich,  On  the  Question  of  the  Liberation 
War  in  Yugoslavia  (Belgrade,  1949)   p.  16. 

55  see  footnote  21. 

56  Milan  Bartos,  "Yugoslavia's  Struggle  for  Equality,"  Foreign 
Affairs  April  1950,  pp.  431-32. 

57  Armstrong,  op.  cit.,  p.  64. 

58  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  Editorial,  New  York  Times,  July  2,  1948,  p.  4. 
See  also  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report,  August  27,  1948,  p.  13, 
where  it  is  stated  that  Stalin  planned  to  use  Trieste  in  deals  with 
the  Big  Powers. 
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Tito  must  have  been  aware  of  the  danger,  but  it  seemed 
he  loved  his  own  country  (or  himself)  more  than  he 
could  the  home  of  Communism. 

Marshal  Tito's  espousal  of  a  Balkan  federation  in  op- 
position to  the  "party  line"  also  helped  to  aggravate  the 
difficulties  between  Moscow  and  Belgrade.  This  plan,  it 
developed,  ran  counter  "to  Stalin's  ultimate  goal  of  tuck- 
ing the  Balkan  States  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  republics."60 
Furthermore,  Stalin  had  planned  to  unify  Yugoslavia 
and  Bulgaria  into  a  South  Slav  Federation  run  by  Mos- 
cow. Premier  Dimitrov  of  Bulgaria  reluctantly  agreed, 
but  Tito  absolutely  refused.  This  was  still  another  factor 
which  precipitated  Stalin's  open  break  with  Tito. 

Conclusion 

It  is  clear  that  many  factors  were  responsible  for  the 
Stalin-Tito  split.  First  the  correspondence  was  analyzed, 
for  it  is  felt  by  the  writer  that  these  are  very  important 
documents  in  understanding  the  penetrating  force  of 
World  Communism.  Furthermore,  the  letters  illuminate 
a  section  of  Communist  politics  hitherto  shrouded  in 
darkness.  To  the  student  of  international  politics  these 
are  of  inestimable  value. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascribe  a  monistic  cause  to  the 
Titoist  schism.  As  developed  here  the  causes  were  diverse 
and  at  the  same  time  interlocking.  Ideological  causes  were 
evident  from  the  beginning.  Soviet  theory  denies  that  any 
people's  democracy  can  either  construct  socialism  or  pre- 
serve its  national  independence  without  the  "assistance" 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  The  Soviets  insisted  throughout  the 
Stalin-Tito  disagreement  that  national  variations  in  the 
transition  to  socialism  must  be  strictly  subordinated  to 
the  teachings  of  Marxism-Leninism.  Tito  on  the  other 
hand  held  that  he  was  only  developing  "socialism  in  one 
country,"  in  a  different  form  perhaps,  but  socialism  never- 
theless.61 

Stalin  also  accused  Tito  of  stepping  from  the  true  Marx- 
Lenin  path  of  the  theory  of  the  class  struggle,  to  the 
nationalist  Kulak  road  in  the  question  of  the  role  of  the 
working  class  because  of  his  belief  in  the  peasants  as  the 

59  Armstrong,  op.  cit.,  p.  65. 

60  "What  the  Tito-Stalin  Rift  Reveals,"   U.  S.  News  and  World  Re- 
port, August  27,  1948,  p.  13. 

61  R.  A.  Rosa,  "The  Soviet  Theory  of  'People's  Democracy,'"  World 
Politics.  1948,  pp.  507-508. 
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firmest  basis  of  the  state,62  whereas  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  holds 
that  the  proletariat  (composed  of  industrial  workers)  is 
the  only  true  revolutionary  party. 

The  personality  of  Tito  was  examined  as  a  possible 
factor  in  the  rift.  It  was  found  that  Tito  and  his  Partisans 
forged  inseparable  bonds  of  friendship  in  the  war.  The 
Marshal,  of  course,  was  Moscow  trained  but  during  the 
war,  when  he  was  cut  off  from  Moscow,  he  had  to  make 
his  own  decisions  and  apparently  he  liked  this  new  role. 
Tito  became  a  great  national  figure,  a  symbol  of  patrio- 
tism.63 

In  Europe  itself,  Tito  and  Stalin  did  not  see  eye  to 
eye  on  a  Balkan  Federation,  nor  did  they  agree  as  to  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  Trieste.  Probably,  also,  they  coulu 
not  reach  an  agreement  on  the  Austro-Yugoslav  boun- 
dary, Albania,  Macedonia,  Salonika  and  the  Greek  prob- 
lem.64 These  issues  all  played  their  part. 

In  the  economic  sphere,  Tito  was  unwiliing  to  be  the 
supplier  of  agricultural  products  and  raw  materials  to 
the  Soviet  colossus.  Grandfather  "Stalin  had  been  work- 
ing out  the  schedule  of  household  chores  to  be  performed 
by  each  member  of  the  new  Communist  family,  and  his 
conception  of  family  life  was  different  from  that  of  some 
of  his  grandchildren."65 

All  these  factors  were  instrumental  in  causing  the 
ultimate  break.  But  the  chief  point  of  contention  and  the 
one  aggravating  the  other  causes  was  Tito's  assertion  of 
his  right  to  run  Yugoslavia  in  his  own  way.  In  the  summer 
of  1948,  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Chervenkov  cautioned 
Tito  that  there  could  be  no  "true  love  for  one's  own  fa- 
therland if  that  love  is  in  one  form  or  another  opposed  to 
love  for  the  Soviet  Union."66  The  Partisan  Commander 
chose  to  disregard  this  warning  when  it  seemed  that  the 
power  and  prestige  he  was  developing  for  himself  and  for 
Yugoslavia  were  being  threatened  by  the  historic  imper- 
ialism of  the  Tsars  in  a  new  form.  This  is  the  great  his- 
torical importance  of  Tito:  his  dispute  with  the  Soviet 
Union  has  brought  into  the  open  the  divorce  between 
Russia  and  Marxism  for  all  to  see. 


62  Robert  J.  Kerner  et  al,  Yugoslavia,   (Berkeley,  1949)    p.  435. 
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This  major  crack  in  the  Kremlin  wall  has  been  well- 
exploited  by  the  United  States  since  1948.  Washington 
has  extended  substantial  loans  and  exported  large  sup- 
plies of  military  equipment  to  Tito.  Although  the  aid 
given  has  confronted  Americans  with  a  moral  and  ideolo- 
gical dilemma,  the  strategic  and  military  advantage  to 
the  United  States  is  incalculable. 

With  the  lesson  of  the  Yugoslav-Soviet  split  before 
us,  it  becomes  clear  that  nationalism  is  stronger  than 
Communism.  Wherever  possible  then,  the  United  States 
and  its  Allies  should  encourage  the  satellites  through 
moral  and  material  support  to  lessen  their  dependence 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  The  nationalistic  utterances  of  Prime 
Minister  Kwame  Nkrumah  of  Ghana  in  regard  to  colon- 
ialism in  Africa  could  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  the 
countries  under  Soviet  domination:  "We  prefer  self- 
government  with  danger  to  servitude  in  tranquillity." 


An  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets 

by  Arthur  Herman  Wilson 

This  paper  is  an  essay  in  conjectural  biography  upon 
a  subject  which  is  as  fascinating  as  any  mystery  story  ever 
written,  the  personal  life  of  William  Shakespeare  as  re- 
vealed or  concealed  in  his  sonnets.  Every  scholar  has  his 
own  idea  of  what  happened,  and  most  of  these  ideas  have 
found  their  way  into  print  sooner  or  later.  The  combined 
efforts  of  these  literary  detectives  have  contributed  un- 
doubtedly a  clue  here  and  there  bringing  us  closer  to 
the  truth.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  present  paper  is 
undertaken. 

Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  not  published  until  late 
in  his  dramatic  career.1  The  sonnets  themselves  make  the 
intention  very  clear  that  Shakespeare  desired  to  have 
them  published  at  the  proper  time  because  he  felt  that 
they  would  establish  his  reputation  as  a  worthy  poet. 

Throughout  the  first  sequence  (Sonnets  1-126) 
Shakespeare  made  constant  reference  to  his  belief  that 
the  sonnets  would  bring  immortality  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed. His  intentions  then  are  obvious.  Some  day  he 
intended  to  publish  them  because  they  could  not  bring 
immortality  if  left  neglected  and  unknown  to  the  world. 
He  had  high  expectations  for  these  sonnets  because,  like 
the  people  of  his  own  day,  he  felt  that  a  reputation  as  a 
poet  could  be  established  only  in  the  traditional  fields 
of  narrative  or  lyric  poetry  and  not  in  verse  plays. 

His  first  published  poems,  Venus  and  Adonis  (1593) 
and  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  (1594)  were  published  very 
carefully  by  Richard  Field  in  London,  no  doubt  with  ac- 
curate proofreading  by  Shakespeare  himself.  The  sonnets, 
however,  do  not  show  evidence  of  careful  proofreading 
such  as  the  author  himself  would  have  given  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  and  unnecessary  to  imagine  that 
someone  else,  during  Shakespeare's  life,  obtained  copies 
of  all  these  sonnets  (154  in  number)  without  his  know- 
ledge and  without  his  agreement,  and  then  took  them  to 
some  disreputable  printer  to  have  them  published.  Shake- 
speare himself,  of  all  men  living,  had  the  greatest  and 
strongest  motive  to  put  them  into  print  before  his  death 

i        William  Shakespeare,  Sonnets,  published  in  quarto  form  by  Thomas 
Thorpe,  London,  1609. 
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since  he  prized  them  most  highly  as  representative  of  his 
poetic  gift.  This  statement,  then,  is  my  first  premise. 

The  second  premise  is  that,  since  Shakespeare  must 
have  provided  the  copy  for  Thomas  Thorpe,  he  did  not 
throw  the  sonnets  at  Thorpe  haphazardly  but  sent  them 
to  the  printer  in  the  order  that  the  poet  wanted  them  to 
be  printed,  that  is,  the  chronological  order  in  which  they 
were  written  because  they  were  the  record  of  a  friend- 
ship. Since  these  were  verse  letters,  their  sequence  was 
important  to  the  author.  It  is  then  quite  logical  to  as- 
sume that  the  sonnets  as  published  are  in  a  chronological 
order  arranged  by  Shakespeare  himself. 

Several  references  to  a  gift  of  "tables"  (tablets),  a 
bound  book  of  blank  pages,  would  indicate  that  as  the  son- 
nets were  written  Shakespeare  copied  them  in  his  "tables." 

Because  these  sonnets  are  quite  personal  and  even 
private  in  their  nature,  written  about  people  still  living  at 
the  time  of  publication,  one  can  recognize  the  literary 
device,  used  hundreds  of  times  by  other  authors  through- 
out the  history  of  literature,  of  making  it  appear  that  the 
author  himself  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  ap- 
pearing of  the  book. 

The  device  used  here  was  the  very  controversial  dedi- 
cation: "To  the  only  begetter  of  these  ensuing  sonnets, 
Mr.  W.  H.,  all  happiness  and  that  eternity  promised  by 
our  ever  living  poet,  wisheth  the  well-wishing  adventurer 
in  setting  forth,  T.  T."2 

Thomas  Thorpe,  the  publisher,  permitted  his  own 
initials  to  be  used  with  the  dedication.  Obviously  the  dedi- 
cation was  actually  meant  to  be  enigmatical,  as  a  screen. 
The  initials  could  stand  for  William  and  Henry,  for 
Wriothesley  and  Herbert,  for  William  Herbert  or  Henry 
Wriothesley  (in  reverse)  or  for  anybody,  or  for  nobody,  in 
order  to  heighten  the  mystery,  the  confusion,  and  the 
difficulty  of  identifying  the  person  named. 

Further,  it  would  have  been  very  impolitic  for  Shake- 
speare to  dedicate  these  sonnets  to  one  person  because,  as 
the  years  and  the  sonnets  developed,  they  were  written 
to  and  about  more  than  one  person.  The  people  mentioned 
in  the  second  sequence  (127-154)  would  be  most  diffi- 
cult to  defend  as  the  same  people  addressed  in  the  first 
sequence   (1-126). 

2        Ibid. 
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However,  it  seems  most  probable  to  believe  that 
Shakespeare  expected  most  of  these  people  to  be  recogniz- 
ed by  knowing  readers  (certainly  the  principal  people) 
because  he  would  not  have  promised  poetic  immortality 
to  his  friends  if  he  felt  that  the  literati  of  his  day  could 
not  name  them  and  thus  identify  them  for  posterity. 

Shakespeare  turned  to  nondramatic  poetry  during 
the  lean  years  (1592-94)  when  the  theatres  were  closed 
by  the  plague.  He  looked  around  for  a  wealthy  and  literate 
patron  and  decided  upon  the  golden  boy  of  the  moment, 
Henry  Wriothesley,  third  earl  of  Southampton  who  in 
1593  was  twenty  years  of  age  and  who  had  come  into  his 
titles  two  days  before  his  eighth  birthday  upon  the  death 
of  his  father.  Very  formally  and  even  timorously  Shake- 
speare dedicated  Venus  and  Adonis  (1593)  to  Southamp- 
ton, was  well  received,  and  the  following  year  more  in- 
formally and  warmly  dedicated  The  Rape  of  Lucrece 
(1594)  to  his  new  patron  who  had  by  this  time  accepted 
his  new  role.  The  relationship  looked  bright,  and  Shake- 
speare could  then  look  forward  to  the  usual  emoluments 
expected  from  patronage:  recognition,  money,  fringe 
benefits,  and  even  friendship. 

Therefore,  when  Shakespeare  began  his  next  poetic 
effort,  the  sonnets,  no  later  than  1594,  it  does  not  make 
any  sense  to  say  that  he  addressed  them  to  some  unknown 
"Lord  X."  The  sonnets  indicate  that  they  were  addressed 
to  a  handsome,  young,  unmarried  nobleman,  and  they 
are  replete  with  the  highly  ornamental  and  overblown 
flattery  conventionally  used  toward  a  patron.  To  whom 
would  he  be  addressing  them3  except  to  the  new  patron 
with  whom  he  desired  to  cement  relationships? 

Before  we  begin  the  history  of  the  relationship,  with 
its  ups  and  downs,  let  me  submit  the  following  outline  of 
the  Southampton  Sequence   (1-126)  : 

1-17  The  Marriage  Sonnets 

18-26        The  Ambassage  Sonnets 


Sir  Sidney  Lee,  "Henry  Wriothesley,  third  Earl  of  Southampton," 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Oxford  University  Press,  Lon- 
don, from  the  Reprint  of  1949-50.  "Southampton  doubtless  in- 
spired Shakespeare  with  genuine  personal  affection,  but  it  was 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  forms  of  address  that  were  customary 
in  the  intercourse  of  poets  with  patrons  for  Shakespeare  to  de- 
scribe his  relations  with  his  Maecenas  in  the  language  of  over- 
mastering passion.  Some  exaggeration  was  imperative  among 
Elizabethan  sonneteers  in  depicting  the  personal  attractions  of  a 
patron." 
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27-28        Double  Sonnet:  Absence 
29-32        Two  Double  Sonnets:  Retrospection 
33-36        Two  Double  Sonnets:  The  Region  Cloud 
37-38        Double  Sonnet :  Ten  Times  Ten 
39-42        The  Love  Theft  Sonnets 
43-47        Group  1,  Southampton  Abroad 
48-52        The  "D"  Sonnets 
53-55        Poetic  Immortality 
56-61        Group  2,  Southampton  Abroad 
62-78        Lyric  Philosophy  ("In  the  Depths") 
62-66  Time  and  Black  Ink 
67-70  Portraiture,  and  the  Canker  Sonnet 
71-74  On  Death:  Yellow  Leaves,  or  None,  or  Few 
75-78  Thou  art  my  Art;  and  the  "Tables"  Son- 
net (77) 
79-86        The  Rival  Poet  Sonnets 
87-90        Sonnets  of  Farewell 
91-92        Sonnets  of  Farewell,  Perhaps 
93-96        Sonnets  of  Rebuke 
97-98         Double  Sonnet:   Absence 
99-103      Truant  Muse:  Sonnets  of  Belated  Praise 
104-106    Fair  Friend:  Anniversary  Sonnets 
107-108    Mortal  Moon:  Guarded  Congratulations  on 

Marriage 
109-126    The  Recessional  Sonnets:    Aftermath  and 
Decline 

Sonnets  1-17  are  called  the  Marriage  Sonnets  because 
they  urge  the  young  friend  toward  the  altar.  He  was  an 
only  son  and  therefore  there  was  an  urgency  that  he 
should  marry  soon  and  perpetuate  his  family.  There  are 
overtones  of  the  situation  in  such  references  as:  "Thou 
art  thy  mother's  glass'  (3) ;  "Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's 
eye  that  thou  consum'st  thyself  in  single  life?"  (9) ;  "O 
that  you  were  yourself !  but,  love,  you  are  no  longer  yours 
than  you  yourself  here  live"  (13);  and  "You  had  a  fa- 
ther: let  your  son  say  so"  (13).  The  last  reference  indi- 
cates that  the  friend's  father  was  dead.  To  indicate  a  liv- 
ing father,  the  reading  would  be  "You  have  a  father." 

When  Southampton  was  seventeen  (1590),  he  was 
urged  by  Lord  Burghley  (spelled  also  Burleigh)  to  marry 
his  granddaughter,  Lady  Elizabeth  Vere,  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford.4  Lord  Burghley  was  Southampton's 
guardian.  In  1594,  Southampton  broke  the  engagement 


William   J.   Rolfe,   Shakespeare's   Sonnets,   p.   33,   American   Book 
Company,  New  York,  1911. 
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and  paid  the  large  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  to  free 
all  claims,  this  being  the  first  "breach-of-promise"  case 
in  English  history.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Vernon,  the  cousin  of  his  friend  and  brother  officer, 
the  Earl  of  Essex.  In  1598,  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth 
secretly  but  the  marriage  soon  became  known.  The  Queen 
was  incensed,  sent  him  to  the  Tower  for  a  brief  period,  and 
never  readmitted  him  to  her  favor.5 

It  seems  likely  then  that  the  Marriage  Sonnets  were 
written  and  sent  to  Southampton  before  the  actual  breach 
of  promise  in  1594.  It  would  be  a  mere  guess  to  say  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  them  to  save  the  engagement  if  possi- 
ble. However,  they  are  certainly  applicable  to  the  betrothal 
situation  of  this  period  and,  if  directed  toward  any  single 
situation,  this  would  be  the  one. 

The  next  nine  sonnets  (18-26)  touch  upon  various 
topics  but  in  general  seem  to  strengthen  the  poet's  at- 
tachment to  his  friend.  They  begin  with  the  most  famous 
of  them  all  ("Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day?") 
and  end  with  the  Ambassage  Sonnet  ("To  thee  I  send  this 
written  ambassage.")  Some  have  though  that  this  son- 
net (26)  accompanied  the  gift  of  The  Rape  of  Lucrece 
(1594)  and  the  sonnets  written  up  to  that  time  (1-26) 
when  sent  by  the  poet  to  Southampton.  Certainly  this  son- 
net accompanied  the  gift  of  some  or  all  of  the  sonnets 
previous  to  the  Ambassage  Sonnet. 

Of  these  nine  sonnets,  a  few  were  idyllic  descriptions 
of  Southampton  (18,22,25),  two  offered  first  references 
to  the  rival  poet  (21,24)  and  one  is  highly  controversial 
(20),  which  we  might  call  the  Hues  Sonnet  ("A  man  in 
hue  all  hues  in  his  controlling").  Lines  11  and  12  of  this 
sonnet  appear  to  offer  a  crux  in  need  of  textual  emenda- 
tion. Therefore,  the  sonnet  becomes  somewhat  garbled  at 
this  point.  However,  there  is  no  need  to  read  into  the 
poem  a  hidden  or  overt  meaning  of  sex  deviation.  It  is 
recognizable  as  the  elaborate  Elizabethan  figure  of  speech 
known  as  the  conceit. 

Many  of  the  sonnets  were  linked,  that  is,  written  in 
pairs.  I  prefer  to  call  them  double  sonnets.  The  next  two 
sonnets  (27-28)  are  actually  a  double  sonnet  on  the  sub- 
ject of  weary  travel  and  absence  presumably  from  the 
young  friend.  The  circumstances  we  do  not  know,  of 


Frayne  Williams,  Mr.  Shakespeare  of  the  Globe,  p.  205,  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Company,  New  York,  1941. 
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course.  I  suggest  that  these  sonnets  (along  with  #20) 
are  the  worst  that  Shakespeare  wrote  for  publication. 
They  seem  to  come  from  a  very  weary  brain  (as  they  did, 
according  to  their  subject)  and  are  very  wooden  in  style 
with  no  imagery  worthy  of  the  name. 

This  mood  of  dejection  is  continued  but  handled  more 
specifically  by  Sonnets  29-32,  two  double  Sonnets  of 
Retrospection.  These  sonnets  are  the  most  mature  in 
style  of  any  of  his  up  to  this  point,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  #18.  Memorable  are  the  opening  lines:  "When 
in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes"  (29)  and  "When 
to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought"  (30) .  In  these  four 
poems,  the  poet  is  looking  back  in  sorrow  upon  dear 
friends  whom  he  has  lost  by  death,  and  his  love  for  them 
is  now  summed  up  in  his  love  for  his  present  friend:  "For 
precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night"  (30),  but 
"Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live,  hung 
with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  [friends]  gone"  (31). 

Christopher  Marlowe  died  in  1593,  and  Thomas  Kyd 
in  1594.  George  Peele  also  could  have  been  dead  by  1595. 6 
No  doubt  there  were  other  good  friends  whose  names  we 
do  not  know  that  Shakespeare  lost  in  the  great  London 
plague  through  which  he  had  just  passed  (1592-94)  and 
during  which  the  London  theatres  were  closed.7  It  could 
well  be  these  men,  "precious  friends  hid  in  death's  date- 
less night,"  to  whom  Shakespeare  refers  in  Sonnets  29- 
32.  They  were  the  men  with  whom  he  started  his  life  in 
the  theatre  only  a  few  brief  years  back,  and  no  doubt  he 
felt  their  loss  grievously. 

These  four  sonnets  then  could  be  dated  as  early  as 


The  date  of  Peele's  death  is  disputed.  All  that  is  definitely  known 
is  that  Francis  Meres  in  his  Palladis  Tamia  (1598)  speaks  of  him 
as  dead.  He  had  plays  published  in  1593,  1594,  and  1595,  but  noth- 
ing after  that  until  1599  after  his  death.  A  Literary  History  of 
England  (Albert  C.  Baugh,  1948)  cites  the  death  date  as  1596: 
The  Concise  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  (George 
Sampson,  1942)  as  1597;  and  A  History  of  English  Literature 
(Legouis  and  Cazamian,  1935)  as  1598.  See  also  B.  M.  Wagner, 
LTLS,  September  28,  1933,  and  K.  L.  Bates,  MLN,  XXXV  (1920)  54. 
"All  plays  in  London  were,  at  the  end  of  June  1592,  stopped  by 
order  of  the  Privy  Council  because  of  riots  among  London  ap- 
prentices. Before  the  theatres  could  open  again  the  plague  made 
its  appearance,  and  plays  were  again  interdicted  for  a  period  of 
nearly  two  years,  except  for  a  little  while  in  December  and  Janu- 
ary, 1592-93."  Hardin  Craig,  The  Complete  Works  of  Shakespeare, 
p.  32,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  New  York,  1951. 
"With  the  cessation  of  the  plague  in  the  summer  of  1594  the 
theatres  re-opened."  Thomas  Marc  Parrott,  William  Shakespeare, 
p.  42,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1934. 
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1594,  but  since  they  appear  to  be  poems  of  retrospection, 
it  is  not  illogical  to  place  them  as  late  as  1595. 

The  subject  now  changes  in  the  next  four  sonnets 
(33-36) ,  which  are  really  two  double  sonnets,  to  what  we 
might  call  the  Region  Cloud.  Possibly  the  word  region 
should  be  emended  to  regent  or  reigning.  In  the  first 
double  sonnet,  the  poet  protests  some  action  of  his  friend 
and  speaks  of  his  friend  as  the  sun  who  is  not  now  shin- 
ing upon  him  because  "the  region  cloud  hath  mask'd 
him  from  me  now"  (33).  "Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a 
beauteous  day  and  make  me  travel  forth  without  my 
cloak,  to  let  base  clouds  o'ertake  me  in  my  way?"  (34) 
The  following  double  sonnet  (35-36)  gives  the  impression 
that  it  was  written  after  an  interval  during  which  the 
poet  received  the  friend's  reaction  to  Sonnets  33-34  or  at 
least  to  the  offense  supposedly  committed  by  the  friend. 
Sonnet  35  opens:  "No  more  be  grieved  at  that  which  thou 
hast  done"  and  the  poet  takes  upon  himself  some  of  the 
blame:  "All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this,  authoriz- 
ing thy  trespass  with  compare,  myself  corrupting,  salving 
thy  amiss."  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  discover  from 
any  internal  evidence  in  these  four  sonnets  just  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  offense. 

At  this  time  (1594)  there  appeared  a  lampoon  called 
Willobie  His  Avisa  reputedly  directed  against  the  third 
Earl  of  Southampton,  William  Shakespeare,  and  an  inn- 
keeper's wife,  presumably  Mistress  Davenant,  an  illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  William  Bird,  Mayor  of  Bristol.  There 
are  references  to  Mr.  H.  W.,  later  referred  to  as  Harry,  to 
a  player  named  W.  S.,  and  to  Avisa  (translated  freely  as 
Birdie).8  This  work  was  almost  immediately  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  and  all  available  copies  were  burned. 
Whether  the  Region  Cloud  Sonnets  refer  to  this  situation 
or  not,  one  can  not  say,  but  the  agreement  in  date  could 
make  the  reference  possible. 

The  next  double  sonnet  (37-38)  shows  that  South- 
ampton was  able  to  dispel  the  Region  Cloud  for  the  time 
being  at  least  because  Shakespeare  became  ecstatically 
pleased  with  his  friend  through  some  particular  action: 

"Whilst  that  this  shadow   [union]    doth  such  sub- 
stance give 


For  further  information  concerning  this  lampoon,  see  Willobie 
His  Avisa,  reprinted  with  an  essay  by  G.  B.  Harrison,  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  and  Company,  New  York,  1926;  also  Arthur  Acheson,  LTLS, 
July  28,  1921. 
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That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  suffic'd 
And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live."  (37) 

In  both  sonnets  there  is  a  curious  use  of  the  number 
ten:  "ten  times  happy  me"  (37)  and  "Be  thou  the  tenth 
Muse,  ten  times  more  in  worth"  (38).  These  could  be 
thank-you  or  monetary  sonnets  because  it  is  known  that 
Southampton  showed  considerable  generosity  toward 
Shakespeare. 

Nicholas  Rowe,  the  first  adequate  biographer  of 
Shakespeare,  stated:  "There  is  one  instance  so  singular 
in  its  magnificence  of  this  patron  [Southampton]  of 
Shakespeare's  that  if  I  had  not  been  assured  that  the  story 
was  handed  dov/n  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  who  was 
probably  well  acquainted  with  his  affairs,  I  should  not 
venture  to  have  inserted,  that  my  Lord  Southampton  at 
one  time  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  to  enable  him  to 
go  through  with  a  purchase  which  he  had  heard  he  had 
a  mind  to.  A  bounty  very  great  and  very  rare  indeed."9 

We  do  not  know  just  when  each  bounty  was  made, 
but  this  double  sonnet  (37-38)  might  well  be  the  record 
of  one  in  which  Shakespeare  received  ten  times  more  gen- 
erosity than  he  expected. 

But  the  beautiful  friendship  was  due  for  another  tem- 
porary setback  as  revealed  in  Sonnets  39-42,  that  might 
be  called  the  Love  Theft  Sonnets.  Here  the  poet  protests 
that  his  friend  has  stolen  his  mistress  from  him,  but  the 
protest  appears  to  be  a  rhetorical  one,  and  the  poet  is 
not  particularly  crushed  by  the  situation  as  he  becomes 
later  in  Sonnets  127-152. 

"Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  yea,  take  them  all; 
What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst  before?" 
"I  do  forgive  thy  robb'ry,  gentle  thief."  (40) 
"Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won; 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assailed; 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevailed?"  (41) 
"That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief, 
And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  lov'd  her  dearly."  (42) 

The  identity  of  the  lady  can  not  be  established  de 
facto.  The  reference  might  be  to  Mistress  Davenant.  It 
must  have  been  about  this  time  (1595)  that  the  Earl  be- 
came  interested   in   Lady   Elizabeth   Vernon,    whom   he 


Sir  Sidney  Lee,  "Henry  Wriothesley,"  DNB. 
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married  secretly  in  1598.10  She  was  in  waiting  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Although  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Shake- 
speare was  paying  serious  court  to  Lady  Elizabeth,  cous- 
in of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  possible 
that  he  knew  her  and  even  made  gestures  of  gallantry 
in  her  direction.  These  Love  Theft  Sonnets  also  appear 
to  be  an  act  of  gallantry  and,  although  beautiful,  quite 
rhetorical  and  manufactured  for  the  occasion.  There  is 
nothing  of  genuine  pain  and  anguish  in  them  such  as 
one  finds  in  Sonnets  127-152,  and  it  is  most  difficult  to 
imagine  that  this  particular  unknown  lady  and  that  this 
particular  situation  could  have  any  reference  to  the  one 
in  which  Shakespeare  later  tears  out  his  heart  (127-152). 

The  next  five  sonnets  indicate  that  the  poet  and  his 
friend  are  absent  from  each  other.  Reference  is  made  to 
the  fact  that  the  sea  itself  separates  them.  Note  particu- 
larly Sonnet  44  which  is  very  specific  and  from  which  the 
following  disjointed  quotations  come: 

"For  then,  despite  of  space,  I  would  be  brought, 
From  limits  far  remote,  where  thou  dost  stay.  .  .  . 
Upon  the  farthest  earth  remov'd  from  thee, 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land.  .  .  . 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art  gone, 
But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought, 
I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan." 

In  like  vein,  the  poet  says  in  Sonnet  45: 

"My  life.  .  . 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppress'd  with  melancholy 
Until  life's  composition  be  recur'd   [restored] 
By  those  swift  messengers  returned  from  thee, 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assur'd 
Of  thy  fair  health,  recounting  it  to  me."11 

These  sonnets  might  very  well  have  been  written 
while  Southampton  was  on  a  military  and  naval  expedi- 
tion to  Cadiz  in  1596  with  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  indica- 
tion that  considerable  space  of  land  and  water  separated 
the  poet  and  his  friend  helps  the  argument  rather  than 
hinders  it.  Obviously  they  were  widely  separated  at  this 
time,  and  if  any  sonnets  were  written  to  record  the  fact 


Ibid. 

If  Southampton  was  absent  on  a  military  expedition,  the  reference 
could  be  to  swift  messenger  pigeons.  Since  Shakespeare  liked  to 
play  with  words,  giving  them  double  or  even  triple  meaning, 
"those  swift  messengers"  could  apply  to  the  spanning  of  distance 
by  "nimble  thought"  as  well  as  by  "swift  messenger  pigeons." 
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these  sonnets  seem  to  be  the  most  likely  and  the  most 
timely  ones. 

There  is  no  particularly  logical  reason  to  insist  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  sonnets  to  and  about  no  one  except 
Southampton.  I  submit  the  idea  that  during  the  absence 
of  the  Earl,  Shakespeare  wrote  a  few  sonnets  to  somebody 
else  (48-52). 

We  are  told  that  Shakespeare  "was  wont  to  goe  into 
Warwickshire  once  a  year,  and  did  commonly  in  his 
journey  lye  at  this  house  [the  Crown  Inn]  in  Oxon,  where 
he  was  exceedingly  respected."12  John  Davenant  was  the 
innkeeper,  and  Shakespeare  was  godfather  to  his  second 
son,  born  in  1606,  who  became  Sir  William  D'Avenant, 
thus  spelled. 

Sonnets  48-52  are  written  to  someone  who  does  not 
appear  to  be  Southampton  and  who  does  appear  definitely 
to  be  a  woman  visited  by  Shakespeare  only  occasionally. 
Witness  the  following  lines: 

"How  careful  was  I  when  I  took  my  way, 
Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  trust, 
That  to  my  use  it  might  unused  stay.  .  . 
But  thou.  .  . 

Art  left  the  prey  of  every  vulgar  thief."  (48) 
"To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of  laws." 
(49) 

Why  the  strength  of  laws  would  apply  to  a  friend- 
ship between  the  poet  and  his  patron  would  appear  diffi- 
cult to  see. 

"How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  my  way, 
When  what  I  seek  (my  weary  travel's  end) 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 
'Thus  far  the  miles  are  measur'd  from  thy  friend."' 
(50) 

But  the  clinching  argument  appears  in  Sonnet  52: 

"So  am  I  as  the  rich  whose  blessed  key 
Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-locked  treasure, 
The  which  he  will  not  ev'ry  hour  survey, 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure. 
Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare, 
Since,  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set, 


12      John   Aubrey    (1626-1697)    Lives   of  Eminent   Men,   London,    1813: 
see  also  Joseph  Knight,  "Sir  William  D'  Avenant,"  DNB. 
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Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcenet." 

There  is  not  the  overblown  flattery  here  that  one 
finds  in  the  sonnets  to  Southampton,  nor  likewise  a  des- 
perate passion  that  would  tear  the  poet  to  shreds,  but 
rather  a  warmth  and  a  comfort  that  indicate  assurance. 
Certainly  Shakespeare  was  not  referring  to  Southampton 
as  "his  sweet  up-locked  treasure."  As  far  as  these  parti- 
cular sonnets  are  concerned,  the  application  of  them  to 
the  first  Mistress  Davenant  may  be  an  idle  one,  but 
Shakespeare's  interest  in  Mistress  Davenant  appears  to 
be  historically  as  well  established  as  any  relationship  of 
its  kind  can  be  since  men  and  women  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  having  these  matters  documented  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  or  other  local  magistrate. 

We  now  return  to  Southampton.  In  a  double  sonnet 
(53-54)  Shakespeare  is  again  writing  to  the  Earl  because 
he  is  addressing  a  "beautous  and  lovely  youth."  (54) 
This  double  sonnet  is  full  of  flattering  description.  Since 
the  previous  sonnets  (43-47)  and  the  following  sonnets 
(56-61)  refer  to  Southampton's  absence  on  a  long  journey, 
which  we  assumed  as  taking  place  in  1596,  and  since  the 
poet  has  not  mentioned  the  return  of  his  friend,  we  have 
a  right  to  believe  that  this  was  a  continuation  of  the  same 
absence  or  separation. 

The  intervening  sonnets  (53-55)  not  only  continue 
the  ever-present  promise  of  poetic  immortality  ("My  verse 
distills  your  truth,"  #54)  but  suggest  that  Shakespeare 
has  received  a  gift: 

"The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  show, 

The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  appear.  .  . 

But  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  constant  heart."  (53) 

Sonnets  56-61  bear  constant  messages  of  praise  and 
fealty  toward  the  noble  lord,  as  well  as  references  to  his 
absence : 

"Let  this  sad  int'rim  like  the  ocean  be 
Which  parts  the  shore."  (56) 

Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  you, 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu."  (57) 
"I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  hell."  (58) 

"Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 
So  far  from  home  into  my  deeds  to  pry.  .  .  . 
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For  thee  watch  I  whilst  thou  dost  wake  elsewhere, 
From  me  far  off.  .  .  ."  (61) 

There  is  the  suggestion,  likewise,  that  the  friend  has 
written  to  the  poet,  even  asking  advice: 

"That  god  forbid  that  made  me  first  your  slave, 
I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  pleasure, 
Or  at  your  hand  th'account  of  hours  crave."  (58) 

In  the  next  series  of  sonnets  (62-78),  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  absence  of  Southampton  and  so,  therefore, 
we  can  assume  that  he  was  back  in  London  or  its  vicinity. 
Why  Shakespeare  did  not  herald  the  return  of  the  Earl 
with  a  "welcome  home"  sonnet,  we  can  only  wonder.  These 
sonnets  are  essentially  philosophical.  First,  the  poet  ela- 
borates upon  Time  that  takes  its  toll  upon  all  men,  but 
the  poet  promises  that  these  "black  lines"  (63)  or  this 
"black  ink"  (65)  will  keep  the  memory  of  Southampton 
alive  for  all  eternity;  then  the  poet  turns  to  a  portraiture 
of  his  friend  (67-70)  suggesting  that  no  painting  can 
ever  reproduce  his  hue  or  his  golden  tresses  (reference  to 
the  Earl's  long,  auburn  hair)  ending  with  the  Canker  Son- 
net (70)  implying  that  Southampton  has  been  falsely 
accused  of  something  through  the  envy  of  other  men. 
Then  Shakespeare  turns  to  one  of  his  "dying"  moods  in 
two  double  sonnets  (71-74),  of  which  one  (73)  has  real 
beauty,  and  begins: 

"That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang." 

The  series  ends  in  the  highly  complimentary  fashion 
of  the  entire  group  (62-78)  assuring  Southampton  that 
he  is  the  source  of  the  poet's  inspiration  ("But  thou  art 
all  my  art,"  #78)  and  mentions  a  gift  of  "tables"  (a 
bound  book  of  blank  pages)  which  the  poet  sent  to  his 
friend : 

"The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear, 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  mayst  thou  taste.  .  .  . 
Look  what  thy  memory  can  not  contain 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks."  (77) 

But  suddenly  jealousy  reared  its  ugly  head.  South- 
ampton was  smiling  upon  another  poet  also.  A  likely 
candidate  upon  whom  Shakespeare  could  vent  his  poetic 
spleen  as  a  poacher  upon  his  own  precinct  was  George 
Chapman.  Shakespeare's  reference  to  the  "familiar  ghost" 
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in  Sonnet  86  bears  out  the  description  of  Chapman's  atti- 
tude toward  his  own  inspirational  writing,  in  which  he 
claimed  he  was  aided  by  a  supernatural  spirit,  "a  heav- 
enly familiar."13 

Spencer,  Mariowe,  Drayton,  Nash,  Daniel,  and 
others  have  been  suggested  by  the  critics,  and  Mr. 
Lee  [Sir  Sidney  Lee]  adds  Barnabe  Barnes.  .  .  .  On  the 
whole,  Chapman,  whom  Professor  Minto  was  first 
to  suggest,  and  whom  Dowden,  Furnivall,  and  many 
others  have  endorsed,  is  most  likely  to  have  been  the 
poet  whom  Shakespeare  had  in  mind.14 

The  Rival  Poet  Sonnets  (79-86)  mark  a  turning  point 
in  the  relationship  between  Shakespeare  and  his  patron. 
From  this  point  on,  the  friendship  never  regains  the 
warmth  that  it  had  before,  as  far  as  the  sonnets  are  con- 
cerned. Whether  the  Rival  Poet  was  the  greatest  single 
factor  that  made  the  friendship  pass  its  apogee,  we  can 
not  say,  of  course,  but  the  Rival  Poet  was  certainly  an 
important  cause,  if  not  the  only  one,  because  throughout 
the  sonnets  Shakespeare  indicates  that  he  wants  first 
place  in  the  heart  of  his  friend: 

"I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  Muse."  (82) 
"You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse, 
Being   fond   on   praise,   which   makes   your   praises 

worse."  (84) 
"I   think   good   thoughts   whilst   others   write   good 

words."  (85) 

Shakespeare's  hurt  pride,  after  pursuing  the  theme 
of  the  Rival  Poet  for  eight  sonnets,  caused  him  to  say 
farewell  (87-90)  to  his  patron.  Whether  he  thought  that 
an  abrupt  and  definite  breakaway  would  bring  Southamp- 
ton to  his  senses,  we  can  not  know.  But  we  do  know  that 
Shapespeare  called  off  the  friendship: 

"Farewell !  thou  are  too  dear  for  my  possessing."  (87) 

"Say  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault, 

And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence."  (89) 

"Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt;  if  ever,  now; 

If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last."  (90) 

But  in  the  next  two  sonnets  (91-92) ,  Shakespeare  seems 
to  hedge  somewhat  in  making  the  farewell  final,  and  then 
proceeds  to  write  four  sonnets  of  rebuke   (93-96),  called 


13  Williams,  p.  204. 

14  Rolfe,  p.  43. 
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forth  by  the  behavior  of  Southampton: 

"Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds."  (94) 
"O,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days, 
(Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport) .... 
O,  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee."  (95) 

Apparently  matters  had  now  come  to  an  impasse  be- 
tween the  two  men,  because  a  period  of  sonnet  silence 
follows  after  the  Sonnets  of  Rebuke  (93-96) .  And  the  next 
writing  is  a  double  sonnet  (97-98)  that  speaks  of  absence 
during  the  summer,  possibly  while  Shakespeare  was  on 
one  of  his  annual  jaunts  to  Warwickshire: 

"How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been.  .  .  . 

And  yet  this  time  remov'd  was  summer's  time."  (97) 

The  period  of  silence,  in  which  Shakespeare  was  not 
writing  sonnets  to  Southampton,  was  sufficiently  long 
for  Shakespeare  to  make  note  of  it: 

"Where  art  thou,  Muse,  that  thou  forget'st  so  long- 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might?" 

(100) 
"O  truant  Muse,  what  shall  be  thy  amends 
For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  dy'd?"  (101) 

The  Truant  Muse  Sonnets  (99-103)  sing  belated 
praise  of  the  patron  and  even  attempt  a  reconciliation: 

"My  love  is  strengthen'd,  though  more  weak  in  seem- 
ing; 
I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appears."  (102) 

The  climax  of  these  Truant  Muse  Sonnets  comes  with 
the  Anniversary  Sonnet  (104)  that  speaks  of  three  years 
of  friendship.  If  we  date  the  beginning  of  the  close  friend- 
ship in  the  year  1594,  of  the  same  vintage  as  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  it  is  logical  to  place  the  Anniversary  Sonnet  in 
1597.  The  period  of  coolness  in  the  friendship  occurred 
sometime  during  the  biennium  of  1596-97,  no  doubt 
closer  to  the  end  of  that  time.  This  Anniversary  Sonnet 
is  followed  by  two  others  (105-106)  much  in  the  same 
vein,  trying  to  recapture  the  old  spirit  of  friendship. 

Again  there  appears  to  be  a  lapse  of  time  between  the 
Anniversary  Sonnets  (104-106)  of  1597  and  the  Mortal 
Moon  Sonnets  (107-108)  that  follow.  If  these  latter  son- 
nets refer  to  Southampton's  marriage,  their  date  would  be 
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1598.  This  lapse  of  time,  which  might  even  have  been  the 
better  part  of  a  year,  is  no  particular  problem  because 
there  could  have  been  an  accumulation  of  circumstances 
to  bring  it  about:  (1)  the  annual  absence  of  Shakespeare 
in  Warwickshire,  (2)  the  absence  of  Southampton  in  Paris 
where  he  went  on  an  embassy  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  the 
Queen's  secretary,  (3)  Shakepeare's  actual  deletion  of 
intervening  sonnets  before  he  sent  the  copy  to  Thorpe, 
(4)  the  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  sonnets  were  now 
becoming  sporadic  because  the  sonnet  friendship  was 
becoming  rhetorical  and  polite,  and  had  outgrown  its  fine 
frenzy,  or  (5)  a  cautious  realization  by  Shakespeare  that 
Southampton  was  playing  for  very  high  stakes  politically 
and  was  not  to  be  pursued  too  elaborately.  Any  one  reason 
would  do. 

Sonnet  107  in  particular  contains  a  reference  to  some 
special  event  in  the  fortune  of  the  third  Earl  of  South- 
ampton. The  problem  is  to  read  the  riddle  presented  by 
this  internal  evidence.15  Here  is  the  riddle: 

"The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endur'd, 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assur'd, 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age." 

It  might  be  well  to  review  some  of  the  scholarly 
opinions  expressed  upon  this  subject.  Dowden  wrote,  "Mr. 
Massey  explains  this  sonnet  as  a  song  of  triumph  for  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  deliverance  of  Southampton 
from  the  Tower.  Elizabeth  is  the  eclipsed  mortal  moon.  .  .  . 
If  the  moon  is  Elizabeth  (which  is  probable)  the  reference 
may  be  to  the  Rebellion  of  Essex  [1601]. "16  Sir  Sidney 
Lee  believed  that  this  sonnet  referred  to  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  contained  congratulatory  greetings 
to  Southampton  on  his  release  from  prison.  Lee  felt  also 
that  it  was  doubtless  the  last  of  the  series.17 

Parrott  said,  "It  is  safe  to  assume  that  most  of  the 


15  "The  many  scholars  who  have  attempted  to  date  this  sonnet 
through  the  references  of  the  second  quatrain  have  succeeded  only 
in  documenting  their  own  predispositions."  Edward  Hubler, 
Shakespeare's  Songs  and  Poems,  p.  116,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1959. 

16  Quoted  in  Rolfe,  pp.  212-213.  See  also  Edward  Dowden,  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets,  London,  1881,  and  Gerald  Massey,  The  Secret 
Drama  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  London,  1888. 

17  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  "Henry  Wriothesley,"  DNB.  See  also  his  Life  of 
William  Shakespeare,  pp.  87-164,  390-461,  revised  edition,  New 
York,  1931. 
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sonnets  were  composed  somewhere  between  1594  and  1598; 
some,  it  may  be  later;  one  indeed,  number  107,  has  been 
thought  to  allude  to  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1603. "18 

Fort  dates  the  sonnet  in  November,  1598  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  it  celebrates  Southampton's  release  from 
prison  whither  he  had  been  consigned  because  of  the 
Queen's  anger  at  his  marriage  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Vern- 
on.19 

What  are  we  to  believe?  First  of  all,  the  surprising 
thing  is  that  Shakespeare  is  actually  rather  outspoken 
in  this  sonnet  and  not  so  veiled  in  his  meaning  as  one 
might  expect  in  his  referring  to  the  Queen.  Sonnet  107 
begins: 

"Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come, 
Can  yet  the  lease  [life]  of  my  true  love  control, 
Suppos'd  as  forfeit  to  a  confin'd  doom." 

The  second  line,  I  suggest,  refers  to  the  fact  that 
people  wondered  how  soon  the  aging  Queen  would  die  and 
what  turn  events  would  take.  The  fourth  line  alludes  to 
Southampton's  release  from  prison. 

The  second  quatrain  of  the  sonnet  says  that  "the 
mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endur'd."  Obviously  this 
line  can  not  mean  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  dead  be- 
cause it  says  that  she  has  endured  (outlasted,  lived 
through)  her  eclipse.  The  eclipse,  or  momentary  obscur- 
ation, was  the  marriage  cf  Southampton  without  her 
knowledge  and  without  her  consent. 

Concerning  this  quatrain,  Hubler  wrote,  "There  is 
no  agreement  on  the  meaning  of  the  references  in  these 
lines.  The  mortal  moon  is  generally  taken  to  be  Queen 
Elizabeth,  but  the  eclipse  which  she  endured  (that  is,  the 
impending  catastrophe  which  she  survived)  remains  un- 
identified. In  any  case,  those  who  sadly  predicted  disaster 
now  mock  their  own  predictions,  uncertainties  are  ended, 
and  there  is  an  assured  prospect  of  long  peace."20 

In  identifying  the  nature  of  the  eclipse,  I  believe  that 


18  Parrott,  p.  192. 

19  Quoted  in  Craig,  p.  121.  See  also  J.  A.  Fort,  The  Two  Dated  Son- 
nets of  Shakespeare,  London,  1924,  and  his  A  Time  Scheme  for 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  London,  1930. 

20  Hubler,  p.  116. 
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we  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  was 
writing  this  sonnet  to,  for,  and  about  Southampton  rather 
than  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  question  is  then :  In  what  man- 
ner did  Southampton  "eclipse"  her?  And  the  answer 
would  be:  He  "eclipsed"  her  by  acting  without  her  per- 
mission and  by  managing  to  avoid  the  consequent  disas- 
ter. The  reference  therefore  is  to  his  marriage. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Southampton  was  actually  more 
fortunate  than  he  deserved  to  be,  in  more  instances  than 
one.  He  suffered  but  a  short  arrest  for  his  necessitous 
marriage  to  Lady  Elizabeth.  He  was  deep  in  the  Essex 
plot  but  was  put  in  prison  rather  than  put  to  death,  in 
February  1601,  and  then  was  set  free  by  King  James  on 
April  10,  1603.  If  Queen  Elizabeth  had  lived,  he  could 
have  been  in  prison  for  many  years  or  even  finally  put  to 
death.  By  April  19,1619,  he  became  a  privy  councillor  and 
played  an  important  role  in  the  government. 

But,  to  return  to  1598  and  his  marriage,  the  third 
quatrain  of  Sonnet  107  bears  out  this  thought  of  refer- 
ence to  personal  happiness  because  it  begins,"  Now  with 
the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  [happy]  time,  my  love  looks 
fresh." 

The  remaining  sonnets  (109-126)  of  the  Southamp- 
ton Sequence  might  be  called  the  Recessional  Sonnets 
because  they  marked  the  final  receding  of  the  close  per- 
sonal friendship  between  Shakespeare  and  Southampton. 
(Southampton  himself  was  undoubtedly  too  busy  at  this 
time  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  Shakespeare  since 
his  life  then  was  centered  around  Essex.)  This  statement 
does  not  mean  that  they  were  enemies  thereafter.  But  it 
is  not  likely  that  these  terminal  sonnets  continued  beyond 
October,  1599  when  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  committed  to 
custody  by  the  Queen. 

Sonnets  109  to  116  are  based  upon  the  "old  friend" 
theme.  "If  I  have  rang'd,  like  him  that  travels,  I  return 
again"  (109);  "Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind  on 
newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend"  (110) ;  "Pity  me  then, 
dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye  even  that  your  pity  is  enough 
to  cure  me"  (111) ;  "Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dis- 
pense" (112);  and  reaches  a  poetic  height  with  Sonnet 
116,  "Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds  admit 
impediments.  Love  is  not  love  which  alters  when  it  al- 
teration finds." 

But  Sonnet  117  marks  a  turning  point  and  shows 
how  far  the  friendship  had  fallen  apart.  It  indicates  that 
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Shakespeare  was  cultivating  new  friendships  and  was 
rather  out  of  touch  with  Southampton.  Apparently  South- 
ampton had  accused  Shakespeare  of  these  things  and 
more,  and  the  sonnet  is  a  rather  weak  explanation  or 
excuse: 

"Accuse  me  thus:  that  I  have  scanted  all 

Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repay, 

Forgot  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call, 

Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day; 

That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds, 

And  given  to  time  your  own  dear  purchas'd  right; 

That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 

Which  should  transport  me  farthest  from  your  sight. 

Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down, 

And  on  just  proof  surmise  accumulate; 

Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown. 

But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken'd  hate; 

Since  my  appeal  says  I  did  strive  to  prove 

The  constancy  and  virtue  of  your  love." 

The  remaining  sonnets  in  the  sequence  are  largely 
accusatory,  apparently  on  both  sides,  and  the  sequence 
ends  with  what  might  be  taken  as  a  note  of  warning  to 
Southampton  in  Sonnet  126:  Time's  "audit,  though  de- 
lay'd,  answer'd  must  be,  and  her  quietus  [final  settling 
of  accounts21]  is  to  render  [surrender22]  thee." 

We  now  come  in  the  next  sonnet  (127)  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  sequence,  the  Dark  Lady  Sonnets 
(127-152).  And  we  must  remind  ourselves  of  the  two  pre- 
mises with  which  this  paper  was  started.  Shakespeare 
provided  Thorpe  (directly  or  indirectly)  with  the  copy 
for  the  volume  of  1609,  and  Shakespeare  arranged  the 
sonnets  himself  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  originally 
written,  chronologically. 

The  young  friend  of  the  first  sequence  (1594-99)  is 
not  the  young  friend  of  the  second  sequence  (1599-1600). 
In  the  first  place,  Southampton  was  much  too  busy  politi- 
cally at  this  time  to  be  a  partner  to  the  concentrated, 
intensified,  and  uninterrupted  amour  that  is  being  told  to 
us.  He  was  away  from  London,  from  time  to  time,  solicit- 
ing aid  for  Essex.  Furthermore,  the  young  friend  now  be- 
ing depicted  is  presented  as  being  untutored  in  the  affairs 
of  the  heart,  and  this  description  certainly  would  not  fit 
the  suave  Southampton  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  in  1599. 


21  Ibid.,  p.  134 

22  hOC.   tit. 
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These  sonnets  appear  to  have  been  written  in  quick 
sequence,  with  the  absence  of  the  early  rhetoric  or  over- 
blown flattery.  They  represent  a  Shakespeare  thoroughly 
smitten  by  the  charm  of  an  enchantress:  a  Shakespeare 
agonistes. 

Once  more  we  can  raise  the  question  whether  the 
sonnets  were  written  to  Henry  Wriothesley,  third  Earl  of 
Southampton  or  to  Lord  William  Herbert,  who  did  not 
become  the  third  Earl  of  Pembroke  until  the  death  of  his 
father,  January  19,  1601.  (Very  soon  after  this  date,  it  was 
proved  to  Queen  Elizabeth  that  her  maid  of  honor,  Mary 
Fitton,  was  with  child  by  the  new  Earl  of  Pembroke.23) 
Circumstances  seem  to  convince  us  that  the  sonnets  in- 
volved both  men,  that  Southampton  was  the  other  man  in 
the  first  sequence  and  that  Lord  William  Herbert  was  the 
other  man  in  the  second  sequence. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  also  of  the  fact  that,  in  pub- 
lishing the  first  collected  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
the  Folio  of  1623,  seven  years  after  the  poet's  death, 
Shakespeare's  confreres,  John  Heminge  and  Henry  Con- 
dell,  dedicated  the  book  to  the  acknowledged  patrons  of 
Shakespeare,  the  incomparable  brothers  William  and 
Philip  Herbert:  the  third  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  the  first 
Earl  of  Montgomery.  The  dedicatory  epistle  is  worth  bear- 
ing in  mind: 

But  since  your  Lordships  have  been  pleased  to 
think  these  trifles  something,  heretofore;  and  have 
prosecuted  both  them,  and  their  author  living,  with  so 
much  favor:  we  hope  that  (they  outliving  him,  and 
he  not  having  the  fate,  common  with  some,  to  be 
executor  of  his  own  writings)  you  will  use  the  like 
indulgence  toward  them,  you  have  done  unto  their 
parent.  There  is  a  great  difference,  whether  any  book 
choose  its  patrons,  or  find  them:  this  has  done  both. 
For,  so  much  were  your  Lordships'  likings  to  the  sev- 
eral parts,  when  they  were  acted,  as  before  they  were 
published,  the  volume  asked  to  be  yours.  We  have  but 
collected  them,  and  done  an  office  to  the  dead,  to 
procure  his  orphans,  guardians;  without  ambition 
either  of  self -prof  it,  or  fame:  only  to  keep  the  mem- 
ory of  so  worthy  a  friend,  and  fellow  alive,  as  was 
our  Shakespeare,  by  humble  offer  of  his  plays  to  your 
most  noble  patronage  ...  we  most  humbly  consecrate 
to  your  Highnesses  these  remains  of  your  servant 


23      sir  Sidney  Lee,  "William  Herbert,  third  Earl  of  Pembroke,"  DNB. 
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Shakespeare;  that  what  delight  is  in  them,  may  be 
ever  your  Lordships',  the  reputation  his,  and  the 
faults  ours,  if  any  be  committed,  by  a  pair  so  careful 
to  show  their  gratitude  both  to  the  living  and  the 
dead,  as  is  your  Lordships'  most  bounden,  John  Hem- 
inge,  Henry  Condell.24 

The  patronage  by  the  third  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  not 
a  haphazard  circumstance.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
when  the  young  Shakespeare  came  up  to  London  from 
the  country,  he  first  acted  in  the  theatre  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  second  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  company 
dissolved  during  the  plague,  1593.25 

William  Herbert,  who  became  the  third  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, was  born  April  8,  1580  at  Wilton  in  Wiltshire.  In 
April,  1597  he  was  persuading  his  father  to  allow  him 
to  live  in  London,  and  in  August  his  parents  were  corres- 
ponding with  Lord  Burghley  concerning  marriage  to 
Burghley's  granddaughter,  Lady  Bridget  Vere,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  Although  the  match  was  agreeable 
to  the  young  man,  it  came  to  nothing.  In  the  spring  of 
1598,  he  seems  to  have  settled  in  London.  The  illness  of 
his  father  recalled  him  to  Wilton  in  September,  1599,  but 
he  was  again  in  London  in  November,  1599,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  began  to  take  notice  of  him.  The  rest  of  the 
winter  he  spent  in  the  country,  suffering  from  ill  health. 
In  the  spring  of  1600,  he  returned  to  court  and  appeared 
to  continue  there  without  interruption  during  that  year.2'1 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  associating  Mary  Fitton  with 
Lord  William  Herbert  during  1600  because  records  exist 
to  show  the  facts.27  There  is  likewise  not  much  difficulty 
in  associating  her  with  the  members  of  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  company. 

In  the  same  year  [1600]  .  .  .  William  Kemp,  the 
chief  comedian  or  clown  of  the  Burbage  group,  dedi- 
cated his  book,  The  Nine  Dales  Wonder,  to  Mary 
Fitton,  "mayde  of  honour  of  the  most  sacred  Mayde 
Royal  Queene  Elizabeth."  Was  this  dedication  partly 
a  cause  of  the  rupture  which  resulted  in  Kemp  leaving 
the  Globe?  In  any  case,  we  can  be  assured  that  Mary 


24  Hazleton  Spencer,  The  Art  and  Life  of  William  Shakespeare,  pp. 
84-85,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  New  York,  1940. 

25  Craig,  p.  32. 

26  sir  Sidney  Lee,  "William  Herbert,"  DNB. 

27  Among  other  places,  the  affair  is  recorded  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
the  Queen's  secretary,  in  his  Correspondence,  February  5,  1601. 
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Fitton  and  the  players  were  on  friendly  terms.28 

At  this  time  Mary  Fitton  was  secretly  involved 
with  the  elderly  Sir  William  Knollys  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  make  good  the  arrangement 
by  marriage  as  soon  as  he  became  a  widower !  The  ar- 
rangement was  ruptured  by  her  indiscretion  with 
Pembroke.  Sonnet  135  refers  to  three  Wills:  one,  pre- 
sumably, is  the  poet  himself,  while  it  has  been  infer- 
red that  Pembroke  is  the  second;  but  the  third  has 
not  been  identified  —  unless  it  is  Sir  William.  Dow- 
den  first  mentioned  the  possibility  of  the  lady  having 
a  "husband"  named  Will,  and  Sonnet  152  suggests 
an  entanglement  of  this  nature.29 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  she  married  another 
Will,  a  Captain  William  Polwheele  in  1607.30 

These  few  quotations  should  show,  to  the  observant- 
minded,  that  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  Shake- 
speare to  know  Mary  Fitton  rather  well.  In  fact,  it  would 
have  been  much  more  difficult  for  him  not  to  know  her, 
particularly  since  she  appeared  to  be  a  femme  fatale. 
There  is  more  to  her  story  of  amours,  of  course,  than  has 
been  mentioned  here. 

Before  we  begin  the  William  and  Mary  Sequence  of 
the  sonnets  (127-152),  let  me  submit  the  following  out- 
line: 

127-130  Portraiture  of  the  Dark  Lady 

131-134  Entanglement:  The  Triangle 

135-136  Will  in  Overplus:  The  Quadrangle 

137-138  She  is  False 

139-140  She  is  Cruel 

141-142  Love  is  my  Sin 

143  Thou  may'st  have  thy  Will 

144  Two  Loves  I  Have 

145  Straight  in  her  Heart  did  Mercy  Come 
146-152  The  Disease 

146  Poor  Soul  147    Black  as  Hell 
148    With  Tears.  .  .  149    I  am  Blind.  .  . 
150    To  my  True  Sight.  .  .   151     Thy  poor  Drudge.  .  . 

152    Forsworn ! 
153-154    The  Cupid  Sonnets 

In  the  first  group  of  these  sonnets  (127-130)  Shake- 


28  Williams,  p.  211. 

29  Ibid.,  p.  210. 

30  sir  Sidney  Lee,  "Mary  Fitton,"  DNB. 
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speare  described  the  Dark  Lady  with  affection,  but  even 
into  this  group  there  crept  the  feeling  that  he  was  caught 
in  a  dazzling  web  spun  by  bodily  chemistry  rather  than 
by  a  meeting  of  the  minds. 

"Th'  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 

Is  lust  in  action.  .  .  . 

All  the  world  well  knows;  yet  none  knows  well 

To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  hell."  (129) 

The  next  group  (131-134)  not  only  shows  the  entan- 
glement increasing  but  introduces  the  third  person,  the 
young  man.  If  our  reasoning  is  correct,  at  this  time  Lord 
William  Herbert  was  nineteen  and  Shakespeare  thirty- 
five. 

"Is't  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone, 

But  slave  to  slavery  my  sweet'st  friend  must  be?"  (133) 

"So,  now  I  have  confess 'd  that  he  is  thine.  .  .  . 

Thou  usurer  that  put's  forth  all  to  use, 

And  sue  a  friend  came  debtor  for  my  sake."  (134) 

The  idea  in  this  last  line  is  that  the  friend  went  to 
woo  the  lady  for  Shakespeare  and  that  the  lady  fell  in 
love  with  the  messenger.31 

The  next  double  sonnet  (135-136)  not  only  introduces 
a  third  man  but  tell  us  that  each  one  of  them  was  named 
Will.  Shakespeare  could  seldom  resist  the  temptation  of- 
fered by  a  ready  pun  like  this,  for  which  we  can  be  thank- 
ful since  it  establishes  the  first  names  of  the  men  involved, 
whom  we  suggest  to  be  William  Spakespeare,  Lord  Wil- 
liam Herbert,  and  Sir  William  Knollys. 

"Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  Will, 
And  Will  to  boot,  and  Will  in  overplus."  (135) 

The  sonnets  from  now  on  show  the  poet  in  despera- 
tion and  are  full  of  accusations  against  the  lady  and  her 
promiscuity.  She  is  false  (137-138),  she  is  cruel  (139-140), 
and  he  realizes  not  only  that  his  passion  for  the  Dark 
Lady  is  a  sin  but  also  that  he  is  being  made  to  pay  for  his 
sin  by  mental  anguish  (141-142).  For  the  moment  he  is 
reconciled  to  share  her  with  another  if  there  is  no  other 
way: 

"So  will  I  pray  that  thou  mayst  have  thy  Will, 
If  thou  turn  back  and  my  loud  crying  still."  (143) 


31      Hubler,  p.  144 
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This  sonnet  is  followed  by  the  famous  one,  still  in 
the  same  vein: 

"Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair, 

Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  [haunt]  me  still: 

The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair, 

The  worser  spirit  a  woman  colour'd  ill."  (144) 

It  is  significant  that  this  sonnet  and  also  Sonnet  138 
can  be  dated  because  they  were  both  published  by  Jag- 
gard  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  of  1599.  This  fact  suggests 
that  they  were  recent  sonnets  not  yet  known  to  many 
people  and  therefore  having  sale's  value  for  the  new  book. 
Certainly  there  were  many  knowledgeable  people  in  the 
court,  theatrical,  and  literary  circles  of  the  day  who  were 
cognizant  of  the  affair. 

Sonnet  145  appears  to  continue  the  temporary  as- 
suagement noted  in  Sonnets  143  and  144  because  it  re- 
cords : 

"But  when  she  saw  my  woeful  state, 
Straight  to  her  heart  did  mercy  come, 
Chiding  that  tongue  that  ever  sweet 
Was  used  in  giving  gentle  doom." 

But  in  the  remaining  seven  sonnets  (146-152)  Shake- 
speare falls  ever  more  deeply  and  hopelessly  into  an  emo- 
tional state  of  despair  that,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
might  be  called  a  disease  of  passion,  ending  with  a  sonnet 
of  summation: 

"In  loving  thee  thou  know'st  I  am  foresworn, 

But  thou  art  twice  foresworn,  to  me  love  swearing; 

In  act  thy  bed-vow  broken."  (152) 

It  has  been  suggested  that  her  bed  vow  meant  her 
marriage  vow,  giving  proof  that  the  lady  was  already 
married.32  If  Shakespeare  had  meant  that,  it  is  most  likely 
that  he  would  have  said  just  that.  A  promise  or  arrange- 
ment to  marry  would  serve  just  as  well  to  indicate  that 
the  lady  was  forsworn. 

It  seems  logical  to  assume  that  if  Will's  friend  Will 
was  sufficiently  involved  with  Will  Knollys'  promised 
future  wife  to  acknowledge  a  son  born  in  March,  1601, 
Shakespeare  must  have  removed  himself  from  the  amour 
at  some  time  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1600,  at 
which  time  we  assume  likewise  that  the  sonnets  to  the 

32      Ibid.,  p.  162. 
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Dark  Lady  came  to  an  end.  Certainly  the  lady  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  become  the  future  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, but  did  not  succeed.  Instead,  she  married  a  Captain 
William  Polwheele  in  1607.  A  few  years  later  at  his  death 
she  married  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Lougher.33 

On  November  4,  1604,  the  third  Earl  of  Pembroke 
married  Lady  Mary  Talbot,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Talbot, 
seventh  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.34  His  family  had  married 
into  the  Talbot  family  during  the  two  previous  genera- 
tions. Since  he  left  no  son  to  succeed  him,  the  earldom 
of  Pembroke  passed  to  his  younger  brother  Philip,  who 
was  already  the  first  Earl  of  Montgomery. 

The  Cupid  Sonnets  (153-154)  complete  the  volume  of 
1609.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Dark  Lady  appar- 
ently, and  were  written  to  explain  in  a  highly  imaginative 
fashion  the  legend  of  Bath  to  a  lady  who  was  going  there. 
They  serve  as  a  pretty  finale,  made  of  chiffon  and  old 
lace.35  They  could  serve  also  as  the  beginning  of  another 
sonnet  sequence  which  Shakespeare  intended  to  write  or 
one,  at  least,  about  which  we  know  nothing.  The  poet 
said: 

"The  bath  for  my  help  lies 

Where  Cupid  got  new  fire,  my  mistress'  eyes."  (153) 

From  the  internal  and  external  evidence  relating  to 
the  sonnets,  I  am  drawn  to  suggest  that  the  following- 
conjectures  are  logical:  (1)  Shakespeare  himself  arranged 
the  sonnets  as  published,  in  a  chronological  order;  (2) 
the  young  friend  in  the  first  sequence  (1-126)  was  South- 
ampton and  in  the  second  (127-152)  was  Herbert;  (3)  the 
Dark  Lady  (127-152)  was  Mary  Fitton;  (4)  the  chief 
Rival  Poet  was  George  Chapman;  (5)  Sonnets  29-32  re- 
ferred to  Christopher  Marlowe,  Thomas  Kyd,  and  other 
friends  from  the  theatre,  following  upon  the  plague  years 
(1592-94);  (6)  Sonnets  48-52  referred  to  Mistress  Daven- 
ant;  (7)  The  Moon  Sonnet  alluded  to  Southampton's 
release  from  the  Tower  in  1598;  and  (8)  the  chronology 
of  the  sonnets  (1-152)  extended  from  1594  to  1600. 


Williams,  p.  211. 

Sir  Sidney  Lee,  "William  Herbert,"  DNB. 

An  examination  of  the  quarto  of  1609  in  its  original  binding  may 

show  that  the  Cupid  Sonnets  were  included  in  order  to  give  the 

buyer  good  measure  in  the  final  signature  of  pages. 
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PREFACE 

All  too  infrequently  in  our  society  we  find  a  person  with 
an  idea,  and  the  ability  and  courage  to  make  that  idea  a 
reality.  Such  a  person  was  Arthur  Herman  Wilson,  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Susquehanna  University  and  editorial 
board  chairman  of  Susquehanna  University  Studies  since 
its  inception  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Dr.  Wilson  conceived  this  publication,  nurtured  it 
against  adverse  times,  and  lavished  effort  and  wisdom  on 
it  to  produce  a  scholarly  journal  of  academic  stature.  It  is 
with  sincere  regret  that  the  editorial  board  and  the  present 
chairman  take  note  of  his  passing. 

In  any  corporate  effort,  whether  it  is  of  institutional 
nature  or  a  small  group  of  individuals  dedicated  to  pursue 
an  idea,  the  loss  of  a  dynamic  personality  reflects  upon  that 
effort.  Because  of  Dr.  Wilson's  death,  Volume  VII,  Number 
2  of  this  periodical  has  been  delayed  until  this  time  The 
Studies  will  continue,  and  the  current  staff  pledges  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  maintain  the  high  standards  of  academic 
endeavor  established  by  its  predecessors. 

—  Norman  W.  Ofslager 
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SAINT  THOMAS  AQUINAS 
AS  A  POLITICAL  SCIENTIST 


M.  Susan  Power 
Susquehanna  University 


I. 


St.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  a  political  scientist  who  has  some- 
thing to  say  of  relevance  to  the  modern  social  scientist.  In 
this  brief  analysis  of  Thomistic  political  science,  the  rela- 
tionship between  Thomistic  metaphysics  and  politics  is 
stressed,  rather  than  the  more  traditional  approach  of  ana- 
lyzing the  relationships  between  his  ethics  or  Treatise  on 
Law  and  politics.  This  approach  to  a  study  of  Thomistic 
politics  is  chosen  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Since  modern 
political  scientists  frequently  tend  to  overlook  the  relation- 
ship between  metaphysics  and  political  theory,  some  indi- 
cation of  the  importance  of  metaphysics  in  political  theory 
may  be  realized.  Furthermore,  most  of  the  scholarship  that 
has  been  done  in  Thomistic  political  theory  tends  to  look 
exclusively  to  Thomas'  theory  of  natural  law.  However,  it 
may  be  that  St.  Thomas  has  other  important  contributions 
to  make  in  his  political  theory  which  might  be  overlooked 
by  placing  too  much  stress  upon  his  theory  of  natural  law. 
Also,  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  Thomistic  ethics 
and  political  theory  may  be  clarified  by  stressing  his  meta- 
physics. 

A  brief  consideration  of  Aquinas'  conception  of  political 
science  may  help  to  elucidate  some  of  the  dilemmas  cur- 
rently facing  the  social  scientist.  St.  Thomas  did  consider 
the  study  of  politics  a  "science,"  yet  he  wrote  before  the 
modernist  conception  of  experimental,  "objective"  empirical 
science  was  fully  understood  by  the  European  mind.  The 
major  thesis  of  this  paper  is  that  St.  Thomas  still  deserves  to 
be  considered  as  a  scientist — and  that  his  conception  of 
science  merits  the  careful  consideration  of  the  modern  social 
scientist.  St.  Thomas  offers  the  modern  reader  a  concep- 
tion of  science  which  does  not  repudiate  or  conflict  with  the 
traditional  values  of  Christian  Western  civilization.  Put 
succinctly,  Thomistic  science  does  not  find  its  starting  point 
either  in  ethical  relativity  or  in  the  complete  severance  of 
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the  scientific  persuit  from  all  traditonal  or  religious  values. 
And  the  problem  of  the  proper  relationship  between  "value 
and  fact"  is,  of  course,  of  major  concern  in  contemporary 
intellectual  circles. 

For  example,  in  the  study  of  politics,  the  correct  rela- 
tionship between  political  science  and  ethics  may  not  be  a 
radical  separation  of  "facts  and  values,"  or  the  complete 
secularism  that  prevails  among  the  materialistic,  natural- 
istic scientists.  Perhaps  political  science  or  social  scientists 
may  be  led  astray  in  their  attempt  to  be  subservient  to  the 
currently  fashionable  and  successful  methods  of  the  natural 
scientist  by  emulating  their  emphasis  upon  empirical  obser- 
vables  to  the  exclusion  of  moral  or  ethical  considerations. 
Must  the  modern  political  scientist,  because  ostensibly  "ob- 
jective" in  his  scholarly  pursuits,  refrain  from  reaching  an 
ethical  judgment  concerning  Hitler  or  Stalin  or  Khrush- 
chev? Since  most  political  scientists  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  such  judgments  (either  overtly  or  covertly) ,  are  they, 
therefore,  while  proclaiming  their  "objectivity,"  to  stand 
open  to  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  or  dire  intellectual  dishon- 
esty? And  then,  lacking  technical  training  in  ethics,  is  the 
contemporary  political  scientist  to  "invent  his  own  values" 
or  object  to  Nazis,  for  example,  exclusively  on  procedural 
grounds  (Hitler  did  not  hold  the  proper  kind  of  elections) . 

If  one  chooses  the  alternative  of  complete  severance  of 
politics  and  ethics,  is  this  not  to  remove  the  political  scien- 
tist from  a  discussion  or  even  investigation  of  the  greatest 
political  problems  facing  the  modern  world?  In  other 
v/ords,  since  the  political  scientist  today  obviously  makes 
"value  judgments"  with  increasing  frequency,  what  is  to  be 
the  ethical  basis  for  these  judgments:  "moral  feeling," 
utility,  expediency,  the  liberal  ideology,  or  the  Christian 
ethical  system?  St.  Thomas'  conception  of  science  offers 
solutions  to  these  pressing  problems  which  the  contempor- 
ary social  scientist  might  study  as  answers  to  a  difficult  and 
complex  problem. 

II. 

St.  Thomas  wrote  no  equivalent  of  Aristotle's  Politics. 
His  political  thought  is  scattered  throughout  and  implied  in 
much  of  his  non-political  writings.  In  this  paper  it  would 
seem  best  to  first  seek  out  St.  Thomas'  definition  of  political 
science  and  to  place  it  within  his  outline  of  the  sciences. 
The  analysis  will  then  turn  to  the  Summa  Theologica  and 
other  works  for  the  definitions  of  the  major  transcendental 
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terms  which  are  the  foundations  for  his  political  thought. 
Thomas'  politics  are  closely  related  to  his  metaphysics.  But 
such  terms  as  the  common  good,  order,  and  justice  are  not 
defined  within  the  context  of  his  major  and  only  political 
work,  De  Regimine  Principum  Ad  Cypri. 

In  the  Commentary  on  the  Politics  of  Aristotle.  Book 
One  Introduction,  Aquinas  defines  political  science  in  the 
following  manner: 

It  is  clear  that  political  science,  which  is  concerned  with 
the  ordered  relationship  between  men,  belongs,  not  to 
the  realm  of  making  or  factitive  science  or  mechanical 
art,  but  rather  to  that  of  doing  or  the  moral  sciences.1 
A  science  of  politics  is  a  necessary  part  of  human  wisdom, 
for  the  political  community  or  the  city  is  pre-eminently  the 
product  of  man's  rational  and  social  nature.    A  study  of 
politics  is,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  practical  sciences,  a  sub- 
division of  ethics.     It  is  chiefly  concerned  with  order  as  it 
pertains  to  the  relationship  among  men  living  in  society 
which  is  considered  a  necessary  and  natural  part  of  human 
nature.    The  fundamental  element  and  starting  place  for 
the  ttudy  of  politics  is,  therefore,  the  nature  of  man  and  his 
manner  of  life  in  the  community. 

From  this  study,  one  is  led  to  the  development  of  a  prac- 
tical science  of  politics  based  upon  fundamental  ethical 
principles.  It  is  evident  that  Aquinas'  conception  of  a 
scientific  study  of  politics  makes  no  radical  separation  be- 
tween ethics  and  political  science.  One  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  for  political  science,  as  Aquinas  sees  it,  is  the  moral 
actions  of  men  living  together  in  the  mundane  world.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  major  problem  of  politics  is  the  rational 
development  of  the  ordered  Christian  community.  He 
brings  to  this  scientific  task  all  of  the  Christian  corpus  of 
"value  judgments,"  as  the  fundamental  moral  and  ethical 
principles  underlying  political  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Ac- 
cording to  Aquinas,  the  political  scientist  works  within  the 
Christian  ethical  tradition  and  seeks  to  develop  a  model  of 
the  correctly  ordered  Christian  community.  Because  it  is 
a  practical  and  not  a  theoretical  science,  politics  is  involved 
with  the  mundane  problem  of  seeking  the  proper  relation- 
ship between  Christian  principles,  accepted  as  axiomatic, 
and  the  existing  political  community.  Political  science  is 
precisely  the  study  of  this  relationship  and  is  concerned 


Aquinas  Selected  Political  Writings,  trans.  J.  G.  Dawson  (Oxford:  Bais 
El:iekwell,  1948),  p.  197. 
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with  the  proper  political  order.  Thus  Aquinas  solves  the 
whole  problem  of  the  proper  relationship  between  "values 
and  facts."  The  political  scientist  merely  adopts  Christian 
ethical  principles  as  his  fundamental  ethical  corpus,  adds  to 
them  the  dictates  of  natural  law  and  the  law  of  nature,  and 
then  proceeds  with  the  scientific  task  of  observing  the  on- 
going operations  of  existing  governments  and  the  process  of 
formulating  scientific  conclusions  and  moral  judgments. 

Political  science  is  said  to  be  the  most  important  of  the 
practical  sciences.  The  close  relationship  between  Chris- 
tian ethics  and  politics  in  Aquinas'  political  thought  be- 
comes apparent  from  the  following  quotation: 

If,  then,  the  most  important  science  is  that  which  treats 
of  the  noblest  and  most  perfect  things,  it  must  follow 
that  politics  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  practical 
sciences  and  the  keystone  of  them  all;  for  it  treats  of 
the  highest  and  perfect  good  in  human  affairs.2 
Aquinas  also  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  methodology  for 
the  study  of  politics.     Hence,  it  seems  best  to  include  his 
definition  of  the  proper  means  to  study  politics  in  this  dis- 
cussion.    According  to  Aquinas,  the  study  of  politics  has  an 
appropriate  method  and  system  which  is  "scientific"  in  na- 
ture.    Its  method  is,  in  Aquinas'  view,  similar  to  that  of  the 
speculative  sciences.    The  study  of  politics  involves  the  iso- 
lation of  some  unity — the  city — and  includes  the  comple- 
tion of  knowledge  by  observing  the  parts  of  this  unity,  the 
principles  of  the  unity,  and  the  observation  and  differentia- 
tion of  the  actions  and  changes  of  the  whole.     The  practical 
science  of  politics  is  concerned  with  the  observation  of  the 
relationship  between  parts  and  the  whole.     Following  what 
would  now  be  called  "empirical  political  science,"  Aquinas 
includes  also  the  study  of  means  to  perfect  the  existing. 

So  our  present  science  by  studying  the  principles  and 
various  parts  of  the  city  teaches  us  more  about  it  by 
throwing  light  upon  its  elements,  its  movements  and  its 
changes;  and,  being  also  a  practical  science,  it  shows  us 
also  how  these  various  elements  may  be  perfected;  for 
this  is  necessary  in  every  practical  science.3 
According  to  Aquinas,  practical  science  is  concerned 
with  action,  and  operates  in  imitation  of  nature.    The  hu- 
man intellect  is  the  principle  of  all  things  created  by  art, 
and  the  processes  of  art  are  modeled  on  those  found  in  na- 

a    Ibid.,  p.  199. 
3     Ibid.,  p.  199. 
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ture.  To  create  the  city  is  to  create  according  to  the  model 
that  the  political  scientist  deduces  by  analogy  from  his  ob- 
servations of  the  operations  of  nature.  For  nature  sets  out 
certain  principles  and  offers  a  model  to  the  artist,  or  to  the 
practical  science  of  politics.  Political  science  and  political 
life  is  a  study  of  the  intellectual  nature  of  man.  Man  by 
his  intellect  has  brought  order  into  a  community  composed 
of  individual  men.  The  political  community  exists  in  order 
to  serve  the  needs  of  human  life.  It  is  a  natural  part  of  man 
as  a  social  and  rational  animal,  and  political  science  is  a 
discipline  which  studies  man  living  in  the  political  commun- 
ity or  the  city.  Since  man  is  defined  as  a  social  animal,  the 
political  community  makes  full  and  complete  life  possible 
for  man,  and  is  essentially  different  from  the  domestic  com- 
munity or  the  family.  The  political  community  is  composed 
of  individuals  within  a  unity  of  order.  Within  the  unity  of 
the  political  community,  the  parts  have  a  sphere  of  action 
distinct  from  the  whole,  just  as  the  whole  has  a  sphere  of 
action  not  proper  to  any  of  its  parts.  Politics  is  thus  the 
scientific  study  of  order,  and  is  also  an  art  involved  with  the 
imitation  of  models.  "Human  government  derives  from 
divine  government  and  should  imitate  it."4 

In  the  Commentary  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  Book 
One  Introduction,  Aquinas  explains  that  order  relates  one 
thing  to  another.  There  are  two  kinds  of  order:  "one  is 
the  order  which  unites  together  the  parts  of  a  whole  or  of 
an  aggregate,'"  and  the  second  kind  of  order  "exists  between 
things  which  are  united  by  some  common  end."5  The  study 
of  political  order  is  subordinate  to  the  study  of  moral  order 
which  is  concerned  with  the  voluntary  action  of  man  ordered 
to  a  certain  end.  The  study  of  order,  according  to  Aquinas, 
may  be  considered  or  undertaken  in  four  different  ways. 
There  are,  correspondingly,  four  different  kinds  of  order  to 
be  investigated: 

1.  The  natural  order  of  the  universe;  not  produced  by 
reason,  but  considered  by  it. 

2.  The  order  which  reason  produces  in  its  own  acts. 

3.  The  order  which  reason  in  the  act  of  reflection  pro- 
duces in  voluntary  action. 

4.  The  order  which   reason  by   reflection   creates   in 
those  external  things  which  it  causes.6 

*  Ibid.,  p.  155. 
5  Ibid.,  p.  189. 
a    Ibid. 
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In  the  Summa  Thomas  explains  that  the  good  order  of 
existing  created  things  is  itself  created  by  God.  God  is  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  the  exemplar  of  the  order  of  things  by  his 
providence.7 

Since,  therefore,  the  providence  of  God  is  nothing  other 
than  the  notion  of  the  order  of  things  towards  an  end, 
as  we  have  said,  it  necessarily  fellows  that  all  things, 
inasmuch  as  they  participate  in  being  must  to  that  ex- 
tent be  subject  to  divine  providence.8 
Since  political  science  is  a  practical  science  and  also  an 
art,  and  since  its  task  is  to  order  things  according  to  the  or- 
der of  nature,  its  knowledge  is  closely  related  to  the  divine 
exemplars  or  ideas,  likenesses,  or  models  existing  in  the  di- 
vine mind. 

For  God  by  one  principle  understands  many  things,  and 
that  not  only  according  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but 
also  according  as  they  are  understood;  and  thus  is  to 
understand  the  several  models  of  things.  In  the  same 
way,  an  architect  is  said  to  understand  a  house,  when 
he  understands  the  form  of  a  house,  as  devised  by  him- 
self, from  the  fact  that  he  understands  the  model  or 
the  idea  of  the  house.9 

Thus,  if  the  political  scientist  is  to  understand  the  city, 
he,  like  the  architect,  needs  to  understand  that  the  city  was 
devised  by  man,  and  he  needs  to  understand  the  model  ac- 
cording to  which  the  city  was  ordered  by  man.  Hence,  the 
parts  of  the  model  for  the  formation  of  political  order  can 
be  discovered  and  understood  by  closely  analyzing  what  the 
existence  of  the  city  involves  intellectually.  The  correct 
order  for  the  parts  of  the  model  is  to  be  ascertained  by  ar- 
ranging them  according  to  the  divine  and  natural  order. 
Political  science,  therefore,  involves  a  co-ordination  of  ethics 
and  empirical  observation  of  political  existence.  For  man  is 
a  rational,  social,  political  animal.  The  model  of  the  city 
exists  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  God  is  known  through  His 
effects. 

As  ideas,  according  to  Plato,  were  the  principles  of 
knowledge  of  things  and  of  their  generation,  an  idea, 
as  existing  in  the  mind  of  God,  has  this  twofold  office. 
So  far  as  the  idea  is  the  principle  of  the  making  of 
things,  it  may  be  called  an  exemplar,  and  belongs  to 


Introduction  to  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  ed.  Anton  C.  Pegis  (New  York: 
The  Modern  Library,  1948),  p.  215. 
Ibid.,  p.  218. 
Ibid.,  p.  165. 
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practical  knowledge.    But  so  far  as  it  is  a  principle  of 
knowledge,  it  is  properly  called  a  likeness,  and  may  be- 
long to  speculative  knowledge  also.     As  an  exemplar, 
therefore,  it  is  related  to  everything  made  by  God  in  any 
period  of  time;  whereas  as  a  principle  of  knowledge,  it 
is  related  to  all  things  known  by  God,  even  though  they 
never  come  to  be  in  time;  and  to  all  things  that  He 
knows  according  to  their  likeness,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
known  by  Him  in  a  speculative  manner.10 
Good  is  founded  on  order,  the  right  order  in  things 
agrees  with  the  order  of  nature,  and  God  is  Good,  the  end 
desired  by  all  beings.11    A  definition  of  the  common  good  is 
given  by  Thomas  in  the  Summa  Contra  Gentiles. 

Furthermore,  the  particular  good  is  directed  to  the  com- 
mon good  as  its  end,  for  the  being  of  the  part  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  being  of  the  whole.  So  it  is  that  the  good  of 
the  nation  is  more  godlike  than  the  good  of  one  man. 
Now  the  supreme  good,  namely  God,  is  the  common 
good,  since  the  good  of  all  things  depends  on  Him;  and 
the  good,  whereby  each  thing  is  good,  is  the  particular 
good  of  that  thing,  and  of  those  that  may  depend  there- 
on. Therefore,  all  things  are  directed  to  one  good, 
namely  God,  as  their  end.12 
And  from  Summa: 

Everything  is  therefore  called   good   from  the   divine 
goodness,  as  from  the  first  exemplary,   effective  and 
final   principle   of   all   goodness.     Nevertheless,   every- 
thing is  called  good  by  reason  of  the  divine  goodness 
belonging  to  it,  which  is  formally  its  own  goodness, 
whereby  it  is  denominated  good.  .  .  . 
Hence  from  first  being,  essentially  being  and  good,  ev- 
erything can  be  called  good  and  a  being  inasmuch  as  it 
participates  in  the  first  being  by  way  of  a  certain  assim- 
ilation, although  distantly  and  defectively.  .  ,13 
On  the  basis  of  the  above  statements,  it  becomes  possible  to 
discover  what  Thomas  would  mean  by  good  government. 
Obviously,  one  of  the  most  pressing  questions  for  political 
science  within  the  Thomistic  framework  becomes  the  rela- 
tion of  human  government  to  divine  government;  the  rela- 
tionship between  human  order  and  natural,  divine  order. 
A  central  problem  of  politics  becomes  how  human  govern- 
ment can  be  made,  by  means  of  man's  intellect,  to  resemble 


10  Ibid.,  p.  166. 

n  Ibid.,  pp.  441-450. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  436.    Italics  added. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  52. 
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divine  government  and  hence  to  become  good.  Good  gov- 
ernment becomes  the  Christian  commonwealth — good  be- 
cause ordered  upon  a  model  of  God's  rule. 

St.  Thomas'  conception  of  the  relationship  between 
parts  and  the  whole  is  relevant  at  this  point.  From  this 
metaphyiscal  basis  any  Hegelian  conception  of  the  state  as 
a  separate  and  organic  entity  becomes  impossible.  Thomas' 
political  theory  stresses  the  importance  of  community  life, 
and  man's  relationship  to  the  common  good  of  that  society. 
Nevertheless,  the  importance  of  the  individuals  composing 
this  unity  or  society  forms  an  important  element  in  his 
political  theory.  According  to  Thomas,  a  society  is  a  mul- 
titude of  individuals;  hence,  the  following  metaphysical  de- 
finition is  equally  applicable  to  his  politics,  and  presumably 
underlies  it.  It  is  applicable  to  politics  when  one  thinks  of 
the  individual  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  the  community. 

A  whole  is  twofold.  In  one  sense  it  is  homogeneous, 
composed  of  like  parts;  in  another  sense  it  is  hetero- 
geneous, composed  of  dissimilar  parts.  Now  in  every 
homogeneous  whole,  the  whole  is  made  up  of  parts  hav- 
ing the  form  of  the  whole,  as,  for  instance,  every  part  oi 
water  is  water;  and  such  is  the  constitution  of  a  con- 
tinuous thing  made  up  of  its  parts.  In  every  hetero- 
geneous whole,  however,  every  part  is  wanting  to  the 
form  belonging  to  the  whole;  as,  for  instance,  no  part  of 
a  house  is  a  house,  nor  is  any  part  of  man  a  man.  Now 
a  multitude  is  such  a  kind  of  whole.  Therefore,  inas- 
much as  its  part  has  not  the  form  of  the  multitude,  the 
latter  is  composed  of  unities,  as  a  house  is  composed  of 
not  houses;  not,  indeed,  as  if  unities  constituted  multi- 
tude so  far  as  they  are  undivided,  in  which  way  they  are 
opposed  to  multitude,  but  so  far  as  they  have  being;  as 
also  the  parts  of  a  house  make  up  the  house  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  beings,  not  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
houses.  .  .  .  Multitude  also,  in  idea  follows  on  one; 
because  we  do  not  understand  divided  things  to  convev 
the  idea  of  multitude,  except  by  the  fact  that  we  attrib- 
ute unity  to  every  member.  Hence  one  is  placed  in  the 
definition  of  multitude;  but  multitude  is  not  placed  in 
the  definition  of  one  .  .  .  For  all  things  that  exist  are 
seen  to  be  ordered  to  each  other  since  some  serve  others. 
But  things  that  are  diverse  do  not  come  together  in  the 
same  order  unless  they  are  ordered  thereto  by  some  one 
being.  For  many  are  reduced  into  one  order  by  one 
better  than  by  many;  because  one  is  the  per  se  cause  of 
one,  and  many  are  only  the  accidental  cause  of  one, 
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inasmuch  as  they  are  in  some  way  one.     Since,  there- 
fore, what  is  first  is  most  perfect,  and  is  so  per  se  and 
not  accidentally,  it  must  be  that  the  first  which  reduces 
all  into  one  order  should  be  only  one.     And  this  is  God.14 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Thomas  should  deduce  from  this 
metaphysics  the  order  which  is  appropriate  for  the  human 
multitude.     Good  government,  the  right  order  of  the  human 
society,  will  be  government  by  one  directed  in  imitation  of 
the  order  of  the  universe  and  ultimately  to  God.     For  exam- 
ple, Thomas  says  the  following  concerning  the  proper  form 
of  government: 

So  the  best  ordering  of  power  within  a  city  or  a  kingdom 
is  obtained  when  there  is  one  virtuous  head  who  com- 
mands over  all;  and  who  has  under  him  others  who 
govern  virtuously;  and  when,  furthermore,  all  partici- 
pate in  such  government,  both  because  all  are  eligible 
and  because  all  participate  in  the  election  of  those  who 
rule.15 
And  from  the  same  metaphysical  basis  comes  the  conclusion 
that  the  common  welfare  is  the  promotion  of  individual 
welfare.16    And  hence  also  the  conclusion  that  individual 
well-being  can  not  exist  without  the  simultaneous  well-being 
of  the  family,  city,  or  realm.     Man  is  part  of  the  family,  the 
city;  and  he  should  consider  his  welfare  in  the  light  of  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  of  which  he  is  a  part.     For  according  to 
Aquinas,  the  individual  is  related  to  the  community  as  a 
part  is  related  to  a  whole,  and  the  object  of  justice  is  the 
common   well-being.17    However,   it   also   follows   that   the 
common  welfare  is  different  from  individual  well-fare,  just 
as  a  part  of  man  is  not  man,  and  a  part  is  not  the  whole. 

In  the  same  vein,  it  can  be  seen  that  Thomistic  theology 
and  metaphysics  impose  an  inherent  limitation  upon  the 
proper  sphere  of  governmental  action.  Justice,  law,  and 
virtue  are  considered  in  their  proper  place  within  the  Thom- 
istic hierarchy  of  orders.  Human  law  can  only  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  external  actions  of  man.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote virtue,  an  act  should  be  done  knowingly,  voluntarily, 
and  upon  a  firm  and  unchanging  principle.18  "Right,  or 
what  is  just,  lies  in  the  due  proportion  between  some  exter- 
ior action  and  another  according  to  a  certain  relationship  of 


14  ibid.,  pp.  65-67.    Italics  added. 

15  Aauinas  Selected  Political  Writings,  op.  cit.,  p.  149. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  161. 
n  Ibid.,  p.  165. 
is  Ibid.,  p.  147. 
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equality."19  Natural  justice  comes  from  the  nature  of  a 
thing  in  itself,  and  human  justice  flows  from  private  or 
public  agreement.  In  other  words,  the  relationship  con- 
stituting justice  can  be  formed  in  the  following  manner: 
"Such  a  proportion  or  standard  of  measurement  is  agreed  by 
the  consent  of  the  whole  community,  or  by  the  decree  of  the 
ruler  who  administers  and  represents  the  community.  And 
this  is  called  positive  justice."20  Positive  justice  is  subordi- 
nated to  natural  justice,  and  the  field  of  the  legally  just 
pertains  to  positive  law.  However,  Thomas  adds  that  if  a 
thing  is  by  nature  unjust,  it  cannot  be  made  just  by  human 
wisdom.21  The  judge  is  the  embodiment  of  justice  and  the 
ruler  is  the  custodian  of  justice.  The  scope  and  function  of 
human  positive  justice  is  to  regulate  men  in  their  relations 
with  each  other.  Hence,  the  proper  order  of  things  and  the 
difference  between  positive  justice,  natural  justice,  and  ul- 
timately God's  justice  leads  to  the  following  differentiation 
between  the  proper  spheres  of  operation  in  the  administrat- 
ing of  justice. 

Just  as  it  falls  to  temporal  princes  to  enact  legal  sta- 
tutes which  are  particular  determinations  of  the  nat- 
ural law,  in  all  of  those  matters  which  concern  the 
common  welfare  in  mundane  affairs;  so  also  it  is  the 
province  of  ecclesiastical  prelates  to  regulate  by  precept 
those  matters  which  affect  the  common  interest  of  the 
faithful  to  their  spiritual  well-being.22 
Obviously,  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  powers  over  the 
mundane  world  of  politics  follows;  limited,  however,  by  the 
requirement  that  this  superiority  extends  only  to  that  which 
falls  properly  within  the  order  of  the  spiritual. 

III. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  well  to  briefly  summarize  St.  Thom- 
as' conception  of  political  science,  and  to  consider  a  few 
of  the  advantages  the  Thomistic  framework  would  offer  to 
the  modern  social  scientist.  The  Thomistic  political  science 
consists  of  the  following  four  parts:  1)  The  first  task  of 
the  political  scientist  is  to  formulate  a  model  of  the  Chris- 
tian commonwealth.     This  is  a  strictly  intellectual  enter- 


19  Ibid.,  p.  163. 

20  ibid.    Italics  added. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  165. 

22  ibid.,  p.  167. 
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prise  which  involves  analyzing  the  necessaiy  parts  of  the 
human  community,  or  understanding  the  laws  of  nature 
pertaining  to  the  human  community.  This  knowledge  is 
then  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  model  of  good 
government.  Thus  one  constructs  the  model  of  the  Chris- 
tian commonwealth  or  the  good  government.  2)  The  pro- 
ject of  formulating  the  complete  science  of  the  Christian 
commonwealth  includes  the  second  part  of  the  Thomistic 
political  science,  a  study  of  moral  order.  Hence,  Christian 
religious  principles  serve  as  the  fundamental  ethical  basis 
for  judgments  concerned  with  good  government.  One 
clearly  defines  what  the  word  good  means.  Having  formu- 
lated the  model  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  in  a  two- 
step  process,  the  model  itself  and  the  ethical  propositions 
underlying  it,  the  political  scientist  turns  to  the  third  activ- 
ity of  politics,  the  observation  of  the  on-going  political 
reality  of  the  city.  3)  In  part  three  of  his  social  science, 
Aquinas  stresses  observation  of  the  relationships  between 
the  individual  and  the  community.  Thus,  one  is  led  to  the 
study  of  political  order  in  its  empirical  ramifications.  4) 
Finally,  the  political  scientist,  having  performed  all  the  fore- 
going intellectual  operations,  is  in  a  position  to  make  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  the  perfection  of  the  human  commun- 
ity, of  course  keeping  in  mind  the  criteria  of  what  is  possible 
and  useful  for  the  political  community  in  its  present  state  of 
existence. 

The  following  might  be  mentioned  as  the  chief  advan- 
tages which  the  Thomist  conception  of  political  science 
offer  the  modern  student  of  social  problems:  First,  his 
outline  of  political  science  solves  the  problem  of  "values  and 
facts."  The  whole  modernistic  argument  can  be  undercut 
by  merely  asserting  that  the  political  scientist  should  adopt 
the  Christian  ethical  corpus  or  natural  law  and  proceed 
from  there  to  the  study  of  politics.  Secondly,  the  adoption 
of  the  Christian  ethic  provides  an  objective  standard  for 
ethical  judgments.  Thirdly,  the  Thomistic  conception  of 
science  gives  the  student  greater  intellectual  freedom.  He 
is  not  merely  limited  to  studying  voting  returns  because 
these  can  be  conveniently  quantified  and  can  form  the  basis 
for  making  "scientific"  charts  and  graphs.  The  practical 
scientist  is  free  to  observe  purely  political  problems  and 
need  not  involve  himself  with  the  task  of  inventing  a  new 
"value"  structure  in  order  to  evaluate  the  current  political 
scene.     Thomistic   science   opens   the  way   for   theoretical 
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analysis  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  polities,  and  does 
not  necessarily  limit  the  scientist  to  sheer  observation  of 
empirical  events.  At  the  same  time,  such  an  empirical  ob- 
servation forms  an  important  part  of  Thomistic  political 
science,  as  has  been  previously  indicated. 

In  addition  to  the  greater  intellectual  freedom  of  Thom- 
istic science  and  the  solution  of  the  "facts-values"  problem, 
this  conception  of  political  science  opens  up  the  possibility 
of  formulating  a  series  of  realistically  based  and  scientific- 
ally formulated  suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  political 
community.    This  would  not  be  directionless  change  or  en- 
slavement to  change  for  change's  sake.    The  political  scien- 
tist would  have  a  clear  end  in  view — the  perfection  of  the 
Christian  commonwealth  for  the  sake  of  a  good  life  for  the 
community.    Thomistic  science  solves  the  problem  of  quan- 
tification by  asserting  that  an  ordered  body  of  scientific  in- 
formation can  exist  and  have  a  degree  of  reliability  without 
being  limited  to  the  purely  quantifiable.    Thus,  one  asserts 
that  much  of  the  reality  of  politics  cannot  be  quantified, 
and  yet,  needs  the  attention  of  the  trained  political  scientist. 
Furthermore,  this  emphasis  of  Thomistic  science  moves  the 
political  scientist  into  the  observation  and  analysis  of  the 
fundamental   problems   of  politics,   regardless   of   whether 
such  problems  are  amenable  to  quantification  or  observa- 
tion.    For  example,  the  problem  of  the  proper  relationship 
between  church,  state,  and  education  which  has  been  much 
discussed  by  politicians  recently  might  be  investigated  by 
the  political  scientist  who  employs  the  Thomistic  framework 
and  would  be  considered  as  a  political  problem  amenable  to 
the  Thomistic  scientific  methodology.    The  modern  social 
scientist  tends  to  relegate  such  difficult  political  problems 
into  an  intellectual  wilderness  labled  "unabe  to  be  solved 
by  scientific  methods."    And  finally,  the  Thomistic  concep- 
tion of  science  offers  the  possibility  of  freeing  the  scientist 
from  enslavement  to  transient  contemporary  political  ide- 
ologies, and  consequently  leading  him  into  the  realm  of 
more  realistic,  practical  investigation  of  politics.     The  po- 
litical scientist  who  devotes  himself  to  attempting  to  achieve 
here  on  earth  some  utopinistic   Marxian  equalitarianism, 
nationalistic  Third  Reich,  or  "pure  direct  democracy"  soon 
may  lose  contact  with  the  world  of  political  reality.     "Revo- 
lutionary messianism,"  a  widespread  characteristic  of  the 
contemporary  intellectual  period,  may  be  avoided  by  resort- 
ing to  a  conception  of  social  science  grounded  upon  Chris- 
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tian  ethical  principles  and  natural  law.23  St.  Thomas'  poli- 
tical thought  presents  a  viable  alternative  which  avoids 
several  of  the  defects  in  other  conceptions  of  science,  and 
has  possible  advantages  for  the  intellectual  who  moves  in 
the  modern  world. 


23  Cf.  Norman  Conn,  The  Pursuit  of  the  Millennium:  Revolutionary 
Messianism  in  Medieval  and  Reformation  Europe  and  its  Bearing  on 
Modern  Totalitarian  Movements.  (New  York:  Harper  Torchbooks,  The 
Academy  Library,  1961).  Eric  Voegelin,  The  New  Science  of  Politics: 
An  Introduction  (Chicago,  Illinois:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press 
1952) . 


RACE  CONSCIOUSNESS 
IN  COUNTEE  CULLEN'S  POETRY 

Beulah  Reimherr 
Susquehanna  University 

The  theme  of  race  consciousness  is  one  of  several  themes 
that  run  through  the  poetry  of  Countee  Cullen.  Nature, 
classical  mythology,  love,  death,  religion,  the  animals 
that  failed  to  reach  Noah's  ark,  even  cats,  captured 
his  pen.  Although  Cullen  stoutly  defended  his  right  to  deal 
with  any  subject  that  interested  him,  James  Weldon  John- 
son felt  that  the  best  of  Cullen's  poetry  was  motivated  by 
race.  Before  discussing  the  racial  theme  as  it  appears  in 
Cullen's  poetry,  this  paper  includes  a  brief  glimpse  of  his 
literary  setting  and  a  summary  of  his  most  important  writ- 
ings. 

Cullen  was  an  outstanding  lyric  poet  during  the  Negro 
Renaissance,  an  upsurge  of  creative  expression  on  the  part 
of  Negro  poets,  novelists,  and  artists  which  occurred  during 
the  twenties.  From  1918  to  1932,  more  than  twenty  books 
of  poetry,  both  anthologies  and  books  by  individual  poets; 
and  twenty-five  novels  were  published.  Writers  such  as 
Carl  Van  Doren,  Carl  Van  Vechten,  and  Alain  Locke  not 
only  encouraged  the  New  Negro  writers,  but  in  the  words 
of  Jay  Saunders  Redding:  "America's  interest  in  the  Negro 
as  he  expressed  himself  was  outrun  only  by  her  interest  in 
expressing  the  Negro,"1  or  in  other  words,  using  the  Negro 
as  subject  matter.  Among  the  many  writers  who  saw  the 
artistic  possibilities  in  Negro  life  were  the  dramatists  Ridgely 
Torrence,  Eugene  O'Neill,  Paul  Green;  the  novelists  Ellen 
Glasgow,  Waldo  Frank,  Sherwood  Anderson,  DuBose  Hey- 
ward,  Julia  Peterkin;  and  the  poets  Edwin  Arlington  Robin- 
son, William  Rose  Benet,  and  Witter  Bynner.  The  Survey 
Graphic  brought  out  a  special  Negro  issue  entitled  "Harlem: 
The  Mecca  of  the  New  Negro";  national  magazines  such  as 
The  American  Mercury,  Century,  The  Nation,  Harper's 
Magazine,  Vanity  Fair,  and  Poetry  opened  their  pages  to 
Cullen,  Lanston  Hughes,  Claude  Mckay  and  the  other  New 
Negro  writers. 

i    To  Make  A  Poet  Black  (Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  1939) ,  p.  100. 
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Born  in  1903,  Countee  Cullen  was  the  foster  son  of  a 
Methodist  minister  of  New  York.  He  graduated  from  New 
York  University  in  1925,  received  his  master's  degree  from 
Harvard  University  in  1926,  and  did  further  study  in  French 
at  the  Sorbonne.  From  1934  until  his  death,  he  was  a 
teacher  of  French  and  English  at  the  Frederick  Douglass 
Junior  High  School  in  New  York  City. 

Cullen  was  a  precocious  and  versatile  writer.     His  first 
poem  was  published  when  he  was  thirteen;  he  wrote  consid- 
erable poetry  at  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School;  and  at  New 
York  University   he   received   national   attention   for   two 
poems,  "The  Shroud  of  Color"   and  "The  Ballad  of  The 
Brown  Girl."    Upon  graduating  from  college,  he  published 
his  first  book  of  poetry,  Color,  in  1925.     It  received  the 
Harmon  Gold  Award2  and  the  following  praise  from  Mark 
Van  Doren:     "He  has  an  accent  of  his  own.     Skill  appears 
in  the  clarity  and  the  certainty  of  his  song."3    In  1927,  Cul- 
len published  his  second  book  of  poetry,  Cojiper  Sun,  and 
edited  an  anthology  of  Negro  poets,  Caroling  Dusk.    In  1929, 
while  in  France  on  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship,  he  published 
a  third  book  of  poetry,  The  Black  Christ.    In  addition  to  his 
poetry,  he  wrote  a  novel,  One  Way  to  Heaven,  1932,  which 
was  ranked  by  Robert  Bone  as  one  of  the  best  novels  written 
during    the   Negro    Renaissance;4    The    Medea    and    Some 
Poems,  1935  (a  translation  of  Euripides'  Media  into  collo- 
quial English) ;  and  two  books  of  children's  literature,  The 
Lost   Zoo,   1940    ("the  snake-that-walked-upon-its-tail  and 
other  wondrous  animals  that  failed  to  reach  the  ark)  and 
My  Lives  and  How  I  Lost  Them,  1942  (concerning  a  favorite 
companion   of   Cullen's,    Christopher   Cat).      On    These   I 
Stand,  published  posthumously  in  1947,  was  a  personal  se- 
lection of  his  poems  made  just  prior  to  his  death  in  1946.5 
In  Cullen's  poetry,  the  themes  of  love  and  religion  hold 
a  place  of  equal  importance  with  the  theme  of  race  con- 
sciousness.    Cullen  was  essentially  a  lyric  poet;  however,  an 
awareness  of  color  and  the  difference  it  made  in  America 
influenced  his  early  poetry  and  ran  as  an  undercurrent  of 
frustration  and  depression  in  his  later  writing.     There  was 


2  An  award  of  $400  and  a  special  gold  medal. 

3  "Countee  Cullen  Commences,"  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Books.  Janu- 
ary 10,  1926. 

*    Robert  A.  Bene,  The  Negro  Novel  in  America  (New  Haven,  1958)    p   229 
5    Other  writings  include  "St.  Louis  Wcman,"  a   play  written  in 'collab- 
oration with  Arna  Bontemps,  and  "The  Dark  Tower,"  a  series  of  21  ar- 
ticles written  for  Opportunity. 
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a  much  greater  consciousness  of  race  in  Color  than  in  his 
subsequent  books.  One-third  of  the  poems  in  Color  have 
some  reference  to  race,  but  only  one-seventh  of  the  poems 
in  Copper  Sun  and  The  Black  Christ  have  any  racial  over- 
tones, and  only  two  poems  in  The  Medea. 

There  was  a  tension  between  Cullen's  desire  to  be  purely 
a  lyric  poet  and  his  feelings  of  race  consciousness.  Cullen 
stated:  "Most  things  I  write,  I  do  for  the  sheer  love  of  the 
music  in  them.  Somehow  or  other,  however,  I  find  my 
poetry  of  itself  treating  of  the  Negro,  of  his  joys  and  his 
sorrows  —  mostly  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  heights  and  the 
depths  of  emotion  which  I  feel  as  a  Negro."6 

This  was  especially  true  of  Color,  which  was  impregnat- 
ed with  race  consciousness.  A  reviewer  of  Color  stated: 
"Every  bright  glancing  line  abounds  in  color,"  the  designa- 
tion used  by  Cullen  for  his  racial  poems.7  This  critic  point- 
ed out  that  there  are  a  few  poems  with  no  mention  of  color 
which  any  genuine  poet,  black  or  white,  could  have  written. 
These  are  best  exemplified  by  such  poems  as  "To  John  Keats, 
Poet  At  Spring  Time,"  the  numerous  epitaphs,  and  the 
shorter  poems  on  love,  death,  and  the  swift  passing  of  life. 
A  second  group  of  poems  have  the  adjectives  "black," 
"brown"  or  "ebony"  deliberately  introduced  to  show  that 
the  author  had  color  in  mind.  Such  poems  include  'To  a 
Erown  Girl,"  "To  a  Brown  Boy,"  "Black  Magadalens,"  "A 
Brown  Girl  Dead,"  "Bread  and  Wine,"  "Wisdom  Cometh 
with  the  Years,"  and  "Threnody  for  a  Brown  Girl."8  Oth- 
ers arise  with  full  race  consciousness.  These  include  the 
many  poems  describing  the  prejudice  of  America  toward 
the  Negro  and  his  reactions  to  discrimination.  As  stated  by 
Owen  Dodson,  if  one  were  to  ask  any  Negro  what  he  found  in 
Cullen's  poetry,  he  would  say:  "All  my  dilemmas  are  writ- 
ten here  —  the  hurt  pride,  the  indignation,  the  satirical 
thrusts,  the  agony  of  being  black  in  America."9 

Cullen's  first  important  poem  to  contain  feelings  of  race 
consciousness  is  "The  Shroud  of  Color."  Before  condemn- 
ing it  for  its  echoes  of  Milton  and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  poem  was  written  when  Cullen 


Chicago  Bee,  December  24,  1927. 

"Color:   A  Book  of  Verse,"  Crisis,  XXXI    (March  1926),  238-239.    The 

reviewer  is  thought  to  be  the  novelist  Jessie  Fauset  who  was  then  the 

literary  critic  for  Crisis, 

"Threnody  for  a  Brown  Girl"  won  Poetry's  John  Reed  Memorial  Prize 

of  $100.    See  Poetry,  XXVI  (May  1925),  78-80. 

Owen  Dodson,  "Countee  Cullen,"  Phylon,  VII  (First  Quarter,  1946)  19-20. 
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was  barely  twenty.  Yet  Laurence  Stallings  considered  it 
the  most  distinguished  poem  to  appear  in  American  Mer- 
cury for  1924.10 

Cullen  introduced  the  poem  by  describing  his  joy  in  the 
beauty  of  the  world  and  his  idealism  that  saw  in  man  "a 
high-perfected  glass  where  loveliness  could  lie  reflected." 
However,  truth  taught  him  that  because  of  his  color,  man 
would  kill  his  dreams.  His  color  was  "a  shroud"  that  was 
strangling  him,  for  it  prevented  others  from  seeing  him  as 
an  individual. 

"Lord,  being  dark,"  I  said,  "I  cannot  bear 

The  further  touch  of  earth,  the  scented  air; 

Lord,  being  dark,  forewilled  to  that  despair 

My  color  shrouds  me  in,  I  am  as  dirt 

Beneath  my  brother's  heel;  .  .  .  ." 
In  a  series  of  four  visions  God  showed  him  that  struggle, 
not  suicide  is  the  law  of  life.  In  the  first  vision,  the  strug- 
gle of  the  plant  kingdom  toward  fulfillment  was  described. 
Some  seeds  thrust  eager  tentacles  to  sun  and  rain,  climb, 
yet  die;  but  others  burst  into  triumphant  bloom.  The  sec- 
ond vision  revealed  the  struggle  within  the  animal  kingdom 
for  life.    In  beautiful  lines  Cullen  stated: 

And  no  thing  died  that  did  not  give 
A  testimony  that  it  longed  to  live. 
Man,  strange  composite  blend  of  brute  and  god, 
Pushed  on,  nor  backward  glanced  where  last  he  trod. 
He  seemed  to  mount  a  misty  ladder  flung 
Pendant  from  a  cloud,  yet  never  gained  a  rung 
But  at  his  feet  another  tugged  and  clung. 
But  still,  his  conclusion  was  that,  "those  whose  flesh  is  fair" 
can  fight  on.    The  scene  shifted  to  heaven  where  even  God 
had  to  struggle  to  preserve  his  mastery  against  the  forces 
of  Lucifer.    The  last  scene  was  a  vision  of  his  own  people, 
of  their  flourishing  life  of  freedom  in  Africa  followed  by  the 
dark  days  of  slavery.    In  spite  of  having  been  enslaved,  the 
Negro  maintained  faith   in   man.     His  grief  now  seemed 
"puny"  in  light  of  the  suffering  that  his  people  had  lived 
through.     The  poem  thus  ended  on  a  note  of  racial  pride,  a 
salient  feature  of  the  Negro  Renaissance. 

With  music  all  their  hopes  and  hates 

Were  changed,  not  to  be  downed  by  all  the  fates. 

And  somehow  it  was  borne  upon  my  brain 

10  Laurence  Stallings,  "The  First  Reader,"  New  York  World,  Jan.  7,  1925; 
"The  Shroud  of  Color,"  American  Mercury,  III  (November  1924).  306-308. 
ii  "The  Shroud  of  Color,"  On  These  I  Stand  (New  York,  1947) ,  pp.  16-23. 
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How  being  dark,  and  living  through  the  pain 
Of  it,  is  courage  more  than  angels  have  .  .  . 
The  cries  of  ail  dark  people  near  or  far 
Were  billowed  over  me,  a  mighty  surge 
Of  suffering  in  which  my  puny  grief  must  merge 
And  lose  itself;  I  had  no  further  claim  to  urge 
For  death  .... 

Some  of  Cullen's  best  expressions  of  race  consciousness 
appear  in  his  sonnets.  In  an  early  sonnet,  "Yet  Do  I  Mar- 
vel," he  presented  four  paradoxes  and  then  "gathering  up 
an  infinity  of  irony,  pathos  and  tragedy  in  the  final  couplet" 
stated  the  problem  that  most  vitally  concerned  him.  Ac- 
cording to  James  Weldon  Johnson,  these  are  "the  two  most 
poignant  lines  in  American  literature."  When  one  is  op- 
pressed for  a  difference  beyond  his  control,  how  can  he  sing? 

I  doubt  not  God  is  good,  well-meaning,  kind, 
And  did  He  stoop  to  quibble  could  tell  why 
The  little  buried  mole  continues  blind, 
Why  flesh  that  mirrors  Him  must  some  day  die, 
Make  plain  the  reason  tortured  Tantalus 
Is  baited  by  the  fickle  fruit,  declare 
If  merely  brute  caprice  dooms  Sisyphus 
To  struggle  up  a  never-ending  stair. 
Inscrutable  His  ways  are,  and  immune 
To  catechism  by  a  mind  too  strewn 
With  petty  cares  to  slightly  understand 
What  awful  brain  compels  His  awful  hand. 
Yet  do  I  marvel  at  this  curious  thing: 
To  make  a  poet  black,  and  bid  him  sing  !"13 
Sorrow  at  the  restrictions  excluding  Negroes  from  the  main- 
stream of  American  life  deepened  in  "Hunger"  and  "The 
Dark  Tower"  to  a  contemplation  of  suicide  in  "Mood."    In 
"Hunger"   Cullen  expressed   restlessness  with  the  limited 
measure  alloted  him  in  a  world  that  is  "a  pageant  permeate 
with  bliss."    In  "The  Dark  Tower,"  Cullen  cried  out  against 
the  inferior  position  accorded  Negroes.    There  was  a  place 
for  both  black  and  white  in  creation;  surely  then  God  did 
not  intend  subjection  and  sorrow  to  be  the  Negroes'  eternal 
lot. 

We  shall  not  always  plant  while  others  reap 
The  golden  increment  of  bursting  fruit, 
Not  always  countenance,  abject  and  mute, 
That  lesser  men  should  hold  their  brothers  cheap; 
Not  everlastingly  while  others  sleep 

12  James  Weldon  Johnson,  The  Book  of  American  Negro  Poetry  (New  York 
1931),  pp.  220-221. 

13  "Yet  Do  I  Marvel,"  Century,  CIX  (November,  1924),  122. 
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Shall  we  beguile  their  limbs  with  mellow  flute, 

We  were  not  made  eternally  to  weep. 

The  night  whose  sable  breast  relieves  the  stark, 

White  stars  is  no  less  lovely  being  dark, 

And  there  are  buds  that  cannot  bloom  at  all 

In  light,  but  crumple,  piteous,  and  fall; 

So  in  the  dark  we  hide  the  heart  that  bleeds, 

And  wait,  and  tend  our  agonizing  seeds.14 

In  "A  Thorn  Forever  in  The  Breast,"  he  continued  the 
thought  of  how  far  short  the  actual  world  was  from  the  ideal 
world,  or  for  the  Negro,  the  black  world  from  the  white. 
Should  he  through  his  writing  struggle  to  bring  the  actual 
closer  to  the  ideal?  He  implied  futility  when  he  noted  that 
Christ,  the  world's  greatest  idealist,  died  on  a  cross. 

A  hungry  cancer  will  not  let  him  rest 

Whose  heart  is  loyal  to  the  least  of  dreams; 

There  is  a  thorn  forever  in  his  breast 

Who  cannot  take  his  world  for  what  it  seems; 

Aloof  and  lonely  must  he  ever  walk, 

Plying  a  strange  and  unaccustomed  tongue, 

An  alien  to  the  daily  round  of  talk, 

Mute  when  the  sordid  songs  of  earth  are  sung. 

This  is  the  certain  end  his  dream  achieves: 

He  sweats  his  blood  and  prayers  while  others  sleep, 

And  shoulders  his  own  coffin  up  a  steep 

Immortal  mountain,  there  to  meet  his  doom 

Between  two  wretched  dying  men,  of  whom 

One  doubts,  and  one  for  pity's  sake  believes.15 

All  was  not  sorrow  in  Cullen's  racial  poems  for  some  joy 
and  racial  pride  are  expressed.  According  to  Sterling 
Brown,  the  complete  picture  of  the  Negro  in  America  is  not 
all  tragedy.  In  his  words:  "I  have  heard  laughter,  high 
spirited  enjoyment  of  living  and  not  always — or  mainly, 
among  the  lucky  few  —  but  rather  among  the  harassed 
many.  The  Negro  has  ability  to  take  it,  to  endure,  and  to 
wring  out  of  life  something  of  joy."16  "Harlem  Wine,"  ac- 
cording to  Arthur  Davis,  glorified  the  "uncontrollable 
strength  of  black  living,  contrasting  it  by  implication  with 
the  'watery'  life  of  the  other  group."17 


14  "From  the  Dark  Tower,"  On  These  I  Stand,  p.  47. 

15  "A  Thorn  Forever  in  The  Breast,"  On  These  I  Stand,  p.  91. 

16  "The  Negro  Author  and  His  Publisher,"  The  Quarterly  Review  of  Higher 
Education  Among  Negroes,  IX  (July  1941),  146. 

17  "The  Alien-and  Exile  Theme  in  Countee  Cullen's  Racial  Poems,"  Phylon, 
XIV  (Fourth  Quarter,  1953) ,  394. 
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This  is  not  water  running  here, 

These  thick  rebellious  streams 
That  hurtle  flesh  and  bone  past  fear 

Down  alleyways  of  dreams. 

This  is  a  wine  that  must  flow  on 

Not  caring  how  not  where, 
So  it  has  ways  to  flow  upon 

Where  song  is  in  the  air  ...  ,18 

An  equal  picture  of  joy  appeared  in  "She  of  the  Dancing- 
Feet  Sings,"  in  which  a  girl  felt  her  singing  and  dancing 
were  out  of  place  in  heaven;  she  would  rather  join  the  "wist- 
ful angels  down  in  hell." 

And  what  would  I  do  in  heaven,  pray, 

Me  with  my  dancing  feet, 
And  limbs  like  apple  boughs  that  sway 

When  the  gusty  rain  winds  beat? 

And  how  would  I  thrive  in  a  perfect  place 

Where  dancing  would  be  sin, 
With  not  a  man  to  love  my  face 

Nor  an  arm  to  hold  me  in?19 

Racial  pride  characterized  the  Negro  Renaissance.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  submerge  their  differences,  Negro  writers 
gloried  in  them.  In  "A  Song  of  Praise"  Cullen  pictured 
dark  girls  as  being  lovlier  and  more  passionate  than  white 
girls. 

You  have  not  heard  my  love's  dark  throats, 

Slow-fluting  like  a  reed, 
Release  the  perfect  golden  note 

She  caged  there  for  my  need. 

Her  walk  is  like  the  replica 

Of  some  barbaric  dance 
Wherein  the  soul  of  Africa 

Is  winged  with  arrogance  .  .  . 

My  love  is  dark  as  yours  is  fair, 

Yet  lovlier  I  hold  her 
Than  listless  maids  with  pallid  hair, 

And  blood  that's  thin  and  colder  .  .  .20 

Africa  was  a  source  of  racial  pride.  In  the  Negro's 
search  for  a  heritage  to  which  he  could  look  with  pride, 
Africa  became  his  dream  world.  The  discovery  of  ancient 
Negro  sculpture  revealed  Africa  as  once  the  possessor  of  an 


is  "Harlem  Wine,"  Color,  p.  13. 

19  "She  of  the  Dancing  Feet  Sings,"  On  These  I  Stand,  39. 

20  "A  Song  of  Praise,"  On  These  I  Stand,  p.  4. 
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advanced  civilization.21  America  was  discovered  as  an 
alien  country  and  Africa  pictured  as  a  land  of  beauty  and 
peace  in  "Brown  Boy  to  Brown  Girl." 

...  in  no  least  wise 
Am  I  uncertain  that  these  alien  skies 
Do  not  our  whole  life  measure  and  confine. 
No  less,  once  in  a  land  of  scarlet  suns 
And  brooding  winds,  before  the  hurricane 
Bore  down  upon  us,  long  before  this  pain, 
We  found  a  place  where  quiet  waters  run; 
I  felt  your  hand  this  way  upon  a  hill, 
And  felt  my  heart  forebear,  my  pulse  grow  still.22 

In  this  distant  heritage  there  were  Negroes  who  were 
kings  and  queens.  Thus,  Jim  the  handsome  hero  of  "The 
Black  Christ"  was  of  "imperial  breed."  The  heroine  of  The 
Ballad  of  The  Brown  Girl  "comes  of  kings"  and  her  dagger 
had  once  been  used  by  "a  dusky  queen,  in  a  dusky,  dream- 
lit  land."  One  of  Cullen's  best  sonnets  described  the  heroic 
rulers  of  Haiti  who  fought  for  their  independence  against 
Napoleon. 

These  men  were  kings,  albeit  they  were  black, 

Christophe  and  Dessalines  and  L'Ouverture; 

Their  majesty  has  made  me  turn  my  back 

Upon  a  plaint  I  once  shaped  to  endure. 

These  men  were  black,  I  say,  but  they  were  crowned 

And  purple-clad,  however  brief  their  time. 

Stifle  your  agony;  let  grief  be  drowned; 

We  know  joy  had  a  day  once  and  a  clime. 

Dark  gutter-snipe,  black  sprawler-in-the-mud, 

A  thing  men  did  a  man  may  do  again. 

What  answers  filter  through  your  sluggish  blood 

To  these  dark  ghosts  who  knew  so  bright  a  reign? 

"Lo,  I  am  dark,  but  comely,"  Sheba  sings. 

"And  we  were  black,"  three  shades  reply,  "but  kings."23 

Cullen's  treatment  of  Africa  was  influenced  by  the  twin 
concepts  of  primitivism  and  atavism.  For  the  primitivists, 
the  Negro  according  to  Robert  Bone,  had  an  especial  appeal 
as  "he  represented  the  unspoiled  child  of  nature,  the  noble 
savage — carefree,  spontaneous,  and  sexually  uninhibited."24 
Atavism,  in  this  context,  was  the  persistence  in  present 


21  Albert   C.    Barnes,   "Primitive    Negro    Sculpture    and    Its    Influence   on 
Modern  Civilization,"  Opportunity,  VI   (March  22,   1928),  140. 

22  "Brown  Boy  to  Brown  Girl,"  Color,  p.  5. 

23  "Black    Majesty    (after    reading    John    W.    Vandwecook's    chronicle    of 
sable  glory) "  On  These  I  Stand,  p.  101. 

24  The  Negro  Novel  in  America,  p.  59. 
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civilization  of  "old  remembered  ways"  from  Africa,  a  concept 
employed  by  Vachel  Lindsay  in  "The  Congo."  A  yearning 
for  the  African  jungles,  a  desire  to  dance  naked  under  palm 
trees,  the  imagined  throbbing  of  tomtoms,  and  the  feeling 
of  savages  were  the  expressions  of  atavism. 

Several  writers  exposed  the  falsity  of  associating  primi- 
tivism  and  atavism  with  the  Negro.  Although  Wallace 
Thurman  in  his  novel  Infants  of  the  Spring  suggested  that 
Alain  Locke,  Carl  Van  Vechten,  and  Countee  Cullen  favored 
atavism,  he  showed  its  falseness  in  his  satiric  description  of 
a  literary  meeting  at  which  the  main  writers  of  the  Negro 
Renaissance  debated  whether  African  origins  still  persist  in 
the  American  Negro.  In  this  debate  (quite  the  best  thing 
in  the  entire  book)  Claude  Mckay,  a  poet  and  novelist  of 
Jamaican  background,  proved  conclusively  that  African 
origins  do  not  persist  in  the  American  Negro,  but  that  he  is 
a  perfect  product  of  the  melting  pot.25  Hugh  Gloster,  in 
criticizing  Van  Vechten's  novel  Nigger  Heaven,  stated  that 
"Van  Vechten  knows,  or  should  know,  that  the  Negro  is  no 
more  primitivistic  and  atavistic  than  any  other  racial  group 
that  has  been  transplanted  to  America.  He  was  merely  a 
literary  faddist  capitalizing  upon  a  current  vogue  and  a 
popular  demand."26  Yet  while  the  fad  lasted,  echoes  of  it 
appeared  in  Cullen's  writing,  especially  in  Color.  In  "The 
Shroud  of  Color"  Cullen  described  the  awakening  of  a  chord 
long  impotent  in  him. 

Now  suddenly  a  strange  wild  music  smote 
A  chord  long  impotent  in  me;  a  note 
Of  jungles,  primitive  and  subtle,  throbbed 
Against  my  echoing  breast,  and  tom-toms  sobbed 
In  every  pulse-beat  of  my  frame.    The  din 
A  hollow  log  bound  with  a  python's  skin 
Can  make  wrought  every  nerve  to  ecstasy, 
And  I  was  wind  and  sky  again,  and  sea, 
And  all  sweet  things  that  flourish,  being  free.27 
Here  the  poet  looked  with  longing  to  Africa  because  of  the 


25  Wallace  Thurman,  Infants  of  the  Spring  (New  York,  1932) ,  pp.  235-242. 

26  Hugh  M.  Gloster,  Negro  Voices  in  American  Fiction  (Chapel  Hill,  1948) , 
p.  171.  Another  interesting  comment  appears  in  Charles  I.  Glicksberg's 
article,  "The  Negro  Cult  of  the  Primitive,"  Antioch  Review,  IV  (Spring 
1944) ,  47-55.  "The  Negro  writer  who  surrendered  to  it  was  himself 
shamming — pretending  to  emotions  that  he  did  not  feel — ironically  the 
best  work  in  the  'primitive  vein*  was  contributed  by  white  'fellow-trav- 
elers.' The  assertion  that  the  Negro  is  uncivilized,  a  primitive  at  heart, 
is  a  further  confirmation  of  the  paranoiac  streak  in  the  white  race." 

27  "The  Shroud  of  Color,"  On  These  I  Stand,  p.  21. 
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imagined  freedom  enjoyed  there.  A  fuller  statement  of  ata- 
vism is  given  in  Cullen's  famous  poem,  "Heritage."  He  in- 
troduced the  poem  by  asking  just  what  Africa  could  mean 
to  one  three  centuries  removed.  Although  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  Africa  were  forgotten,  within  the  Negro's  blood 
beat  the  savage  rhythm  of  his  "heritage."  The  beat  of  the 
rain  especially  brought  forth  a  remembrance  of  this  rhythm. 

What  is  Africa  to  me: 
Copper  sun  or  scarlet  sea, 
Jungle  star  or  jungle  track, 
Strong  bronzed  men,  or  regal  black 
Women  from  whose  loins  I  sprang 
When  the  birds  of  Eden  sang? 
One  three  centuries  removed 
From  the  scenes  his  fathers  loved, 
Spicy  grove,  cinnamon  tree, 
What  is  Africa  to  me?  .  .  . 

So  I  lie,  who  always  hear, 

Though  I  cram  against  my  ear 

Both  my  thumbs,  and  keep  them  there, 

Great  drums  throbbing  through  the  air. 

So  I  lie,  whose  fount  of  pride 

Dear  distress,  and  joy  allied, 

Is  my  somber  flesh  and  skin, 

With  the  dark  blood  dammed  within 

Like  great  pulsing  tides  of  wine  .  .  . 

I  can  never  rest  at  all 

When  the  rain  begins  to  fall; 

Like  a  soul  gone  mad  with  pain 

I  must  match  its  weird  refrain;  .  .  . 

Not  yet  has  my  heart  or  head 

In  the  least  way  realized 

They  and  I  are  civilized.28 

In  "Atlantic  City  Waiter,"  Cullen  indulged  in  the  fantasy 
of  a  waiter  being  more  dexterous  in  his  footwork  because  of 
a  heritage  of  "ten  thousand  years  on  jungle  clues."  The 
spirit  of  the  jungle  flamed  through  his  acquiescent  mask. 

Sheer  through  his  acquiescent  mask 
Of  bland  gentility, 

The  jungle  flames  like  a  copper  cask 
Set  where  the  sun  strikes  free.29 

To  conclude,  Cullen  knew  nothing  about  Africa  save  what 
he  had  gleaned  in  the  course  of  his  considerable  reading. 

28  "Heritage,"  ibid.,  pp.  24-28. 

29  "Atlantic  City  Waiter,"  Color,  p.  10. 
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In  the  words  of  Arthur  Davis,  "Africa  in  his  poems  is  not  a 
place  but  a  symbol;  it  is  an  idealized  land  in  which  the  Negro 
had  once  been  happy,  kingly,  and  free." 

Only  five  of  Cullen's  poems  of  love  and  friendship  pos- 
sess race  consciousness,  and  in  these  five,  his  treatment  was 
stereotyped  rather  than  factual.  "Tableau"  pictures  the 
absence  of  prejudice  in  children,  but  its  presence  in  adults 
who  have  been  conditioned  by  society. 

Locked  arm  in  arm  they  cross  the  way, 

The  black  boy  and  the  white, 
The  golden  splendor  of  the  day, 

The  sable  pride  of  night. 

From  lowered  blinds  the  dark  folk  stare, 
And  here  the  fair  folk  talk, 

Indignant  that  these  two  should  dare 
In  unison  to  walk.  .  .  .30 
A  more  subtle  picture  of  interracial  friendship  appears  in 
"Uncle  Jim"  from  Copper  Sun.  It  is  a  puzzling  but  inter- 
esting poem.  Because  of  the  disagreement  between  the 
young  man  and  his  bitter  uncle  about  white  people,  one  can 
assume  that  the  young  man's  friend  was  white.  When  he 
was  with  his  friend,  his  mind  reverted  to  Uncle  Jim.  Does 
this  suggest  that  he  was  wondering  whether  there  was  any 
truth  in  his  uncle's  attitude  that  white  folks  were  different, 
not  to  be  trusted? 

"White  folks  is  white,"  says  Uncle  Jim; 

"A  platitude,"  I  sneer; 
And  then  I  tell  him  so  is  milk, 
And  the  froth  upon  his  beer. 

His  heart  walled  up  with  bitterness, 

He  smokes  his  pungent  pipe, 
And  nods  at  me  as  if  to  say, 

"Young  fool,  you'll  soon  be  ripe!" 

I  have  a  friend  who  eats  his  heart 

Away  with  grief  of  mine, 
Who  drinks  my  joy  as  tipplers  drain 

Deep  goblets  filled  with  wine. 

I  wonder  why  here  at  his  side, 

Face-in-the-grass  with  him, 
My  mind  should  stray  the  Grecian  urn 

To  muse  on  Uncle  Jim.31 


30  "Tableau,"  On  These  I  Stand,  p.  7. 

31  "Uncle  Jim,"  Copper  Sun,  p.  9.  Other  poems  combining  the  themes  of 
love  and  race  are  "One  Who  Crossed  A  Line  (She  Crosses) ,"  "He 
Crosses,"  and  "Near  White." 
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Cullen's  attitude  toward  God  and  the  church  was  fre- 
quently interwoven  with  race  consciousness.  In  "Simon  the 
Cyrenian  Speaks"  he  assumed  that  the  man  who  carried  the 
cross  of  Christ  was  a  Negro  because  be  came  from  Cyrene,  a 
country  of  North  Africa.  Cullen  somewhat  falsely  attrib- 
uted to  the  Cyrenian  his  own  sensitivity  about  color. 

He  never  spoke  a  word  to  me, 

And  yet  He  called  my  name; 
He  never  gave  a  sign  to  me, 

And  yet  I  knew  and  came. 

At  first  I  said,  "I  will  not  bear 

His  cross  upon  my  back; 
He  only  seeks  to  place  it  there 

Because  my  skin  is  black"  .  .  . 

It  was  Himself  my  pity  brought; 

I  did  for  Christ  alone 
What  all  of  Rome  could  not  have  wrought 

With  bruise  of  lash  or  stone.32 

In  "Pagan  Prayer,"  Cullen  made  his  own  acceptance  of 
Christ  contingent  upon  his  people  being  fully  accepted  by 
society,  especially  by  the  church  whose  doors  seemed  barred 
from  within.  In  this  poem,  he  stated  that  his  people  are 
religious,  but  as  for  himself,  he  will  not  yield  his  heart  until 
he  sees  more  evidence  that  God  is  a  God  of  both  white  and 
black  people. 

Not  for  myself  I  make  this  prayer, 

But  for  this  race  of  mine 
That  stretches  forth  from  shadowed  places 

Dark  hands  for  bread  and  wine. 

For  me,  my  heart  is  pagan  mad, 

My  feet  are  never  still, 
But  give  them  hearths  to  keep  them  warm 

In  homes  high  on  a  hill.  .  .  . 

Our  Father,  God;  our  Brother,  Christ, 

Or  are  we  bastard  kin, 
That  to  our  plaints  your  ears  are  closed, 

Your  doors  barred  from  within? 

Our  Father,  God;  our  Brother,  Christ, 

Retrieve  my  race  again; 
So  shall  you  compass  this  black  sheep, 

This  pagan  heart.     Amen.33 


32  "Simon  The  Cyrenian  Speaks,"  Color,  p.  14. 

33  "Pagan  Prayer,"  On  These  I  Stand,  p.  11. 
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He  went  so  far  in  "Heritage"  as  to  wish  for  a  God  who  was 
dark,  feeling  then  that  "this  flesh  would  know  Yours  had 
borne  a  kindred  woe." 

"The  Black  Christ"  is  Cullen's  fullest  synthesis  of  the 
racial  with  the  religious  theme.  In  this  poem,  as  the  title 
suggests,  he  came  to  the  realization  that  Christ  was  also  the 
God  of  the  black  people.  It  is  both  the  story  of  a  boy  who 
was  lynched  and  the  journey  from  agnosticism  to  religious 
faith  on  the  part  of  one  who  finds  it  hard  to  reconcile  in- 
justice with  the  rule  of  God.  Cullen,  through  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  mother,  presented  the  unquestioning  faith  of  the 
older  generation;  through  the  speech  of  Jim  and  his  brother, 
the  doubts  and  agnosticism  of  the  younger. 

In  the  prologue,  Cullen  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the 
pcem  was  to  restore  the  brother's  faith.  He  also  fore- 
shadowed his  conclusion  that  Christ  is  crucified  afresh  with 
every  lynching  and  act  of  violence. 

How  God,  who  needs  no  man's  applause, 
For  love  of  my  stark  soul,  of  flaws 
Composed,  seeing  it  slip,  did  stoop 
And  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand 
Enact  again  at  my  command 
The  world's  supremest  tragedy, 
Until  I  die  my  burthen  be: 
How  Calvary  in  Palestine, 
Extending  down  to  me  and  mine 
Was  but  the  first  leaf  in  a  line 
Of  trees  on  which  a  Man  should  swing, 
World  without  end,  in  suffering 
For  all  men's  healing,  let  me  sing.34 

The  parallel  between  lynching  victims  and  the  crucified 
Christ  interested  Cullen  for  he  had  already  suggested  the 
idea  in  a  brief  poem  in  Copper  Sun. 

The  play  is  done,  the  crowds  depart;  and  see 
That  twisted  tortured  thing  hung  from  a  tree, 
Swart  victim  of  a  newer  Calvary.35 

Cullen  presented  the  lynching  victim,  Jim,  as  handsome  and 
imperial  in  form,  and  proud  in  spirit.  He  brooded  over  the 
wrongs  done  to  his  people,  for  lynchings  continued  to  take 
place.30 


34  "The  Black  Christ,"  On  These  I  Stand,  pp.  104-137. 

35  "Colors,"  ibid.,  p.  51. 

36  "The   Shame   of   America,"    Crisis,   XXV    (February    1923) .    167.    From 
1890  to  1920  over  3,400  Negroes  were  lynched. 
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"I  have  a  fear,"  he  used  to  say, 

"This  thing  may  come  to  me  some  day. 

Some  man  contemptuous  of  my  race 

And  its  lost  rights  in  this  hard  place, 

Will  strike  me  down  for  being  black, 

But  when  I  answer  I'll  pay  back 

The  late  revenge  long  overdue 

A  thousand  of  my  kind  and  hue. 

A  thousand  black  men,  long  since  gone 

Will  guide  my  hand,  stiffen  the  brawn, 

And  speed  one  life-divesting  blow 

Into  some  granite  face  of  snow. 
Then  the  thing  that  he  feared,  happened.  Enraptured  by 
the  advent  of  spring,  he  stopped  to  speak  of  its  beauty  to  a 
white  girl  who  was  enjoying  it  as  much  as  he.  A  white  man 
seeing  them  together  called  her  "a  slut,  and  black  man's 
mistress,  bawdy  whore."  Jim  would  have  gone  on  unheed- 
ing, but  on  seeing  how  the  words  killed  both  the  girl's  spirit 
and  the  beauty  of  spring,  he  acted  impulsively. 

He  had  unlatched  an  icy  door, 

And  let  the  winter  in  once  more.  .  . 

Spring  now  lay  frozen  at  our  feet. 

Say  then,  why  say  nothing  more 

Except  I  had  to  close  the  door; 

And  this  man's  leer  loomed  in  the  way. 

The  air  began  to  sting;  then  say 

There  was  this  branch;  I  struck;  he  fell; 

There's  holiday,  I  think,  in  hell."37 
Although  this  poem  could  be  improved  by  a  severe  pruning, 
Cullen  described  the  lynching  with  beauty  and  power. 

Till  one  less  fearful  varlet  hit 

Him  across  the  mouth  a  heavy  blow 

Drawing  a  thin,  yet  steady  flow 

Of  red  to  drip  a  dirge  of  slow 

Finality  upon  my  heart. 

The  end  came  fast.     Given  the  start 

One  hound  must  always  give  the  pack 

That  fears  the  meekest  prey  whose  back 

Is  desperate  against  a  wall, 

They  charged.     I  saw  him  stagger,  fall 

Beneath  a  mill  of  hands,  feet,  staves. 

And  I  like  one  who  sees  huge  waves 

In  hunger  rise  above  the  skiff 

At  sea,  yet  watching  from  a  cliff 

Far  off  can  lend  no  feeblest  aid,  .  .  . 

A  cry 

37  "The  Black  Christ,"  On  These  I  Stand,  pp.  104-137. 
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So  soft,  and  yet  so  brimming  filled 
With  agony,  my  heart  strings  thrilled 
An  ineffectual  reply,  — 
Then  gaunt  against  the  southern  sky 
The  silent  handiwork  of  hate. 

Could  a  God,  who  permitted  lynchings  to  take  place,  actually 
exist? 

"A  man  was  lynched  last  night." 
"Why?"  Jim  would  ask,  his  eyes  star-bright. 
"A  white  man  struck  him;  he  showed  fight. 
Maybe  God  thinks  such  things  are  right." 
"Maybe  God  never  thinks  at  all  — 
Of  us,"  and  Jim  would  clench  his  small, 
Hard  fingers  tight  into  a  ball. 
"Likely  there  ain't  no  God  at  all," 

Although  the  mother  expressed  -the  belief  that  God,  who 
made  them,  would  guide  and  protect  them,  Jim  and  his 
brother  felt  God  was  too  far  away  to  be  concerned  about 
them. 

Your  God  is  somewhere  worlds  away 
Hunting  a  star  He  shot  astray; 
Oh,  He  has  weightier  things  to  do 
Than  lavish  time  on  me  and  you. 

Cullen,  through  the  younger  brother,  strongly  protested 
against  the  Negro's  traditional  compensatory  concept  that 
heaven  would  supply  all  that  was  lacking  on  earth. 

God  is  a  toy,  put  Him  away. 

Or  make  you  one  of  wood  or  stone 

That  you  can  call  your  very  own, 

A  thing  to  feel  and  touch  and  stoke, 

Who  does  not  break  you  with  a  yoke 

Of  iron  that  he  whispers  soft; 

Nor  promise  you  fine  things  aloft; 

While  back  and  belly  here  go  bare, 

While  His  own  image  walks  so  spare 

And  finds  this  life  so  hard  to  live 

You  doubt  that  He  has  aught  to  give.  .  .  . 

"In  His  own  time,  He  will  unfold 

You  milk  and  honey,  streets  of  gold, 

High  walls  of  jasper.  .  ."  phrased  rolled 

Upon  the  tongues  of  idiots. 

What  profit  then,  of  hunger  gluts 

Us  now?  Better  my  God  should  be 

This  moving,  breathing  frame  of  me, 

Strong  hands  and  feet,  live  heart  and  eyes; 

And  when  these  cease,  say  then  God  dies. 
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In  the  concluding  lines  above,  Cullen  expressed  the  humani- 
tarian's belief  in  man's  ability  to  supply  his  own  needs. 

The  brother's  faith  in  God  was  restored  as  a  result  of  a 
miracle.    Jim  was  reincarnated. 

The  very  door  he  once  came  through 
To  death,  now  framed  for  us  anew 
His  vital  self,  his  and  no  other's 
Live  body  of  the  dead,  my  brother's. 

He  hurried  in  amazement  to  the  lynching  tree,  but  Jim's 
body  was  not  there.  Throughout  the  poem,  Cullen  parallels 
the  crucifixion  suggesting  that  Christ  substituted  himself 
for  the  doomed  Negro.  Although  the  handling  of  the  mir- 
acle is  ambiguous,  the  thought  which  Cullen  wished  to  ex- 
press, that  God  is  not  worlds  away  but  present  and  con- 
cerned about  the  pains  of  his  people,  comes  out  clearly. 

O  lovely  Head  to  dust  brought  low 
More  times  than  we  can  ever  know 
Whose  small  regard,  dust-ridden  eye, 
Behold  Your  doom,  yet  doubt  You  die; 
O  Form  immaculately  born, 
Betrayed  a  thousand  times  each  morn, 
As  many  times  each  night  denied, 
Surrendered,  tortured,  crucified! 
Nor  have  we  seen  beyond  degree ! 
That  love  which  has  no  boundary; 
Our  eyes  have  looked  on  Calvary"  .... 

In  "The  Black  Christ,"  the  white  girl  and  black  boy 
forgot  hue  and  race  in  their  common  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  spring.  Cullen  did  not  look  "to  a  fusion  of  the 
races  as  the  true  end,  but  to  a  cooperation  in  which  each 
would  share  with  the  other,  its  best  gifts."  In  a  speech  just 
before  his  lynching,  Jim  expressed  the  common  humanity 
uniting  black  and  white. 

This  is  the  song  that  dead  men  sing: 

One  spark  of  spirit  Godhead  gave 

To  all  alike,  to  sire  and  slave, 

From  earth's  red  core  to  each  white  pole, 

This  one  identity  of  soul; 

Cullen's  poems  possessing  race  consciousness  steadily 
declined  after  Color.  "The  Black  Christ"  was  a  tour  de 
force  which  he  wrote  to  aid  his  people.  Witter  Bynner,  a 
close  friend  of  Cullen's,  did  not  like  the  poem;  he  told  Cullen 
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not  to  let  himself  be  crucified  on  a  Guggenheim  cross.38 
There  were  only  two  poems  possessing  race  consciousness 
in  The  Medea :  the  two  sonnets  expressing  his  abiding  love 
for  France.  In  Europe,  he  found  no  discrimination,  and 
as  a  result  spent  twelve  summers  there.  In  the  first  sonnet, 
he  stated  that  life  in  France  brought  him  warmth  and  com- 
pleteness, and  in  the  second  sonnet,  he  stated  his  desire  to 
die  in  France. 

As  he  whose  eyes  are  gouged  craves  light  to  see, 
As  he  whose  limbs  are  broken  strength  to  run, 
So  have  I  sought  in  you  that  alchemy 
That  knits  my  bones  and  turns  me  to  the  sun; 
And  found  across  a  continent  of  foam 
What  was  denied  my  hungry  heart  at  home.39 

Cullen  bid  farewell  to  the  racial  theme  in  a  poem  in  The 
Black  Christ. 

Then  call  me  traitor  if  you  must, 
Shout  treason  and  default! 
Say  I  betray  a  sacred  trust 
Aching  beyond  this  vault. 
I'll  bear  your  censure  as  your  praise, 
For  never  shall  the  clan 
Confine  my  singing  to  its  ways 
Beyond  the  ways  of  man.40 

Thus,  race  consciousness  has  influenced  Countee  Cul- 
len's poetry.  It  has  added  a  mood  of  sorrow  and  protest  to 
his  poetry  and  influenced  his  choice  of  subject  matter. 
Cullen's  poems  will  live,  for  in  the  words  of  Arthur  Davis, 
"They  have  made  articulate  the  agony  of  racial  oppression 
during  a  dark  period  in  our  continuing  struggle  for  democ- 
racy."41 

More  important,  his  poetry  will  live  because  of  his  lyri- 
cal beauty,  manifested  in  such  poems  as  "Threnody  for  a 
Brown  Girl"  and  "To  John  Teats,  Poet  at  Spring  Time." 

I  cannot  hold  my  peace,  John  Keats, 
I  am  as  helpless  in  the  toil 
Of  Spring  as  any  lamb  that  bleats 
To  feel  the  solid  earth  recoil 


38  The  World,  March  19,  1928.  Cullen  was  awarded  a  Guggenheim  Fel- 
lowship of  $2,500  in  1928.  Possibly  the  compulsion  to  create  a  noble 
poem  checked  his  creativity. 

39  "To  France,"  On  These  I  Stand,  p.  147. 

40  "To  Certain  Critics,"  ibid.,  p.  100. 

4i  "The  Alien-and  Exile  Theme  in  Countee  Cullen's  Racial  Poems,"  Phylon, 
XIV  (Fourth  Quarter,  1953),  400. 
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Beneath  his  puny  legs.     Spring  beats 
Her  tocsin  call  to  those  who  love  her, 
And  lo!    the  dogwood  petals  cover 
Her  breast  with  drifts  of  snow,  and  sleet 
White  gulls  fly  screaming  to  her,  and  hover 
About  her  shoulders,  and  kiss  her  cheek, 
While  white  and  purple  lilacs  muster 
A  strength  that  bears  them  to  a  cluster 
Of  color  and  odor;  for  her  sake 
All  things  that  slept  are  now  awake 42 


42  "To  John  Keats,  Poet  at  Spring  Time."  On  These  I  Stand,  pp.  41-42. 
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In  the  Political  Environment  of  the  present  day,  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "liberalism"  is  confused  and  ambigu- 
ous. But  during  the  nineteenth  century,  liberalism  pos- 
sessed certain  definite  connotations.  Perhaps  we  all  might 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  term  and  its  twentieth 
century  changes  if  we  examine  one  of  the  European  sources 
of  liberalism  and  the  transition  which  that  liberalism  un- 
derwent in  the  America  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

History  has  attached  the  label  "Forty-Eighters"  to 
that  group  of  German  liberals  who  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  after  the  abortive  German  revolution  of  1848.  Since 
they  found  in  America  that  for  which  they  had  sought  in 
vain  in  Germany,  most  of  these  men  were  satisfied  to  retire 
to  the  quieter  and  more  peaceful  task  of  making  a  living. 
The  most  outstanding  exception  was  Carl  Schurz,  who 
plunged  immediately  into  the  American  political  arena  and 
went  on  to  become  an  outstanding  advocate  of  political  re- 
form. Schurz's  actions,  probably,  were  due  partly  to  his 
comparative  youth  and  partly  to  his  vivacious  personality, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  strongest  and  most  persis- 
tent influence  on  his  political  career  in  America  was  his 
early  European  background  and  experience.  However,  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  this  influence  because  of  the  scattered 
and  indefinite  references  available.  Nevertheless,  the  con- 
nection is  clear. 

Carl  Schurz  grew  up  in  the  village  of  Liblar  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  near  Cologne,  an  area  rich  in  history  and 
revolutionary  traditions.  Although  of  peasant  stock,  his 
father,  Christian,  was  a  respectable  schoolmaster  from 
whom  Carl  inherited  a  love  of  learning.    Like  virtually  ev- 
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eryone  else  in  that  area  of  Germany,  Schurz  was  raised  as 
a  Roman  Catholic,  but  certain  liberalizing  influences  such 
as  his  Uncle  Ferdinand,  a  disciple  of  Voltaire,  led  young 
Carl  to  be  skeptical  of  the  teachings  of  his  church.1 

Even  in  the  tiny  village  of  Liblar  in  monarchal  Prussia, 
the  influence  of  the  United  States  was  felt.  This  influence 
early  impressed  on  Schurz  a  picture  of  a  land  of  milk  and 
honey  where  everyone  was  free  to  achieve  his  greatest  po- 
tential. The  United  States  was  a  favorite  theme  of  conver- 
sation in  the  Schurz  family.  Carl  later  described  how  his 
father  first  showed  him  an  illustrated  work  containing  a 
portrait  of  George  Washington  and  read  him  the  accomp- 
anying short  biography.  From  this,  the  youth  gained  his 
first  conception  of  patriotism  and  a  deepened  interest  in 
America.2 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Carl  went  to  Frederick  William 
University  at  Bonn  where  he  entered  into  the  company  of  a 
brilliant  group  of  undergraduates.  At  the  university,  the 
young  Schurz  became  a  member  of  the  student  Burschen- 
schaft,  with  its  tricolored  revolutionary  ribbon  and  its  pro- 
motion of  freedom  of  thought  and  action.3 

Although  he  was  absorbed  in  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  Reformation  history  at  Frederick  William,  Carl  received 
liberal  stimulation  from  some  brilliant  scholars,  especially 
Professor  Gottfried  Kinkel.  In  the  Kinkel  home,  the  young 
Schurz  associated  with  a  congenial  circle  of  people,  most 
of  whom  were  liberals  in  their  political  philosophy.4 

Schurz  was  already  temperamentally  an  individualist 
and  a  liberal.  Now  this  liberalizing  environment  plus  a 
study  of  modern  history  and  of  contemporary  liberal  pub- 
lications led  the  youth  to  become  an  advocate  of  a  united 
Germany  with  a  constitution  guaranteeing  popular  and 
representative  government.5  Prophetically,  this  was  during 
the  period  when  liberal  ideas  began  to  be  transmitted  into 
revolutionary  acts  all  over  Europe  against  the  reactionary 


"The  '48ers',"  May  14,  1898,  Frederic  Bancroft  (ed.),  Speeches,  Corres- 
pondence, and  Political  Papers  of  Carl  Schurz  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1913),  V,  p.  467;  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Carl  Schurz,  Reformer, 
1829-1906  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  1932),  pp.  5,  9,  and  11. 
Ibid.,  p.  12;  "At  Threescore  and  Ten,"  March  2,  1899,  Bancroft,  VI,  p.  42. 
Fuess,  pp.  14-15. 

Carl  Schurz,  Reminiscences  (New  York:  The  McClure  Company,  1908), 
I,  p.  110;  Fuess,  pp.  15-16. 
Schurz,  I,  pp.  102,  109,  and  129. 
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ideas  of  divine-right  monarchy  symbolized  by  Chancellor 
Klements  von  Metternich  of  Austria. 

In  the  spring  of  1848,  the  revolutionary  movement 
spread  to  Germany.  Schurz  was  soon  involved  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  democratic  club  of  citizens  and  students  styled 
after  those  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  helped  to  estab- 
lish an  organ  for  the  democratic  party  and  furnished  daily 
articles.  He  also  began  to  preach  the  new  political  gospel 
to  the  country  people  outside  Bonn.6 

At  first  a  constitutional  monarchy  with  universal  suff- 
rage and  guaranteed  civil  rights  were  the  only  demands  of 
the  German  liberals.  Eventually,  however,  the  official  reac- 
tion against  the  reform  movement  plus  the  lessons  learned 
from  a  study  of  the  French  Revolution  convinced  Schurz 
and  his  friends  that  only  in  a  republic  could  the  cure  for  the 
ills  of  society  be  found.  The  history  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion also  led  them  to  avoid  the  extremes  and  excesses  which 
had  accompanied  that  outbreak.  Another  moderating  in- 
fluence on  Schurz  was  the  negative  reaction  in  Germany 
against  the  extreme  dogmatism  and  egoism  displayed  by 
the  socialist  agitator,  Karl  Marx.7 

By  May,  1849  King  Frederick  William  IV  of  Prussia  had 
joined  in  the  reactionary  movement  against  the  revolu- 
tionaries. At  this  point  Schurz  switched  his  role  from  that 
of  orator  to  that  of  revolutionary  fighter.  He  was  first 
involved  in  an  abortive  attempt  led  by  Professor  Kinkel  to 
capture  the  arsenal  at  Siegburg.  Following  this  miserable 
failure,  Schurz  fled  as  an  outlaw  to  the  Rhine  Palatinate. 
Here,  he  was  involved  in  his  first  military  action  and  suffered 
his  first  wound.8 

After  fleeing  to  Switzerland,  where  he  recovered  from 
his  wound,  Schurz  returned  to  Germany  and  accomplished 
the  daring  feat  of  rescuing  Kinkel  from  Spandau  prison,  a 
deed  for  which  he  became  famous  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  of  this  episode,  Schurz  was  forced  to 
flee  to  join  his  fellow  exiles,  first  in  Paris  and  then  in  Lon- 
don.9 

Schurz  soon  gained  a  conspicuous  position  within  this 
group  of  exiles  from  various  European  monarchies.  But 
he  was  vaguely  restless,  and  the  revolutionary  schemes  of 

6     Ibid.,  I,  pp.  129-130. 

Ibid.,  I,  pp.  138  and  140. 
3     Fuess,  pp.  23-25. 
9    Ibid.,  pp.  30  and  36. 
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dreamers  like  Louis  Kossuth  and  Guiseppe  Mazzini  merely 
made  him  impatient.  Convinced  that  the  revolutionary 
impetus  had  been  lost,  Schurz  decided,  as  had  many  others 
before  him,  that  America,  as  "a  new  world,  a  free  world,  a 
world  of  great  ideas  and  aims,"  offered  the  best  prospects 
for  his  hopes.10 

Like  many  other  German  emigrants  to  America,  Schurz 
had  studied  democratic  institutions  and  had  worked  to  in- 
troduce them  in  his  own  country.  But  he  had  never  received 
the  opportunity  to  learn  the  practical  meaning  of  politi- 
cal liberty  or  the  workings  of  a  free  government.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  in  America  he  was  at  first  start- 
led by  the  simultaneous  participation  in  government  of  the 
most  diverse  elements  and  by  the  follies  committed  daily  by 
a  popularly  elected  government.11  However,  Schurz  was 
soon  caught  up  in  the  excitement  of  the  time  and  in  the 
seemingly  limitless  prospects  awaiting  him  in  his  new  home, 
especially  among  his  fellow  "Forty-Eighters"  who  had  set- 
tled in  the  West.12 

After  having  acquired  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  Schurz  proceeded  to  study  the  history 
and  institutions  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  things 
which  startled  him  the  most  was  that  there  should  be  hu- 
man beings  held  in  bondage  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  a 
republic,  supposedly  the  embodiment  of  human  freedom.13 
This  reaction  is  not  surprising  since  most  of  the  civilized 
states  of  Europe  had  long  since  freed  their  serfs  from  bond- 
age. 

Although  most  German-Americans  had  joined  the  De- 
mocratic party,  Schurz  could  not  understand  how  a  party 
calling  itself  by  that  label  could  be  "the  mainstay  of  the 
institution  of  slavery."14  He  soon  found  himself  sympa- 
thizing with  the  small  group  of  anti-slavery  men  in  Cong- 
ress who  were  "faithfully  fighting  the  battle  of  freedom  and 
civilization."15     Schurz    finally   joined   the   militant   aboli- 


10  Ibid.,  p.  38. 

ii  Schurz,  I,  p.  124;  Schurz  to  Malwida  von  Meysenburg,  n.d.,  Bancroft,  I. 
p.  5;  Schurz,  II,  pp.  16-17. 

12  Schurz  to  Mrs.  Schurz,  March  23,  1854,  Bancroft,  I,  pp.  12-14;  Schurz, 
II,  p.  45. 

13  "At  Threescore  and  Ten,"  March  2,  1899,  Bancroft,  VI,  p.  42. 
i*  "The  Doom  of  Slavery,"  August  1,  1860,  Ibid.,  I,  p.  157. 

is  Quoted  in  Fuess,  p.  46., 
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tionists  in  their  adherence  to  freedom  regardless  of  the 
considerations  demanding  compromise.16 

Along  with  other  abolitionists,  Schurz  became  a  staunch 
Republican.  Following  the  Democratic  victory  of  1856,  he 
wrote:  "At  last  the  slavery  issue  has  become  the  watch- 
word of  the  day;  the  time  for  compromise  has  passed,  and 
the  last  chance  for  a  peaceful  solution  has  come."17  During 
the  campaign  of  1860,  Schurz  made  a  series  of  anti-slavery 
speeches  and  shared  in  the  writing  of  the  slavery  section  of 
the  Republican  platform.18  With  the  election  of  Lincoln, 
he  expected  and  welcomed  a  showdown  with  the  South  to 
preserve  intact  what  he  regarded  as  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  republican  government,  the  will  of  the  majority.19 

Following  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Schurz  was 
given  the  position  of  American  Minister  to  Spain.  From 
Madrid,  he  shouted  a  clarion  call  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  Negro  in  order  to  win  the  favor  of  the  liberal  masses  in 
Europe.  After  failing  in  this  endeavor,  he  requested  per- 
mission to  return  to  the  United  States,  where  he  resigned 
his  position  in  order  to  enter  the  Union  Army.20 

For  the  remainder  of  the  war,  General  Schurz  fought 
unceasingly  both  for  unqualified  emancipation  and  for  a 
war  to  the  bitter  end  against  the  Confederacy.21  After  the 
war,  he  continued  to  pressure  President  Johnson  on  the 
Negro  question,  just  as  he  had  pressured  President  Lincoln. 
He  implored  Johnson  to  allow  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
bellious states,  regardless  of  their  rank,  property,  or  color, 
excepting  only  those  disqualified  by  acts  of  rebellion,  to 
participate  in  the  election  of  the  various  state  conventions. 
Finally,  Schurz  was  called  to  the  White  House  and  requested 
by  the  President  to  make  an  inspection  tour  of  the  Southern 
States.22 

Since  he  started  out  with  preconceived  opinions,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Schurz  found  in  the  South  that  for 
which  he  was  looking.    In  short,  things  were  very  far  from 


is  Schurz  to  Gottfried  Kinkel,  January  23,  1855,  Bancroft,  I,  p.  16. 
17  Schurz  to  Kinkel,  December  1,  1856,  Ibid.,  I,  p.  25. 
13  Fuess,  p.  71. 

19  Schurz  to  J.  P.  Porter,  November  30,  1860,  Bancroft,  I,  p.  165;   to  Mrs. 
Schurz,  December  24,  1860,  Ibid^  I,  p.  177;  Schurz,  n,  pp.  212  and  216. 

20  Schurz,  II,  pp.  314  and  329. 

21  Ibid.,  Ill,  pp.  98-99  and  101. 

22  Schurz  to  President  Johnson,  June  6,  1865,  Bancroft,  I,  p.  262;  Schurz, 
III,  p.  153. 
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being  ready  for  civil  government  to  be  installed.23  Probably 
because  of  unauthorized  interference  in  reconstruction 
affairs  in  Louisiana  and  publication  of  his  findings  and 
opinions  in  Northern  newspapers,  Schurz  soon  fell  out  with 
the  President,  and  his  report  on  the  South  received  a  cold 
shoulder.24  This  report  by  Schurz,  which  he  had  presented 
to  Congress,  called  for  education  for  the  freedman  as  a  nec- 
essary prerequisite  for  the  growth  of  a  free-labor  society  and 
for  immediate  Negro  suffrage  to  protect  the  human  rights  of 
the  freedman.25 

Schurz  devoted  his  next  few  years  to  fighting  for  the 
Negro.  He  vigorously  supported  the  congressional  program 
for  reconstruction  against  that  of  the  President,  supported 
the  continued  domination  of  the  Republican  party  by  dev- 
ious means,  and  supported  the  impeachment  of  Andrew 
Johnson  for  political  reasons.26 

Probably  in  no  other  area  is  the  influence  of  Schurz's 
background  and  political  inexperience  more  obvious  than 
in  that  of  practical  politics.  His  idealistic  political  theories, 
rather  than  collapsing  in  the  face  of  reality,  became  if  any- 
thing more  inflexible  with  the  disillusionment  of  experience. 
Since  his  initial  experiences  in  America,  Schurz  felt  little 
more  than  scorn  for  the  workings  of  American  politics;  he 
therefore  resolved  to  hold  himself  above  party  politics  and 
to  work  for  the  common  welfare  of  the  country.  In  a  speech 
delivered  on  November  18,  1860  entitled  "Political  Morals," 
Schurz  laid  down  certain  principles  of  political  indepen- 
dence which  he  was  to  follow  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  this 
speech,  he  assailed  political  corruption  and  insisted  that 
a  party  could  claim  the  support  of  the  people  only  when  its 
conduct  was  blameless.27  From  that  time  on  he  was,  for 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  political  independent. 

So  long  as  the  Republican  party  remained  dedicated 
to  similar  causes,  Schurz  remained  a  loyal  if  critical  follower, 
first  of  Lincoln  and  then  of  the  Radical  Republicans.  But 
with  Schurz's  election  to  the  Senate  in  1868,  this  relation- 

23  Schurz  to  Charles  Sumner,  August  2,  1865,  Bancroft,  I,  p.  267;  to  Mrs. 
Schurz,  August  27,  1865,  Ibid.,  I,  p.  270. 

24  Schurz  to  President  Johnson,  September  5,  1865,  Bancroft,  I,  p.  270;  to 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  October  17,  1865,  Ibid.,  I,  pp.  272-274. 

25  "Report  on  Conditions  of  the  South,"  December  18,  1865,  Ibid.,  I,  pp.  327 
and  366. 

26  "The  Logical  Results  of  the  War,"  September  8,  1866,  Ibid.,  I,  p.  393; 
Schurz  to  Heinrich  Meyer,  November  8,  1866,  Ibid.,  I,  p.  417;  Schurz, 
III,  pp.  233  and  252-53. 

27  Schurz,  II,  pp.  71  and  100-101. 
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ship  was  bound  to  change.  Schurz  came  to  Washington 
from  Missouri  unbound  by  pledges  and  filled  with  lofty 
ideals  and  ambitions  which  he  later  described  in  his  Remi- 
niscences : 

Should  I  ever  be  able  full  to  pay  my  debt  of  gratitude  to 
this  country,  and  to  justify  the  honors  that  had  been 
heaped  upon  me?  To  accomplish  this,  my  conception 
of  duty  could  not  be  pitched  too  high.  I  recorded  a  vow 
in  my  own  heart  that  I  would  at  least  honestly  endeavor 
to  fulfill  the  duty;  that  I  would  conscientiously  adhere 
to  the  principle  salus  populi  supremea  lex;  that  I  would 
never  be  a  sycophant  of  power  nor  a  flatterer  of  the  mul- 
titude; that,  if  need  be,  I  would  stand  up  alone  for  my 
convictions  of  truth  and  right;  and  that  there  would 
be  no  personal  sacrifice  too  great  for  my  devotion  to  the 
Republic.28 

Schurz  soon  became  disgusted  with  the  small,  selfish, 
party-orientated  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  the 
Senate.29  It  was  in  his  home  state  of  Missouri  that  the 
break  came.  Schurz  led  a  bloc  away  from  the  Missouri 
Radical  Republicans  over  the  issue  of  the  immediate  remov- 
al of  all  political  disabilities  placed  on  those  involved  in  the 
late  rebellion.  In  this  campaign,  Schurz  castigated  the 
Republicans  for  having  fallen  under  the  control  of  greedy 
politicians  who  cared  nothing  for  the  common  good  or  for 
the  need  of  progress.30 

Back  in  Washington,  Schurz  found  himself  ostracized 
by  the  Republican  party.  Nevertheless,  on  December  12, 
1870,  he  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  the  removal  of 
the  disabilities  imposed  upon  Southern  rebels.  On  Decem- 
ber 15th,  he  delivered  a  speech  in  the  Senate  in  which  he 
blamed  President  Grant  for  the  administration's  defeat  in 
Missouri,  defended  his  own  actions,  presented  an  eloquent 
justification  for  political  independence,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  suggest  the  need  for  a  new  political  party  if  the 
Republican  party  would  not  reform  itself.31 

Schurz's  opposition  to  the  Grant  administration  ulti- 
mately thrust  him  into  a  position  as  leader  of  the  new  Lib- 
eral Republican  movement  By  the  summer  of  1871,  Sena- 
tor Schurz  was  busily  engaged"  in  organizing  and  directing 

28  ibid.,  Ill,  p.  302. 

29  Ibid.,  Ill,  pp.  210-11. 

30  Ibid.,  Ill,  p.  322;   "Address  to  the  People  of  Missouri,"  September  10, 
1870,  Bancroft,  I,  p.  516. 

31  Puess,  p.  170;   "Political  Disabilities;   Political  Conditions  Especially  in 
Missouri,"  December  15,  1870,  Bancroft,  II,  pp.  2-70,  passim. 
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the  Liberal  Republican  party,  publicly  announcing  the 
formation  of  the  new  party  on  September  30th.32  This 
party  met  in  Cincinnati  in  May,  1872.  The  Liberal  Repub- 
lican platform  promised  to  crush  corruption  in  public  life, 
give  the  Republic  a  pure  and  honest  Government,  revive 
the  authority  of  the  laws,  restore  to  full  value  the  Constitu- 
tional safeguard  of  liberties,  infuse  a  higher  moral  spirit 
into  political  life,  and  reanimate  a  fraternal  and  proud 
national  feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  people  of  all  sections.33 
Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the  party,  Horace  Greeley, 
a  political  gadfly,  was  nominated  for  President  against  the 
wishes  of  Schurz.  The  Liberal  Republican  party  was  soon 
after  undermined  by  political  intrigue  and  petty  jealousy.34 
Again  in  1875,  Schurz  sounded  the  clarion  call  for  the 
Liberal  Republicans,  or  Independents,  to  "prevent  the  cam- 
paign of  the  centennial  year  from  becoming  a  mere  scramble 
of  politicians  for  the  spoils."35  However,  the  selection  of 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  by  the  Republicans  in  1876  at  the 
expense  of  such  corrupt  politicians  as  Roscoe  Conkling  and 
James  G.  Blaine  was  considered  by  Schurz  as  granting  many 
of  his  demands  and  of  promising  much  for  the  future.  For 
this  reason,  to  the  dismay  of  many  of  his  followers,  Schurz 
returned  to  the  Republican  fold.36  The  attitude  of  many 
of  the  Independents  toward  their  leader  was  displayed  by 
Henry  Adams:  "The  two  parties  made  their  offer  for  us, 
and  we  dissolved  like  a  summer  cloud.  I  am  left  smiling 
at  the  ruins.  Our  principal  leader  has  returned  to  his 
party  traces."37 

In  1880  Schurz  once  again  led  many  of  his  fellow  Inde- 
pendents to  the  support  of  the  Republican  candidate,  James 
A.  Garfield,  although  not  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm 
because  of  the  latter's  announced  views,  or  the  lack  of  them, 
on  the  currency  and  civil-service  questions.38  But  in  1884, 
not  being  able  to  stomach  James  G.  Blaine,  Schurz  led  the 


32  Fuess,  p.  163;  "The  Need  of  Reform  and  a  New  Party,"  September  20, 
1871,  Bancroft,  II,  p.  296. 

33  "The  Aims  of  the  Liberal-Republican  Movement,"  May  2,   1872,  Ibid., 
II,  pp.  356-57. 

34  Schurz,  III,  p.  343;   Schurz  to  Greeley,  May  6,  1872,  Bancroft,  II,  pp. 
362-67. 

35  Schurz,  III,  p.  366. 

36  ibid.,  Ill,  p.  369;  "Hayes  vs.  Tilden,"  August  31,  1876.  Bancroft,  III.  p.  336. 

37  Adams  to  Charles  M.  Gaskell,  September  8.  1876,  Worthin^ton  C.  Ford 

(ed.),    Letters    of   Henry    Adams,    1858-1891    (Boston    and    New   York: 
Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  1930),  p.  299. 

38  Schurz  to  Garfield,  July  20,  1880,  Bancroft,  IV,  p    1 
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anti-Blaine  Liberal  Republicans  into  co-operation  with  the 
Democrats.  The  term  "Mugwump"  now  became  popular 
as  a  label  for  these  Independents.  Once  again  Schurz  felt 
the  duties  of  a  citizen  to  be  above  the  duties  owed  to  a 
party.39 

After  the  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland  in  1885, 
Schurz  again  began  to  attack  the  President  on  the  spoils 
system.  This  time  he  gave  even  less  consideration  than 
usual  to  the  demand  of  practical  politics,  in  the  form  of  the 
spoils  of  office  created  by  the  first  Democratic  administra- 
tion since  the  Civil  War.40 

Schurz  took  little  part  in  the  election  of  1888.  He  de- 
scribed his  position  in  the  following  manner: 

...  I  am  'out  of  politics'  and  bound  to  no  party.     I  count 
myself  one  of  those  who  think  it  vastly  more  important 
that  the  Government  be  well  administered,  than  that 
it  be  administered  by  this  or  that  set  of  men;  and  who, 
while  recognizing  the  usefulness  of  party  as  a  means 
to  a  good  end,  support  whatever  appears  to  them  of 
public  benefit,  and  oppose  whatever  they  consider  bad, 
no  matter  what  party  label  it  may  bear.41 
As  the  Republicans  bore  the  "bad"  label  in  1892,  Schurz 
cnce  more  turned  to  Cleveland  and  called  for  a  conference 
of  the  Independents  to  work  for  his  nomination.    During 
the  campaign  he  addressed  a  Democratic  mass  meeting  in 
Brooklyn  at  which  he  described  Cleveland  as  a  man  who 
possessed  the  shortcomings  of  other  men  but  who  also  pos- 
sessed in  uncommon  measure  those  qualities  which  were 
especially  desirable  in  a  public  servant  charged  with  great 
responsibility.42 

In  1896,  although  faced  with  a  William  McKinley  whose 
name  had  long  stood  for  high  tariffs  and  a  Mark  Hanna 
who  was  a  champion  of  unscrupulous  political  methods, 
Schurz  chose  what  he  regarded  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils  and 
denounced  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  his  Democratic 
free-silver  platform.  But  in  spite  of  his  fears  of  Bryan  and 
the  Populists,  Schurz  refused  all  Republican  appeals  for  his 
assistance.43    Following  this  campaign,   Schurz,  in  a  dis- 

39  Schurz,  in,  p.  406;  "Why  James  G.  Blaine  Should  Not  Be  President," 
August  5,  1884,  Bancroft,  IV,  pp.  249-50. 

40  Fuess,  pp.  303-04;  Schurz,  III,  p.  412. 

4i  Schurz  to  John  Wanamaker,  April  9,  1889,  Bancroft,  V,  p.  19. 

42  Schurz  to  Moorfield  Storey,  November  1,  1891,  Ibid.,  V,  pp.  82-83;  "The 
Issues  of  the  National  Campaign  of  1892,"  September  8,  1892,  Ibid.,  V, 
p.  103. 

43  Schurz,  III,  p.  429. 
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agreement  over  civil-service  reform,  gave  his  clearly  formu- 
lated views  on  political  parties  in  a  democracy: 

I  believe  that  a  party  organization  is  not  an  end  in 
itself,  but  merely  a  means  for  the  attainment  of  public 
ends.  I,  therefore,  do  not  worship  a  political  party  as 
a  divinity  entitled  to  my  devotion  under  all  circum- 
stances, but  regard  it  simply  as  an  organization  of  citi- 
zens standing  together  for  public  objects  on  which  they 
agree.  I  believe,  and  have  always  believed,  that  when- 
ever such  agreements  on  essential  points  cease,  and 
whenever  a  citizen  becomes  conscientiously  convinced 
that  he  will  serve  the  public  welfare  best  by  making, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently,  a  change  of  party 
relations,  it  is  not  his  moral  right  but  his  duty  to  make 
it.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  any  doctrine  to  the  con- 
trary is  highly  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  free  insti- 
tutions.44 

Because  of  the  issue  of  imperialism,  Schurz  declared  as 
early  as  November,  1895  that  he  would  consider  it  his  duty, 
distasteful  though  it  might  be,  to  support  Bryan  against 
McKinley  in  1900.  Therefore,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
attempt  to  reunite  the  Democratic  factions  that  had  sep- 
arated on  the  silver  issue  in  1896.  For  the  same  reason, 
imperialism,  Schurz  opposed  the  Republicans  led  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  until  his  death  in  1906.45 

Carl  Schurz's  frequent  political  changes  were  not  based 
on  mere  whim  or  lack  of  conviction.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  the  result  of  deeply  held  beliefs  —  of  principles  which 
Schurz  held  in  common  with  many  other  American  liberals 
during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  of 
these  principles  were  libei'ty  and  self-government,  the 
equality  of  man,  clean  government,  and  anti-imperialism. 
Schurz's  relationship  to  each  of  these  principles  bears  fur- 
ther examination. 

Beginning  with  his  arrival  in  America,  Schurz  was  an 
advocate  of  liberty  and  self-government.  In  spite  of  the 
poor  first  impression  made  on  him  by  democracy  at  work, 
he  soon  was  convinced  that  the  people,  by  committing  their 
own  mistakes  on  their  own  responsibility,  would  be  able  to 
profit  by  these  mistakes  and  make  far  greater  progress 
than  if  the  mistakes  were  rectified  by  superior  authority. 
He  saw  this  as  a  great  improvement  over  the  European  situ- 

44  Schurz  to  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  August  16.  1897,  Bancroft,  V,  p.  405. 

45  Schurz,  III,  p.  445;  Schurz  to  Altcn  B.  Parker,  July  11,  1904,  Bancroft 
VI,  p.  351;  Schurz,  III,  p.  449. 
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ation  in  which  the  revolutionaries  would  probably  drive  the 
next  revolution  into  a  reaction  because  of  a  lust  for  govern- 
ment and  a  desire  to  improve  things  quickly  and  positive- 
ly.46 Even  where  liberty  had  been  won,  Schurz  believed  that 
the  tendency  to  impatiently  sacrifice  individual  rights  to 
achieve  stable  government  must  be  constantly  guarded 
against.47 

Because  he  so  fervently  believed  in  liberty  and  self- 
government,  Schurz  bitterly  fought  against  the  slavery  sys- 
tem and  other  injustices  which  he  encountered  in  his  new 
homeland.  In  his  eyes,  a  democracy  could  not  impose  re- 
straints on  one  class  of  society  without  imposing  them  on 
the  liberty  of  society  as  a  whole.  If  society  was  to  be  free, 
than  all  must  be  guaranteed  an  equal  amount  of  liberty.48 

Thus,  to  Schurz,  the  security  of  a  democratic  system 
was  dependent  upon  impartial  justice  and  right  for  all.  He 
worked  to  extend  and  to  guarantee  suffrage  to  the  Negro 
following  the  Civil  War  because  he  believed  it  to  be  in  the 
general  interest  of  society  that  the  laboring  man,  no  matter 
what  his  race  or  color,  should  possess  the  political  rights 
with  which  to  defend  his  freedom,  independence,  and  man- 
hood and  to  raise  himself  to  the  highest  level  of  usefulness.49 
In  reply  to  the  argument  that  the  freedmen  were  not  ready 
to  be  given  the  vote,  Schurz  maintained  that  this  was  not 
the  most  important  consideration.  He  regarded  the  de- 
mocratic system  as  being  strong  precisely  as  a  result  of 
the  fact  that  all  citizens  were  encouraged  to  inform  them- 
selves and  to  take  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs  because 
they  possessed  the  right  to  vote.50 

Schurz  supported  the  congressional  reconstruction  pro- 
gram because  he  felt  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  get  the 
South  to  accept  the  results  of  the  war.  But  he  also  feared 
arbitrary  government.  Thus,  as  time  went  on,  he  became 
a  champion  of  amnesty  and  of  the  restoration  of  home  rule 
in  the  South  once  he  saw  local  self-government,  "the  great 


46  Schurz,  II,  pp.  16-17  and  78-79;   Schurz  to  Malwida  von  Meysenburg, 
n.d.,  Bancroft,  I,  p.  7. 

47  "True  Americanism,"  April  18,  1859,  Ibid.,  I,  pp.  64-65;   "The  Doom  of 
Slavery,"  August  1,  1860,  Ibid.,  I,  pp.  132-33. 

«  ibid.,  I,  pp.  59-60. 

49  "On  Being  Chcsen  United  States  Senator,"  January  20,  1869,  Bancroft, 

I,  p.  476;  "The  Logical  Results  of  the  War,"  September  8,  1866,  Ibid., 

I,  p.  403;  "The  Need  of  Reform  and  a  New  Party,"  September  20,  1871, 

Ibid.,  II,  p.  275. 
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fountain  from  which  the  popular  mind  draws  its  healthiest 
and  most  invigorating  inspirations,"  being  endangered  by 
the  powers  of  the  central  government  and  the  centralization 
of  administrative  functions.51 

Schurz  began  his  new  career  as  a  champion  of  states' 
rights  by  opposing  the  passage  of  the  Enforcement  Act  by 
Congress  in  the  spring  of  1870.  This  act  empowered  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  Schurz  then  pleaded  for 
amnesty  for  former  supporters  of  the  rebellion,  first  in 
Missouri  and  then  in  the  Senate,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
proscription  laws  were  unrepublican  and  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  the  salvation  of  the  Union.52 

The  more  extreme  the  Radical  Republicans  became,  the 
more  Schurz  opposed  them.  He  opposed  the  Ku-Klux-Klan 
Act  and  federal  interference  in  Louisiana's  domestic  af- 
fairs. To  Schurz,  these  were  constitutional  violations  of 
the  rights  of  the  states  and  tended  toward  European-type 
arbitrary  rule.  He  warned  that  history  showed  that  where 
the  forms  of  constitutional  government  could  be  violated 
at  will,  the  spirit  of  constitutional  government  would  soon 
die.53 

In  his  later  years,  Schurz  had  crossed  all  the  way  over 
to  the  modern  conservative  position  of  deploring  the  habit 
of  dependence  on  the  government  for  a  living.  He  regarded 
such  dependence  as  the  thing  most  apt  to  undermine  the 
popular  base  necessary  for  the  life  of  democratic  institu- 
tions.54 At  the  same  time  that  he  was  opposing  the  trend 
away  from  self-government,  Schurz  found  it  necessary  also 
to  resist  the  tendency  toward  one-man  rule,  which  he  so 
hated  as  a  true  republican.  He  vigorously  opposed  Presi- 
dent Grant's  habit  of  disregarding  laws  pertaining  to  execu- 
tive appointments  and  agencies.  But  his  strongest  opposi- 
tion was  reserved  for  Grant's  attempt  to  forcibly  take  over 
Santo  Domingo  without  consulting  the  Senate.     He  pointed 

51  "Enforcement  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,"  May  19,  1870,  Ibid.,  I,  pp. 
497-500. 

52  Ibid.,  I,  p.  493;  "Address  to  the  People  of  Missouri,"  September  10,  1870, 
Ibid.,  I,  p.  512;  "Political  Disabilities;  Political  Conditions  Especially 
in  Missouri,"  Ibid.,  II,  p.  4. 

53  Schurz,  III,  p.  331 ;  "The  Issues  of  1874,  Especially  in  Missouri,"  Septem- 
ber 24,  1874,  Bancroft,  III,  p.  90;  "Military  Interference  in  Louisiana," 
January  11,  1875,  Ibid.,  Ill,  pp.  131-134;  "The  Need  of  Reform  and  a 
New  Party,"  September  20,  1871,  Ibid.,  II,  p.  271. 

54  "The  Issues  of  the  National  Campaign  of  1892,"  September  8,  1892,  Ibid., 
V,  p.  94;  "The  Pension  Scandal,"  May  5,  1894,  Ibid.,  V,  p.  230. 
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out  that  such  an  act,  if  successful,  would  exceed  even  the 
so-called  despotic  power  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  He 
later  opposed  the  McKinley  administration's  activities  in 
the  Philippines  on  the  same  ground.55 

A  second  liberal  principle  advocated  by  Schurz  was  the 
equality  of  man.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Schurz, 
a  product  of  nineteenth  century  European  liberalism,  was 
generally  a  follower  of  the  classical  economists.  This  school 
advocated  a  laissez-faire  economy  in  which  the  individual 
would  have  the  fullest  freedom  to  develop  his  energy  and  his 
talents.56  Unlike  many  other  American  advocates  of  the 
laissez-faire  economic  doctrine,  Schurz  despised  class  rule  of 
any  sort.  He  fought  against  such  rule  by  opposing  protec- 
tive tariffs  as  well  as  suffrage  limitations  and  political  pat- 
ronage. He  pointed  out  that  the  arraigning  of  rich  and 
poor  against  one  another  by  favoring  one  group  over  the 
other  ought  to  be  avoided  because  it  fostered  tendencies 
dangerous  to  social  order.  He  regarded  the  best  economic 
policy  as  one  which,  while  it  might  not  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  wealth,  would  best  promote  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  people  and  thus  which  would 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  democratic  institutions.57 

As  a  follower  of  the  classical  economists,  Schurz  natur- 
ally became  an  ardent  and  uncompromising  champion  of 
sound  money  and  the  early  resumption  of  specie  payments. 
He  opposed  repudiation  of  the  obligation  to  repay  the  na- 
tional debt  in  specie  as  being  dishonest  and  unfair  to  those 
now  holding  the  debt.  Expansion  of  the  currency  was 
maintained  by  Schurz  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  lessons  of 
history  and  the  teachings  of  the  classical  economists  such 
as  Adam  Smith,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  David  Ricardo. 
Currency  expansion,  said  Schurz,  would  not  help  the  masses 
but  would  fall  under  the  control  of  the  speculators,  and  the 
resulting  economic  breakdown  would  only  hurt  the  poor.58 

55  Schurz  to  W.  M.  Grosvenor,  March  31,  1870,  Ibid.,  I,  p.  482;  "Grant's 
Usurpation  of  the  War  Powers,"  March  28  and  29,  1871,  Ibid.,  II,  pp. 
188-89  and  241-42;  "The  Policy  of  Imperialism,"  October  17,  1899,  Ibid., 
VI,  pp.  101-02. 

56  j.  Salwyn  Schapiro,  Liberalism;  Its  Meaning  and  History  (New  York: 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc.,  1958),  p.  32. 

57  Schurz  to  Winslow  Warren,  October  16,  1886,  Bancroft,  IV,  p.  460;  to 
Thaddeus  C.  Pound,  September  15,  1888,  Ibid.,  IV,  p.  523;  "The  Tariff 
Question,"  October  20,  1890.  Ibid.,  V,  p.  41;  "The  Issues  of  the  National 
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58  Schurz,  III,  p.  356;  "The  Need  for  Reform  and  a  New  Party,"  Bancroft, 
II,  pp.  291-92;  "Currency  and  National  Banks,"  February  27,  1874,  Ibid., 
II,  pp.  478-79,  490,  525,  and  528. 
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He  spoke  out  against  those  who  would  excite  the  prejudices 
and  hatreds  of  the  unsophisticated  masses  for  political  pur- 
poses and  thus  arouse  once  more  passionate  sectional  and 
class  feelings.59 

Another  liberal  principle  even  more  steadfastly  sup- 
ported by  Schurz  was  that  of  clean  government.  It  had 
been  a  shocking  revelation  to  Schurz  to  find  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  public  offices  known  as  the  spoils  system  was 
the  principle,  if  not  the  only,  occupation  in  which  a  large 
number  of  men  in  Congress  took  any  real  interest.  He  re- 
garded it  as  absurd  that  such  a  system  was  considered  nec- 
essary in  order  to  hold  political  parties  together  and  to 
create  an  interest  in  public  affairs  in  the  freest,  most  rep- 
resentative government  in  the  world,  while  countries  such 
as  Germany  and  England  no  longer  allowed  the  practice.60 
From  his  first  contact  with  the  spoils  system,  Schurz  was 
destined  to  become  a  civil-service  reformer  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Schurz  began  this  crusade  when  upon  his  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate  he  vowed  to  work  for  civil-service 
reform  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  worked  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  in  order  to  bring  the  whole 
subject  to  a  discussion.  Failing  in  this  endeavor,  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  reform  the  civil  service  on  December  20, 
1869.  Although  he  also  failed  in  this  attempt,  Schurz  con- 
tinued to  fight  for  more  efficient  administration  and  for 
the  removal  of  what  he  considered  to  be  a  dangerous  element 
of  demoralization  in  a  democracy.61 

Failing  to  get  support  for  civil-service  reform  from  his 
own  party,  Schurz  called  for  a  great  moral  uprising  of  the 
people  to  sweep  away  the  existing  party  machinery  and  to 
replace  it  with  a  new  political  order  embodying  his  ideals. 
This  was  the  embryo  of  the  Liberal  Republican  movement 
for  which  Schurz  was  to  speak  frequently  and  eloquently, 
and  so  persistently  to  badger  its  candidates  to  support  re- 
form. After  the  initial  failure  of  the  Liberal  Republicans 
in  1872,  Schurz  devoted  himself  to  denouncing  the  corrupt 


59  "The  Currency  Question,"  September  28,  1878,  Ibid.,  Ill,  pp.  474-75; 
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influences  that  were  at  work  in  Congress,  especially  the 
influence  of  the  great  corporations.62 

Finally,  with  the  election  of  President  Hayes  and  his 
appointment  of  Schurz  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
latter  received  the  opportunity  to  put  his  theories  into 
practice.  He  was  asked  by  Hayes  to  help  draft  rules  to 
govern  future  appointments  to  all  subordinate  departmental 
positions.  These  rules  were  subsequently  adopted.  Within 
his  own  Interior  Department,  Schurz  furnished  practical 
illustrations  of  the  new  system  by  requiring  the  submission 
of  projects  for  the  application  of  the  merit  system  to  the 
appointment  and  promotion  of  clerical  forces.  Competitive 
examinations  were  thereafter  required  for  entrance  into  the 
Interior  Department,  and  promotion  became  dependent 
upon  tests  and  efficiency  reports.63 

In  all  other  aspects  of  civil-service  reform  which  he  had 
preached,  Schurz  was  faithful  to  his  ideals.  Although 
branches  of  the  Interior  Department,  such  as  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Land  Office,  had  become  notorious 
for  corruption,  removals  were  made  from  office  only  after 
a  thorough  investigation  had  been  conducted  to  find  suffic- 
ient cause.  An  investigation  of  his  department,  made  at 
Schurz's  invitation  by  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
which  had  not  always  been  in  sympathy  with  the  depart- 
ment and  its  policies,  resulted  in  a  declaration  by  the  board 
that  it  had  "the  utmost  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Secretary,"  and  that  he  had  always  shown  "a  resolute  pur- 
pose to  promote  the  efficiency  and  purity  of  the  service."64 

After  1881,  Schurz  was  never  again  to  hold  political 
office.  From  that  date  until  his  death  in  1906,  he  was  a 
self-appointed  watchdog  of  public  affairs  in  his  capacities 
as  editor,  orator,  and  writer. 

In  August,  1881  Schurz  played  a  prominent  role  in  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
and  subsequently  helped  to  promote  the  formation  of  similar 
societies  in  several  Eastern  states.  The  eventual  result  of 
this  organization  of  pressure  was  the  passage  of  the  Pendle- 
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ton  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883  which  embodied  the  principles 
so  long  advocated  by  Schurz.65 

Shortly  after  the  first  election  of  President  Cleveland, 
Schurz  resumed  his  role  as  Presidential  advice-giver  and 
critic  by  reminding  Cleveland  that  the  Democratic  party 
had  won  the  election  under  the  banner  of  reform  and  em- 
phasizing the  necessity  to  pick  men  who  believed  in  reform 
to  head  the  three  great  patronage  departments  —  the  Trea- 
sury, the  Post  Office,  and  the  Interior.  Letter  after  letter 
followed  in  response  to  every  important  episode  in  connec- 
tion with  the  civil  service.  Great  praise  or  outspoken  criti- 
cism were  bestowed  upon  Cleveland's  acts  according  to  their 
relation  to  Schurz's  ideals.66 

Upon  the  death  of  George  Curtis  in  1892,  Schurz  be- 
came the  president  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League.  During  these  years,  he  was  deeply  involved  in  mu- 
nicipal politics  in  New  York  City  against  Tammany  Hall 
until  the  reform  group  at  last  won  out  in  the  election  of 
1894.  The  entrance  of  millionaires  in  large  numbers  into 
politics  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  also  resisted  by 
Schurz  and  his  followers.67 

The  old  assault  of  advice  and  criticism  concerning  re- 
form was  continued  by  Schurz  upon  President  McKinley. 
Response  finally  came  in  July,  1897  in  the  form  of  an  execu- 
tive order  issued  by  McKinley  greatly  restricting  removals 
from  office  on  political  grounds.  However,  this  favorable 
trend  was  reversed  when  another  order  was  issued  by  Mc- 
Kinley on  April  29,  1899  removing  3,693  offices  from  the 
classified  service  and  transferring  about  6,500  appointments 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  that 
of  the  Secretary  of  War.  This  action  was  later  described  by 
Schurz  as  having  dealt  the  merit  system  its  most  vicious 
blow  ever.     He  and  the  League  bitterly  assailed  the  move.68 

After  1900,  Schurz  continued  to  be  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  civil-service  reform.  This  was  especially  true  in 
New  York  City,  which  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  a  Re- 
publican machine  after  the  wreck  of  the  Democratic  party 

65  Ibid.,  p.  282. 
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in  the  East  by  the  Bryan  movement  and  the  removal  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Washington.69  As  leader  of  the  re- 
form movement,  Schurz  labored  with  unabated  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  this  cause  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  last  cause  in  which  Schurz  was  involved  was  the 
anti-imperialist  movement.  Believing  that  his  own  native 
land  had  lost  its  opportunity  for  unified  greatness  on  the 
plains  of  Italy  under  the  old  German  Empire  in  the  twelfth 
century,  Schurz  resisted  with  determination  any  American 
expansionistic  adventures  into  tropical  areas.  He  believed 
that  such  expansion  would  endanger  the  democratic  insti- 
tutions of  his  adopted  land.  This  argument  had  been  used 
by  Schurz  against  the  annexation  of  Santo  Domingo,  and 
in  the  1890's,  it  was  again  utilized  in  arguing  against  the 
proposed  annexation  of  Hawaii.70 

In  the  same  vein,  Schurz  struggled  mightily,  first 
against  war  with  Spain,  and  then  against  the  swift  imper- 
ialistic tide  which  followed  the  Spanish  American  War,  just 
as  Schurz  had  predicted.71  After  his  letters  to  McKinley 
had  failed  to  influence  the  President  to  resist  the  onrushing 
tide,  Schurz  undertook  a  militant  crusade  to  arouse  public 
opinion  against  this  new  danger  to  democracy  through  his 
own  personal  correspondence  with  influential  people, 
through  petitions,  and  through  platform  speeches.72 

On  August  19,  1898,  during  a  session  of  a  national  con- 
ference on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  Schurz 
delivered  an  address  in  which  he  opposed  imperialism  on  the 
grounds  that  the  effect  on  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  a  more  important  consideration  than  expansion. 
In  September,  he  wrote  that  the  greatest  responsibility  and 
highest  mission  of  the  country  was  to  solve  the  problem  of 
democratic  government  on  a  large  scale  for  all  mankind. 
In  the  autumn  of  1898,  he  also  opposed  an  old  friend  and  a 
man  whom  he  admired  in  other  respects,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, for  the  governorship  of  New  York  on  imperialistic 
grounds.73 

63  Schurz,  III,  pp.  448-49. 
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The  scattered  adherents  to  the  anti-imperialist  cause 
which  Schurz  had  been  promoting  soon  began  to  organize, 
and  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Anti-Imperialist 
League  in  November,  1898.  Thereafter,  he  pressed  upon  the 
public  with  unabated  determination  the  lessons  of  history 
and  of  reason  as  to  the  incompatability  between  the  new 
imperialistic  spirit  and  the  institutions  and  traditions  of 
the  American  Republic.  At  the  University  of  Chicago  on 
January  4,  1888  and  at  Philadelphia  on  April  7th,  he  deliv- 
ered long  and  elaborate  addresses  along  that  line.74 

The  resistance  to  the  irresistible  tide  was  continued 
by  Schurz  to  the  end  of  his  life;  he  opposed  McKinley's  elec- 
tion in  1900  and  opposed  first  Roosevelt's  "preparedness" 
policy  and  then  his  election  as  President  in  1904.75 

American  liberalism,  as  Schurz  and  other  Americans 
of  like-mind  knew  it,  has  long  since  been  destroyed  or  meta- 
morphasized  by  Populism,  Progressivism,  and  New  Dealism. 
But  it  still  has  lasting  value  as  long  as  we  are  able  to  pre- 
serve its  original  meaning  through  a  knowledge  of  the 
thought  and  actions  of  devoted  men  like  Carl  Schurz. 

To  the  time  of  his  death  in  1906,  Carl  Schurz  provided 
a  unique  example  of  a  foreigner's  ability  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Although 
he  tended  to  be  idealistic  and  dogmatic,  Schurz  sincerely 
believed  that  honesty,  unselfishness,  and  efficiency  would 
triumph  in  the  long  run  over  qualities  such  as  greed,  corrup- 
tion, and  inertia.  The  combination  of  these  former  char- 
acteristics enabled  him  to  make  distinct  contributions  to 
the  success  of  such  causes  as  emancipation  of  the  Negro, 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
merit  system  in  the  administration  of  governmental  affairs. 
He  was  least  successful  in  his  last  and  most  bitter  fight,  anti- 
imperialism,  but  it  might  well  be  suggested  that  history  has 
indicated  that  he  was,  perhaps,  also  right  in  this  struggle. 

It  is  probably  fortunate  for  our  political  system  that  the 
majority  of  intelligent  citizens  do  net  take  the  political 
attitude  that  Schurz  did.     But  his  theory  that  a  body  of 


74  Schurz,  III,  p.  444;  "The  Issue  of  Imperialism,"  January  4,  1899,  Ban- 
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Ibid.,  VI,  pp.  62-64. 

75  "Militarism  and  Democracy,"  Ibid.,  VI,  pp.  53-54;  "For  the  Republic  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln,"  February  22,  1900,  Ibid.,  VI,  pp.  150-190, 
passim;  "Parker  vs.  Roosevelt,"  August  31,  1904,  Ibid.,  VI,  pp.  359-403, 
passim. 
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high-minded,  absolutely  honest,  and  independent  citizens 
can  exercise  a  controlling  influence  on  the  actions  of  poli- 
ticians and  the  major  political  parties  by  holding  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  their  hands  was  a  valuable  contribution 
in  theory  and  in  practice  to  efficient  government  in  a  demo- 
cratic system. 


TENNESSEE  WILLIAMS' 
BOHEMIAN  REVISION  OF  CHRISTIANITY 


Nancy  M.  Tischler 
Susquehanna  University 


When  a  playwright  who  is  the  grandson  of  an  Episcopal 
minister  and  the  brother  of  a  Catholic  convert  concludes 
his  latest  play  by  having  his  superannuated  heroine  accept 
Hinduism  and  turn  in  adoration  to  a  gyrating  mobile,  we 
are  justified  in  speculating  on  that  playwright's  religious 
idiosyncrasies.  The  latest  of  Tennessee  Williams'  plays  to 
have  its  brief  run  on  Broadway,  The  Milk  Train  Doesn't  Stop 
Here  Anymore,  signals  a  return  to  his  earlier  mystic  mean- 
derings.  The  fact  that  this  play  follows  The  Night  of  the 
Iguana,  a  story  of  a  dissolute  Episcopal  minister  and  of  a 
non-sectarian  saint  points  to  a  developing  trend  — Mr. 
Williams  seems  to  be  returning  to  his  theme  of  iconoclasm, 
which  was  so  badly  received  in  his  first  pre-Broadway  holo- 
caust, Battle  of  Angels. 

The  key  symbol  in  this  recurrent  obsession  with  things 
of  the  spirit  is  Chris,  or  Christ.  His  diverse  manifestations 
have  included:  Val  Xavier  (Savior),  the  wandering  Bohem- 
ian clutching  his  unfinished  Book  in  Battle  of  Angels;  the 
Poet,  a  ruminant  prophet  who  attracts  children  and  teaches 
Truth  in  a  short  story  entitled  "The  Poet";  Rosario,  the 
Rose  of  the  Blessed  in  the  eyes  of  his  confused  and  idolatrous 
Serafina  in  The  Rose  Tattoo;  and  Sebastian,  the  aescetic  sen- 
sualist, who  produced  one  slender  volume  of  poetry  in  the 
whole  of  his  life,  and  was  eventually  devoured  (in  a  travesty 
on  the  Mass)  by  a  ravenous  mob  of  savage  children  in  Sud- 
denly Last  Summer.  In  his  apparitions,  he  has  been  savior, 
saint,  sinner,  and  artist.  Nor  is  there  ever  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Mr.  Williams  intends  us  to  interpret  the  hero  as 
a  type  of  Christ.  In  the  latest  play,  for  example,  the  hero- 
ine asks  the  Christ  character  if  he  can  walk  on  water,  a 
typical  Biblical  allusion  in  this  playwright's  works. 

The  obvious  interpretation  of  this  revised  Christ-figure 
would  be  that  Mr.  Williams  feels  Christianity  needs  renova- 
tion to  accommodate  the  modern  problems;  he  is  echoing 
the  perennial  theme  that  religion  should  evolve  like  any 
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other  component  of  society.  Part  of  this  accommodation 
should  be  latitudinarian.  Mr.  Williams,  for  example, 
presses  for  the  revival  of  Greek  religion  where  Hellenism 
would  enrich  Christianity:  In  Battle  of  Angels,  which  Mr. 
Williams  later  renamed  Orpheus  Descending,  Christ  and 
Orpheus,  Mary  and  Euridice  (as  well  as  Ceres!),  God  and 
Pluto  are  all  jumbled  together  in  the  characterization  and 
the  action.  And  in  The  Rose  Tattoo,  Serafina  confuses  the 
worship  of  Venus  with  the  veneration  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
as  she  sets  up  an  idolatrous  altar  to  her  dead  husband 
Rosario. 

For  Tennessee  Williams,  even  more  vital  than  this  need 
for  a  loosening  of  Christian  orthodoxy  to  encompass  Greek 
mythology,  is  the  necessity  for  revising  the  Christ  image. 
In  most  of  the  plays,  the  reader  can  find  echoes  of  this 
Williamsian  Christ,  a  portrait  mixing  some  most  bewilder- 
ing and  incongruous  ingredients.  For  example,  in  Battle 
of  Angels,  Val  Xavier  is  not  only  the  savior  of  Myra  (Mary) , 
but  also  the  antagonist  for  Jake  (God),  thus  creating  an 
unorthodox  dichotomy,  to  say  the  least.  Christ  is  a  bene- 
volent, renewing  spirit  of  compassion  and  love,  while  God 
is  the  Old  Testament  Jehovah,  a  negativistic,  puritanical 
spirit  of  legalism  and  sterility.  As  a  consequence,  Christ 
and  Satan  would  now  be  on  the  same  side  in  the  battle  of 
angels,  both  fighting  for  freedom  from  restraint  and  for  in- 
dulgence of  natural  feelings.  Added  to  this  is  the  strong 
suggestion  that  this  Christ-Satan  is  also  the  advocate  of 
sexuality  —  a  D.  H.  Lawrence  variety  of  sex-religion.  This 
neo:Christian  fertility  cult  theory  outraged  the  Boston  aud- 
iences and  closed  Battle  of  Angels  before  it  could  reach 
Broadway.  According  to  Mr.  Williams,  this  brutal  critical 
reaction  against  the  play  taught  him  that  it  is  unwise  to 
"mix  sex  and  religion." 

The  lesson  was  to  be  ignored  as  soon  as  the  writer  had 
achieved  his  first  Broadway  success  with  The  Glass  Menag- 
erie. Having  established  a  reputation  with  this  controver- 
sial play  on  the  relatively  safe  subject  of  mothers,  he  re- 
newed his  proselitizing  for  Lawrencian  phallic  worship  with 
You  Touched  Me!,  a  dramatization  of  a  D.  H.  Lawrence  short 
story  proclaiming  the  redemptive  power  of  sexuality.  This 
play  failed  to  win  converts  to  his  sex-religion,  not  simply 
because  of  the  opposition  of  his  arch-enemy,  the  Puritans, 
but  also  because  of  his  fumbling  and  inept  presentation  of 
his  creed.     It  has  long  been  clear  to  everyone  except  the 
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writer  himself  that  Mr.  Williams  is  not  a  playwright  whose 
main  talent  lies  in  presenting  lascivious  heterosexual  rela- 
tions; his  best  portraits  are  of  people  who  have  had  little  or 
no  sexual  experience  or  who  are  now  beyond  the  period  of 
fertility  and  whose  sexuality  is  largely  mental  and  verbal. 
He  can  U  excite  the  masses  to  turn  to  sex  as  a  solution  for 
the  world's  problems  because  he  doesn't  appear  to  be  emo- 
tionally convinced  that  sex  really  is  the  answer. 

Consequently,  his  perambulating  sex  symbols  are 
dreary  members  of  any  Williams  cast.  Through  most  of  the 
play,  they  are  on  stage,  half-naked  as  a  rule,  pretty  rather 
than  handsome,  objects  of  admiration  rather  than  actors, 
never  dominating  the  scene,  and  generally  neither  dramatic 
nor  believable.  In  Chance  Wayne  of  Sweet  Bird,  it  looked 
as  if  Mr.  Williams  might  soon  be  able  to  characterize  effec- 
tively this  degenerate,  balding,  but  still  virile  priest  of  phal- 
lic worship,  but  the  latest  effort  shows  the  figure  still  fuzzy 
and  dramatically  invalid.  Although  Chance  has  some  dig- 
nity and  conscience,  he  is  not  heroic  until  he  is  facing  muti- 
lation. This  once  again  makes  the  Williams  hero  not  the 
masculine  agressor,  but  the  emasculated  victim.  Although 
Mr.  Williams  justifies  this  by  insisting  that  mutilation  and 
cannibalization  are  the  patterns  of  our  jungle-world,  the 
audience  is  becoming  more  convinced  that  these  are  the 
patterns  of  only  the  Williams-world.  Tennessee  Williams 
doesn't  really  believe  in  his  Lawrencian  phallic  types;  so  he 
emasculates  them  to  conform  to  the  effeminate  Williams 
menagerie.  This  confusion  of  the  D.  H.  Lawrence  protago- 
nist and  the  Christ  figure,  the  savior  and  the  victim  of  the 
world  is  the  unfortunate  result  of  an  adolescent  hero-wor- 
ship that  Williams  developed  for  Lawrence.  In  Lawrence, 
Mr.  Williams  discovered  a  writer  intent  on  shocking  the 
Puritans  by  emphasizing  Natural  Man.  The  heavy  porno- 
graphic element  in  Tennessee  Williams'  work  is  largely 
traceable  to  this  early,  and  always  anamolous  influence. 

Beyond  his  being  a  paradoxical  sterile  sex-symbol,  this 
Williamsian  Christ  figure  is  always  an  artist.  He  usually 
writes  poetry,  but  never  more  than  one  poem  a  year,  and 
generally  he  has  altogether  given  up  writing.  On  some 
occasions,  he  has  appeared  as  an  actor  or  a  painter;  and  of 
course  in  the  latest  visitation,  he  is  an  ex-poet  who  trans- 
lates Hindu  philosophy  and  constructs  mobiles.  If  Mr.  Wil- 
liams is  trying  to  say  that  art  offers  him  a  salvation  from 
the  living-death  of  mechanization,  the  viewer  still  feels  that 
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equating  Art  with  God  is  carrying  his  gratitude  too  far. 
When,  at  the  end  of  The  Milk  Train,  we  become  aware  of  the 
mobile  —  albeit  a  vary  large  mobile  —  as  a  key  to  salvation, 
we  feel  that  Mr.  William's  mysticism  is  ridiculous.  Nor  can 
we  deny  that  he  intends  some  significance  in  having  the 
characters  turn  to  look  at  the  revolving  mobile  as  the  multi- 
colored lights  flicker  and  spidery  music  chills  the  blood.  In 
an  effort  to  duplicate  the  mystic  moment,  a  mobile  is  not  a 
satisfactory  focal  point. 

Nonetheless,  regardless  of  the  sophomoric  mobile-solu- 
tion, Mr.  Williams  shows  some  development  in  this  play. 
Christ  takes  up  where  Chance  left  off;  at  last  the  savior 
refuses  the  physical  encounter  with  the  gargoyle  heroine. 
It  would  be  gratifying  to  believe  that  Lawrence's  unfortun- 
ate influence  on  Williams  is  at  last  nearing  its  long-antici- 
pated end.  Perhaps  the  dramatist  will  now  be  free  of  the 
violence  he  has  needed  to  purge  his  world  of  Lawrencian 
masculinity.  The  cannibalism-crucifixion  theme  can  fade 
away,  opening  the  passage  for  a  resurrection  theme. 

Chris  Flanders,  the  hero  of  Milk  Train,  is,  however,  still 
virile  and  still  a  mendicant,  a  homeless  exile,  a  wanderer 
relying  on  the  dubious  bounty  of  old  and  dying  women. 
Christ  is  still  a  Bohemian  for  Mr.  Williams,  with  no  home, 
no  job,  no  family,  no  history,  no  future  —  and  very  slight 
personality.  Nor  has  he  any  sexual  morality  except  for  an 
exemplary  preference  for  being  the  chooser  rather  than  the 
chosen.  For  the  last  few  plays,  this  emphasis  on  the  male's 
prerogative  has  been  the  central  moral  issue.  We .  must 
therefore  assume  that  this  Williamsian  Christ  is  a  deity  with 
precious  few  restrictions. 

In  addition,  the  Williams  Christ  is  still  a  gentle  god  (or 
a  deity  of  the  moths  in  Williams  terminology) .  He  is  a 
kindly  therapist,  a  good  friend,  a  compassionate  listener  ra- 
ther than  a  real  force.  With  no  real  enthusiasm  for  chang- 
ing the  patterns  of  the  grotesque  Williams  world,  this  ana- 
lyst-Christ looks  at  the  degradation,  perversion,  the  spirit- 
ual, moral,  and  physical  decay  about  him,  and  reacts  with 
forgiveness,  sympathy,  and  love.  He  does  not  chastise  the 
sufferers  and  sinners,  nor  insist  on  reform.  Rather,  believ- 
ing that  people  and  life-rhythms  are,  for  the  most  part, 
unreformable,  h?  simply  weeps,  suffers,  and  dies  for  those 
he  loves.  Comfort  is  the  only  offer  that  God  or  man  can 
tender.  In  the  touching  scene  in  Streetcar  when  Blanche 
realizes  that  Mitch  loves  her,  she  breathes  with  relief,  "Then 
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there  is  Gcd,  so  quickly."  To  Mr.  Williams,  God  is  appar- 
ently nothing  more  than  compassion  for  man's  weaknesses. 
The  greatest  happiness  that  we  can  expect  as  a  result  of  the 
ministrations  of  this  impotent  deity  is  an  oriental  accept- 
ance cf  the  inevitable.  The  earlier  Williams  violence  has 
disappeared,  but  the  passive  residue  is  even  more  upsetting. 
The  Princess  in  Sweet  Bird  could  still  fight,  revealing  a 
beautiful,  if  doomed,  heroism.  Flora  Goforth  in  The  Milk 
Train  gives  up  the  fight  and  settles  down  to  die  in  peace. 
The  Big  Daddy  bluster  against  the  "dying  of  the  light"  — 
though  futile  —  is  still  considerably  more  heroic  and  artistic 
than  this  pseudo-Hindustani  acceptance  of  death  and  mo- 
biles. It  might  well  be  that,  as  this  artist  becomes  more 
resigned  to  life  and  death,  his  plays  will  not  point  toward 
a  resurrection  theme  after  all,  but  will  lose  both  their  hope 
and  heroism,  going  out  "not  with  a  bang  but  a  whimper." 
The  direction  suggested  by  the  dignity  and  maturity  of  the 
characters  in  Sweet  Bird  has  been  reversed  in  this  far  infer- 
ior new  play. 

The  confusing  implications  of  the  plays  are  substan- 
tiated by  Mr.  Williams  comments  about  his  own  life.  He 
has  said  that  he  will  never  associate  himself  with  any  relig- 
ious group.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  result  in  part  of  the 
neo-Romanticism  which  he  represents  and  practices.  He 
must,  according  to  his  philosophy,  classify  all  organizations 
as  basically  bad  and  unnatural.  But  beyond  this,  Tennessee 
Williams,  having  known  little  comfort  and  much  misery  as 
a'  result  of  organized  religions,  could  hardly  accept  the  re- 
strictive Puritanism  that  dominated  his  childhood.  His 
life  and  work  are  an  agonized  revolt  against  this  code.  Nor 
could  he  move  toward  the  more  restrictive  orthodoxy  of 
Catholicism,  as  his  brother  has  done,  in  spite  of  the  aesthetic 
appeal  that  the  ritual  has  for  the  playwright.  Although  his 
plays  are  heavily  embellished  with  the  symbolism  cf  Chris- 
tianity, his  Bohemian  nature  and  his  distaste  for  limitations 
block  his  return  to  either  Catholicism  or  the  Episcopal  faith 
of  his  antecedents.  His  current  efforts  to  find  comfort  in 
Hinduism  could  hardly  win  more  than  his  intellectual  assent 
—  and  his  long  struggle  to  accept  an  intellectual  Lawren- 
cian  sex-worship,  which  is  emotionally  unsuited  to  him. 
should  warn  him  against  embracing  another  un-Williamsian 
solution.  He  is  too  visceral  an  artist  to  find  comfort  in 
cerebral  answers. 

Since   the   question   of   Tennessee   Williams'   spiritual 
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condition  is  not  yet  resolved,  audiences  should  expect  still 
more  agonized  speculation  on  exotic  possibilities.  Even  if 
Mr.  Williams  cannot  find  any  solutions  beyond  "Sympathize 
and  Accept,"  these  are  certainly  an  improvement  over  his 
earlier  creeds  of  "Rebel  and  Fornicate."  Although  com- 
passion without  control  or  responsibility  can  produce  little 
socially  acceptable  theology,  it  does  frequently  produce  good 
drama.  Tennessee  Williams  builds  a  world  so  thoroughly 
sick  and  so  obviously  doomed  that  we  are  as  grateful  as 
Blanche  when  we  see  the  relief  of  a  compassionate  gesture. 
Like  other  Romantics,  he  builds  his  Heaven  and  his  Hell 
within  himself.  So  long  as  he  refrains  from  preaching  too 
vociferously  or  from  pretending  he  has  a  consistently  form- 
ulated creed,  we  can  accept  the  theology  as  a  part  of  his 
vision  without  worrying  about  its  validity  outside  of  his  very 
special  world.  And,  after  all,  if  the  playwright  can  draw 
us  this  convincingly  into  his  vision  of  reality,  we  are  forced 
to  admit  he  is  a  powerful  artist.  This  should  be  our  final 
criterion  for  the  playwright. 
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THE  PROBLEM 
OF  CRISEIDE'S  CHARACTER 

Robert  B.  Bechtel 
University  of  Kansas 

INTRODUCTION 

In  Chaucer's  poem  Troilus  and  Criseide  the  modern  reader 
is  presented  with  a  problem  that  has  intrigued  critics 
and  laymen  probably  since  the  first  reading  of  the  poem. 
The  heroine,  Criseide,  is  portrayed  as  the  ideal  of  womanli- 
ness throughout  most  of  the  poem,  yet  she  finally  betrays 
her  lover.  How  to  reconcile  this  incongruity?  The  problem 
will  be  reviewed  first  in  George  Lyman  Kittredge's  analysis, 
followed  by  Arthur  Mizener's  solution,  and  then  C.  S.  Lewis' 
answer.  The  solution  the  writer  of  this  paper  offers  is  based 
on  an  appraisal  of  all  three  critics,  a  synthesis  of  their  seve- 
ral points  of  view,  and  a  reinterpretation  for  which  this 
writer  must  assume  full  responsibility. 

Lest  it  be  felt  that  the  conclusions  here  advanced  are 
intended  to  be  either  final  or  dogmatic,  the  reader  is  admon- 
ished to  heed  Donaldson's  observation  that  must  temper  all 
considerations  of  this  fine  poem: 

It  possesses  to  the  highest  degree  that  quality,  which 
characterizes  most  great  poetry,  of  being  always  open 
to  reinterpretation,  of  yielding  different  meanings  to 
different  generations  and  kinds  of  readers,  who,  no 
matter  how  they  may  disagree  with  one  another  on 
even  its  most  important  points,  nevertheless  agree  in 
sharing  the  profoundly  moving  experience  the  poem 
offers  them.1 


In  considering  the  problem  of  Criseide's  character, 
Kittredge  states,  "The  confusion  results  from  a  failure  to 
grasp  the  principles  of  courtly  love."2  In  this  analysis 
Criseide  is  portrayed  against  the  background  of  the  ethical 


E.  T.  Donaldson,  Chaucer's  Poetry,  New  York,  Ronald  Press,  195B,  p.  965. 
(In  this  paper  all  quotations  from  the  poem  are  from  the  text  in  Don- 
aldson's edition.) 

George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Chaucer  and  His  Poetry,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Harvard  University  Press,  1927,  p.  130. 
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and  social  system  of  courtly  love  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Emotions  must  be  understood  not  in  terms  of  present-day 
standards,  but  rather  in  terms  of  Chretien  de  Troyes  and  the 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  works  which  graphically  present  the 
nuances  of  the  feelings  involved  in  courtly  love.3  Kittredge 
shows,  however,  that  the  poem  is  not  just  a  romance  in  the 
courtly  style;  rather,  there  is  an  additional  element  of  medi- 
eval tragedy  woven  together  with  the  element  of  courtly 
love.  It  is  a  tragedy  of  courtly  love  wherein  fortune  casts 
down  men  of  high  estate  (in  love)  .4  "Fate  dominates  and 
it  is  the  impendent  doom  of  Troy  that  really  parts  the  lov- 
ers," says  Kittredge.5 

When  Chaucer  formed  Criseide's  character,  he  chose  a 
"softness  of  affection"  which  is  the  secret  of  her  enduring 
charm.  In  its  simplicity,  is  it  not  the  essence  of  womanli- 
ness and  femininity?  Along  with  this  goes  the  element  of 
the  eternal  feminine  mystery,  "Criseide  is  marvelously  sub- 
tilized, baffling  alike  to  us  and  herself."6 

In  further  analyzing  Criseide's  character  Kittredge 
points  out  that  she  was  not  wrong  in  yielding  to  Troilus; 
according  to  the  courtly  code  this  was,  in  fact,  an  action 
worthy  of  merit.7  Her  sin,  then,  consisted  solely  in  her 
unfaithfulness  to  Troilus,  for  according  to  the  code,  infidel- 
ity was  an  unforgivable  crime. 

Although  Kittredge  does  not  consider  this  point,  the 
modern  reader  may  well  ask  why  there  is  all  this  peculiar 
fuss  about  love;  why  not  just  get  married?  Without  getting 
into  the  analysis  by  Lewis,  it  is  well  to  understand  that  no 
rule  is  clearer  in  courtly  love  than  that  which  excludes  love 
from  the  marriage  relationship.  The  modern  reader  must 
realize  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  markedly  different  social 
system  and  that  the  reason  Troilus  and  Criseide  did  not  get 
married  was  that  they  were  in  love.  To  get  married,  in  the 
courtly  tradition,  is  to  end  love,  for  love  is  always  to  be  found 
outside  marriage.8 

To  continue  with  Kittredge's  defense  of  Criseide's  char- 
acter in  the  light  of  the  courtly  tradition,  it  is  asserted  that 


3  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  110. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  112. 
e  Ibid.,  p.  126. 
i  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

8  Clive  Staples  Lewis,  The  Allegory  of  Love:  A  Study  of  Medieval  Tradi- 
tion, London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1936,  p.  35. 
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she  should  not  be  labeled  a  scheming  adventuress  when  she 
considers  the  rank  and  power  of  Troilus  as  a  possible  cause 
for  her  accepting  him  as  a  lover.  She  is  merely  "seeking 
to  justify  to  her  reason  the  interest  she  is  beginning  to  feel 
in  her  gallant  lover."9  This  answers  the  charge  of  many 
critics  that  Criseide  was  a  contriving  female  who  sought 
material  advantage  in  her  relationship  with  Troilus,  the 
king's  son. 

Kittredge  feels  that  her  inconsistencies  are  those  of 
human  nature,  "she  is  an  individual  unified  by  the  interplay 
of  her  very  contradictions."10  Thus,  there  is  no  need  to 
explain  her  weaknesses  and  contradictions  as  such  except 
to  point  out  that  these  make  her  more  real  and  understand- 
able as  a  human  being.  And,  taken  with  the  insights  offer- 
ed from  the  background  of  courtly  love,  the  problem  is  nar- 
rowed down  to  the  one  event  that  remains  to  be  analyzed: 
her  betrayal  of  Troilus. 

For  Kittredge  the  solution  lies  in  the  fact  that  Fate  has 
caused  her  downfall  —  the  fate  of  Troy;  but  his  observations 
suggest  a  further  implication  to  be  derived  from  the  poet's 
interweaving  of  the  elements  of  courtly  love  and  medieval 
tragedy:  the  moral  theme.  Two  aspects  of  the  moral  theme 
may  be  observed  — the  love  of  Christ  above  all  else,  and  the 
imperative  that  all  sin  must  be  punished.  In  fact,  these  two 
aspects  of  the  moral  theme  may  be  considered  sides  of  the 
same  coin,  for  not  to  love  Christ  above  all  else  is  the  greatest 
sin  and  must  receive  the  greatest  punishment.  Kittredge 
introduces  the  importance  of  the  moral  theme  when  he  says 

From  the  beginning,  the  Troilus  professes  to  be  a 
poem  in  praise  of  the  God  of  Love  and  in  celebration 
of  his  wondrous  powers.     But  .  .  .  there  is  something 
amiss  —  there  are  no  happy  lovers  in  the  story.11 
Kittredge  thinks  Chaucer  had  no  choice  but  to  "repudiate 
the  unmoral  and  social  system  which  he  has  pretended  to 
uphold,  and  turn  instead  to  Christ."12    Thus,  the  romance 
that  begins  in  the  Temple  of  Pallas  ends  in  Heaven  for 
Troilus  and  in  a  certain  opposite  destiny  for  Criseide.     Per- 
haps it  is  this  moralistic  purpose,  the  punishment  for  sin, 
which  determines  the  action  that  Criseide  must  take  if 
there  is  to  be  a  moral  ending  to  the  poem. 


9  Kittredge,  op  cit.,  p.  133. 

io  ibid.,  p.  135. 

n  Ibid.,  p.  142. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  142. 
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There  is  one  more  quality  in  Criseide's  character  that 
Kittredge  points  out  which  would  support  the  "morality" 
explanation  of  her  action.  This  is  the  trait  of  religious 
skepticism:  "She  trusts  her  own  wits,  not  the  God's."13  Cer- 
tainly, a  person  who  lacks  faith  is  guilty  of  a  sin  that  is 
necessarily  punishable  in  the  eyes  of  the  medieval  world, 
more  so  when  the  trusting  of  one's  own  wits  above  the  God's 
suggests  the  original  sin  of  pride.  Hence,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  support  for  the  argument  that  Criseide  must  be 
punished  and  that  this  is  done  by  bringing  about  her  down- 
fall. But  the  downfall  consists  of  being  degraded  to  the 
level  of  a  common  prostitute,  and  this  in  itself  is  punishable. 
To  punish  by  inflicting  penalties  which  are  in  turn  punish- 
able creates  an  infinite  regression  of  sin  and  punishment 
from  which  there  is  no  escape — not  even  death.  If  Criseide 
betrays  to  be  punished  for  pride  and  is  degraded  to  be  pun- 
ished for  her  betrayal,  her  fate  is  severe  indeed. 

In  nummary,  Kittredge  explains  the  seeming  contra- 
dictions of  Criseide's  character  by  pointing  out  that  they 
are  not  really  contradictions  on  the  basis  of  the  courtly 
code,  except  for  the  one  act  of  betrayal.  This  act  is  explained 
by  the  dominance  of  fate  that  pervades  many  of  Chau- 
cer's tragic  works.  It  serves  to  act  as  a  kind  of  punishment 
for  Criseide,  and  from  it  the  reader  is  to  draw  a  moral  lesson. 
In  support  of  the  latter  position,  Chaucer  ends  the  poem 
with  the  admonition  to  forsake  the  worship  of  the  God  of 
Love. 

And  loveth  him,  the  which  that  right  for  love 
Upon  a  crois,  oure  soules  for  to  beye, 
First  starf,  and  roos,  and  sit  in  hevene  above; 
For  he  nil  falsen  no  wight,  dar  I  saye, 
as  Criseide  did.     (Bk.  V,  1842-1845.) 

According  to  Arthur  Mizener,  the  assumptions  of  his 
predecessors  that  Criseide's  character  is  all  of  a  piece  lead 
to  two  conclusions.  One  is  that  Chaucer  intended  her  char- 
acter to  be  compatible  with  the  betrayal;  the  other,  that  the 
character  changed.  Professor  Root,  for  example,  sees  Cris- 
eide as  a  shallow  drifter  from  the  first.  According  to  him 
the  key  to  her  character  is  in  the  phrase  "sliding  of  cour- 
age." Kittredge  underlines  this  by  pointing  out  her  fatally 
impressionable  and  yielding  character.     Mizener  takes  these 

13  Ibid.,  p.  135. 
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past  analyses  and  shows  that  they  are  invalid  because 
"Chaucer's  chief  interest  was  in  the  action  rather  than  the 
characters."14 

He  goes  on  to  explain  that  Chaucer  omits  what  is  nec- 
essary for  a  complete  explanation  of  events  in  terms  of  char- 
acters for  the  sake  of  the  action.  He  cites  as  an  example 
the  words  of  Boethius  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Criseide,  some- 
thing that  is  clearly  out  of  character.  Further,  it  is  point- 
ed out  that  Chaucer's  characters  are  static:  they  do  not 
change  or  develop  with  experiences.  When  we  consider  the 
"change"  that  Troilus  underwent  from  his  rejection  to  his 
acceptance  of  love,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no 
basic  change  of  character.  Troilus  is  just  as  impulsive  and 
adamant  in  love  as  he  was  out  of  love;  hence,  the  character 
remains  the  same.  Criseide's  monologue  in  considering 
Troilus  as  a  suitor  is  compared  to  her  monologue  in  the 
Greek  camp,  under  vastly  different  circumstances,  as  evi- 
dence that  her  character  remains  the  same  and  submits  in 
each  case  to  whatever  circumstances  force  upon  her.  In  the 
words  of  Mizener,  Chaucer's  characters  "display  various  as- 
pects of  an  established  set  of  characteristics  as  the  progress 
of  the  narrative  places  them  in  various  circumstances."15 
There  seems  to  be  no  evidence,  then,  that  unfaithfulness  is 
the  cause  of  a  change  or  the  consequence  of  an  established 
vice.  This  pretty  well  disposes  of  the  theory  that  Criseide 
changed  and  that  the  change  accounts  for  her  infidelity. 
Further,  a  vice  or  change  would  make  Criseide's  action 
merely  pathos,  while  the  intent  of  the  poem  is  clearly  trag- 
edy. 

Mizener  sees  Criseide's  monologues  as  meditation,  not 
calculation,  thus  agreeing  with  Kittredge.  However,  he 
disagrees  with  Kittredge  in  interpreting  Chaucer's  use  of 
Criseide's  character  in  the  poem.  "The  purpose  was  to 
create  a  tragic  action,  not  a  developed  character."16  Her 
failure  to  return  from  the  Greek  camp  is  determined  by  the 
circumstances  that  overwhelm  her,  not  by  her  character. 
Another  point  made  by  Mizener  is  that  Chaucer  does  not 
show  us  Criseide  from  the  time  she  makes  her  last  statement 
of  loyalty  to  Troilus  until  the  time  she  expresses  her  grief 


I*  Arthur  Mizener,  "Character  and  Action  in  the  Case  of  Criseide,"  PMLA, 

Vol.  54,  March,  1939.  65-81.  p.  67. 
15  Ibid. 
is  Ibid.,  p.  77. 
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at  betraying  him.  This  omission  further  supports  the 
theory  that  is  left  in  the  character  for  the  sake  of  action. 

In  summary,  Mizener  feels  that  the  character  is  lacking 
in  unity  for  the  sake  of  action  and  is  merely  a  static  instru- 
ment for  and  a  unit  in  tragic  action.  The  character  is  re- 
lated to  action  by  congruence  rather  than  by  cause  and  ef- 
fect.17 This  view  is  not  necessarily  contradictory  to  the  one 
expressed  by  Kittredge.  Although  Kittredge  does  explain 
many  of  Criseide's  actions  as  though  her  character  were 
more  than  just  static,  he  makes  the  point  that  she  was 
a  person  who  yielded  to  circumstances.  Whether  she  is 
a  cause  of  action  or  action  the  cause  of  her  character  re- 
mains a  moot  point.  However,  if  we  accept  the  "morality" 
thesis  of  Kittredge  (that  she  betrayed  to  be  punished) ,  this 
would  coincide  with  Mizener's  emphasis  on  action.  The 
two  points  of  view  can  be  combined  to  show  that  Criseide 
was  an  instrument  to  demonstrate  tragic  action  that  at  the 
same  time  had  moral  consequences. 

Yet,  one  cannot  entirely  accept  Mizener's  contention 
that  Criseide  is  merely  an  instrument.  Chaucer  makes  too 
many  interruptions  in  the  narrative  to  "take  her  part" 
against  the  reader's  possible  judgments  to  consider  the  au- 
thor of  Troilus  an  objective  manipulator  of  instruments. 
We  are  cautioned  not  to  think  that  "this  was  a  sodein  love," 
(Bk.  II,  667)  when  Criseide  begins  to  care  for  Troilus,  and 
this  caution  comes  before  any  reader  would  entertain  such 
suspicions.  In  the  beginning  of  Book  IV,  Chaucer  warns 
that  the  reader  who  accuses  Troilus,  ".  .,  Hemself  shodle  nan 
the  vilainye."  (Bk.  IV,  21)  This  is  not  the  comment  of  a 
completely  disinterested  author.  In  fact,  there  are  so  many 
similar  comments  from  the  narrator  throughout  the  poem, 
especially  in  reference  to  Criseide,  that  Donaldson  is  moved 
to  speak  of  the  "narrator's  love  for  Criseide."18 

In  the  overview  of  Mizener  it  does  not  seem  that  his 
criticism  has  added  much  to  an  appreciation  of  Chaucer's 
poem  that  was  not  already  understood  and  known.  To 
assert  that  the  characters  are  static  in  the  sense  that  they 
do  not  change  with  experiences  is  only  to  confirm  that 
Chaucer  had  insight  into  personality  that  paralleled  Freud. 
Psychoanalytic  theory  has  long  maintained  that  basic  char- 
acter does  not  change  much  from  about  the  age  of  six.  Ac- 
cording to  such  modern  insights,  then,  Chaucer  is  perfectly 

17  ibid.,  p.  81. 

is  Donaldson,  op.  cit.,  p.  967. 
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consistent  in  his  character  presentation;  and  we  may  under- 
stand that  the  characters  do  not  change  because  they  are 
close  to  reality,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  fit  neatly  into  the 
literal y  pattern  of  tragic  action. 

C.  S.  Lewis  agrees  with  Kittredge  and  Mizener  that 
Criseide  was  not  a  calculating  wanton.  He  also  assents  to 
the  qualities  Kittredge  pointed  out  in  describing  the  woman- 
liness of  Criseide,  the  softness  and  affectionate  nature;  and 
in  further  agreement  with  Kittredge,  he  says,  "If  she  yields 
(to  Troilus)  .  .  .  she  commits  no  sin  against  the  social  code 
of  her  (Chaucer's)  age  and  country."  "But,"  warns  Lewis, 
"her  betrayal  of  him  (Troilus)  is  not  so  easily  dismissed."19 
And  with  this  comment  he  launches  into  a  perceptive  analy- 
sis of  the  all-important  fact  upon  which  so  much  hinges: 
the  betrayal. 

Lewis  first  cautions  that  we  must  not  misunderstand 
the  sin  of  Criseide  so  that  doubt  is  cast  on  her  sincerity  in 
loving  Troilus.  In  fact,  "When  the  blow  falls  and  she  must 
leave  Troy,  she  is  gone  so  deep  in  love  that  she  can  feel 
Troilus'  pain  more  acutely  than  her  own."20  The  only  ex- 
planation for  her  betrayal,  then,  lies  in  a  deeper  considera- 
tion of  her  personality.  The  key  that  unlocks  all,  according 
to  Lewis, 

...  is  Fear  —  fear  of  loneliness,  of  old  age,  of 
death,  of  love,  and  of  hostility;  of  everything,  indeed, 
that  can  be  feared.  And  from  this  fear  springs  the  only 
positive  passion  which  can  be  permanent  in  such  a 
nature;  the  pitiable  longing,  more  childlike  than  wom- 
anly, for  protection,  for  some  strong  and  stable  thing 
that  will  hide  her  away  and  take  the  burden  from  her 
shoulders.21 
Criseide  first  turns  to  Hector  to  satisfy  this  longing,  then  to 
Fandarus,  then  to  Troilus,  and  finally  to  Diomede.  "Women 
of  her  kind,"  says  Lewis,  "have  always  some  male  relative 
to  stand  between  them  and  the  terrifying  world  of  affairs."22 
Even  her  relationship  to  Troilus  exhibited  this  quality  of 
protection  from  fear.     "Wei  she  felte  he  was  to  hir  a  wal." 
(Bk.  Ill,  479.)     Loneliness  was  the  test  she  could  not  take. 
Lewis  maintains  that  the  situation  itself,  with  its  fearful 
aspects,  was  half  the  battle  for  a  strong  man  like  Diomede. 


19  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  183. 

20  ibid.,  p.  184 

21  Ibid.,  p.  185. 
32  ibid.,  p.  185-6. 
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And  then  Lewis  adds  a  curious  statement:  "Those  who  begin 
by  worshipping  power  soon  worship  evil."23  Does  this  com- 
ment tie  in  with  the  moral  theme  that  Kittredge  pointed 
out,  that  the  worship  of  Christ  must  come  above  all  else? 
At  any  rate,  the  full  gamut  of  Criseide's  behavior  is  amply 
explained  by  her  fearful  nature. 

This  is  indeed  the  most  perceptive  explanation  of  all 
those  offered  so  far.  It  is  consistent  with  any  quotation 
from  the  text  and  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  modern 
psychology  as  well,  yet  it  does  not  necessarily  contradict 
all  that  Mizener  and  Kittredge  have  said.  Rather,  the 
three  critics  add  to  each  other  to  enhance  our  appreciation 
of  Chaucer. 

However,  the  important  differences  among  these  three 
critics  should  not  be  overlooked.  Kittredge  emphasizes  the 
moral  ending  and  agrees  with  Lewis  on  the  weakness  of 
Criseide.  Lewis  disagrees  with  both  Mizener  and  Kittredge 
when  he  sees  pathos  in  Troilus  more  than  tragedy.  A  big 
difference  between  Lewis  and  Kittredge  is  that  the  former 
sees  a  poem  of  tragedy  while  the  latter  sees,  essentially,  a 
poem  of  happiness  with  pathetic  interludes.  This  is  a  dif- 
ference productive  of  much  thought  and  it  must  be  consid- 
ered in  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  by  the  writer  of  this 
paper. 

CONCLUSION 

After  summarizing  the  three  critics'  appraisals  of  Cris- 
eide, and  her  relation  to  the  poem,  some  important  con- 
trasts that  arise  from  their  analyses  must  be  considered. 
As  Mizener  pointed  out,  there  is  a  very  definite  relationship 
of  the  character  of  Criseide  to  the  poem  as  a  whole:  her 
character  cannot  be  explained  apart  from  the  poem.  And 
as  Kittredge  has  shown,  the  moral  ending  of  the  poem  can- 
not be  ignored.  Therefore,  any  explanation  of  Criseide's 
character  must  include  the  relationship  of  her  character  to 
the  poem  as  a  whole  and  take  into  account  the  moral  end- 
ing as  well. 

Criseide,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  is  the  finger  pointing  in 
accusation  against  the  code  of  courtly  love.  When  Lewis 
points  out  that  she  is  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad,  he  im- 
plies that  she  must  then  be  like  most  people.  And  there  is 
the  growing  feeling  that  Criseide  becomes,  finally,  the  aver- 

23  Ibid.,  p.  188. 
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age  woman  pitted  against  the  courtly  code  and  made  evil 
by  the  simple  fact  that  she  was  merely  human  and  tried  her 
best  to  follow  the  rules  of  that  code.  Yes,  she  may  have 
seemed  more  than  just  ordinarily  afraid,  but  is  not  that  fear 
and  the  desire  for  protection  the  very  essence  of  femininity? 
And  is  not  fear  one  of  the  most  commonly  accepted  traits 
of  womanhood?  In  the  beginning  Cxiseide  appears  as  the 
symbol  of  courtly  love  itself,  and  we  identify  with  her  as  the 
paragon  of  womanliness.  Chaucer  guards  her,  excuses 
her,  practically  tells  us  to  love  and  protect  her;  but  as  the 
situations  of  life  increase  in  complexity  and  the  separation 
of  the  lovers  conflicts  with  the  simple  need  for  protection, 
she  takes  the  only  human  path  believable,  and  her  universal 
humanity  is  made  evil  by  the  rules  of  the  courtly  code.  We 
must  indeed  forgive  her,  as  Chaucer  does,  lest  we  deny  our 
own  humanity:  If  we  too  follow  the  courtly  code  we  will 
be  deserted  as  surely  as  Troilus  was.  Criseide,  perhaps,  rep- 
resents the  love  affair  Chaucer  had  with  the  courtly  code, 
and  the  final  disillusion  as  well. 

There  is  a  vein  in  Chaucer  that  is  ironic  at  its  most 
serious  point  and  farcical  at  its  lightest.  The  serious  irony 
in  Troilus  comes  at  the  next  instant  to  the  moment  of  trag- 
edy when  Troilus  dies  and  ascends  to  Heaven.  When  he 
looks  down  on  the  earth,  he  laughs  and  is  free  of  the  mortal 
sorrows  that  held  him.  Kittredge  touched  on  this  vein 
when  he  said,  "If  there  was  a  being  whose  nature  should  be 
pure  reason,  how  absurd  we  should  all  appear  to  him."24 
And  perhaps  the  courtly  code  was  absurd  to  Chaucer.  The 
moralistic  ending  seems  to  repudiate  this  code,  but  there  is 
a  deeper  meaning  involving  all  of  life  that  is  not  limited  to 
any  tradition  or  time. 

Lewis  concludes  that  Troilus  is  just  what  Chaucer 
wanted  it  to  be  —  a  great  poem  of  love,  and  then  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  Chaucer  is  the  "poet  of  happiness."25  But  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  happiness  is  not  the  predominant 
quality  in  Troilus.  As  Kittredge  observed,  there  were  no 
happy  lovers  in  the  poem.  Pandarus  was  not  happy  in  love, 
nor  was  Troilus,  nor  Criseide,  nor  even  the  narrator.  There 
is,  however,  a  touch  of  joy  in  the  character  of  Criseide  her- 
self and  in  her  love  for  Troilus.  Kittredge  and  Lewis  point 
out  the  soaring  beauty  of  the  love  scenes  between  Troilus 


24  Kittredge,  op.  cit.,  p.  125. 

25  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  197. 
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and  Criseide.  Essentially,  Chaucer  wrote  about  Criseide 
with  a  sense  of  joy  in  her;  he  was  reluctant  to  come  to  the 
end  and  lingered  over  the  joyous  moments.  Thus,  in  a  way, 
it  is  the  quality  of  joy  itself  that  Criseide  represents  in  the 
poem,  and  it  is  by  the  loss  and  corruption  of  this  joy  that 
she  also  serves  as  the  accusing  finger  pointing  at  the  courtly 
code. 

In  considering  the  larger  meaning  of  the  character  of 
Criseide,  taking  into  account  the  context  of  the  whole  poem, 
the  moral  significance,  the  joyous  quality,  and  the  irony  of 
circumstance,  Criseide  tells  us  that  we  mortals  are  fools  to 
think  that  by  our  secular  religion  we  can  make  a  law  of  fi- 
delity which  can  preserve  love  beyond  anything  more  than 
a  passing  moment  or  make  of  joy  anything  more  than  a 
fleeting  instant.  All  joy  is  as  permanent  as  Criseide  was 
faithful.     In  her  own  words: 

"And  al  shal  passe,  and  thus  take  I  my  leve."     (Bk.  V, 
1085.) 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MY  BELOVED  MASTER, 
WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

....  Soul  of  the  age! 

The  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  stage! 

My  Shakespeare,  rise!  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 

Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 

A  little  farther  off,  to  make  thee  a  room: 

Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb, 

And  art  alive  still  while  thy  book  doth  live 

And  we  have  wits  to  read  and  praise  to  give. 

That  I  not  mix  thee  so,  my  brain  excuses, 

I  mean  with  great,  but  disproportioned  Muses; 

For  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 

I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers, 

And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outshine, 

Or  sporting  Kyd,  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line. 

And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and  less  Greek, 

From  thence  to  honor  thee,  I  would  not  seek 

For  names;  but  call  forth  thundering  ^schylus, 

Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us; 

Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead, 

To  life  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread, 

And  shake  a  stage;  or,  when  thy  socks  were  on 

Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 

Of  all  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 

Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  show 

To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe, 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time! 


— Ben  Jonson 
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PUCK'S  HEADLESS  BEAR— REVISITED 

Charles  A.  Rahter 
Susquehanna  University 

When  Puck  sets  out  after  the  Athenian  hempen  home-spuns 
"through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  brier,"  he  tells 
us  that  he  will  assume  just  about  as  many  shapes  as  Proteus  himself: 

Sometime  a  horse  I'll  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire, 

And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar  and  burn, 

Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  even-  turn. 

MND,  III,  i,  111-114. 

Editors  and  emendators  have  been  troubled  by  the  "headless  bear," 
suggesting  in  its  place  "heedless"  (Delius'  emendation,  which  Percy 
Simpson  says  "must  have  been  symptomatic  of  his  own  state  of  mind") , 
"curbless,"  and  so  forth.  About  a  decade  ago  in  Studies  in  Elizabethan 
Drama  Simpson  reprinted  an  earlier  piece  of  his,  "The  'Headless  Bear' 
in  Shakespeare  and  Burton,"  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  "During 
Shakespeare's  lifetime  the  headless  bear  appeared  in  a  more  realistic 
setting  than  any  that  his  art  could  furnish,"  and  cites  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1614,  by  John  Trundle  under  the  title  A  Miracle  of 
Miracles,  etc.,  which  purports  to  be  an  account  of  some  strange  and 
wonderful  events  that  took  place  in  Sommersetshire  in  September, 
1613.1  The  pamphlet  has  the  running-title  Strange  News  out  of  Som- 
mersetshire and  is  bound  together  with  two  other  tracts,  one  having 
to  do  with  a  prophesy  and  return  from  the  dead  by  a  young  girl  in 
Germany,  the  other  recounting  a  disastrous  flood  in  Lincolnshire,  both 
events  having  occurred,  it  is  claimed,  in  1613  also.  Together  the  three 
pieces  comprise  STC  #:  14068.  The  title-page  of  the  volume  includes  a 
woodcut  showing  a  woman  in  bed,  surrounded  by  five  persons  (three 
men  and  two  women),  a  child  angel,  and  a  huge  headless  bear.  The 
bear  is  the  Devil  in  animal  form,  we  learn,  who,  for  reasons  not 
explained,  had  been  pursuing  this  poor  woman,  one  Margaret  Cooper. 
Then  follows  a  preface  "To  My  Friends  and  Readers  in  London," 
signed  "Your  Friend,  T.I." 


Percy  Simpson,  Studies  in  Elizabethan  Drama  (Oxford.  1955),  p.  89.  "The 
'Headless  Bear'  in  Shakespeare  and  Burton."  pp.  39-94  in  this  volume, 
originally  appeared  in  the  Queen's  Quarterly  of  Canada  in   1932. 
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Professor  Simpson  summarizes  the  material  in  Strange  News  out  of 
Sommersetshire  and  then  points  out  that  Burton  undoubtedly  owned 
the  copy  that  now  rests  in  the  Bodleian  Library,2  for  it  bears  his 
initials  and  his  mark  on  the  title-page.  And  to  the  third  edition  of 
The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  1628,  Burton  prefixed  some  verses 
entitled  "The  Authors  Abstract  of  Melancholy,"  in  which  he  describes 
the  fantastic  forms,  shapes,  and  ideas  that  come  into  the  melancholic 
brain,  among  them 

Methinks  I  heare,  methinks  I  see 
Ghosts,  Goblins,  fiends;  my  phantasie 
Presents  a  thousand  ugly  shapes 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and  apes.  .  .  . 

"This,"  says  Simpson,  "is  a  suggestive  parallel  to  Shakespeare,  and 
Burton  may  have  derived  it  from  his  own  copy  of  T.I.'s  pamphlet."3 
But  what  about  Shakespeare?  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  was 
written  in  the  mid-nineties.  Was  Puck's  "headless  bear,"  then,  a 
compositor's  error  or  the  invention  of  Shakespeare's  unbridled  fancy? 
Neither.  The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  reinforce  Simpson's  suggestion 
that  headless  bears  were  well  known  when  Shakespeare  wrote  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  to  resolve  a  conjecture  made  in  a 
footnote  in  the  article  referred  to  about  the  activities  of  Trundle  as 
a  publisher  and  author. 

When  one  examines  STC  ^5681,  A  true  and  most  Dreadfull 
discourse  of  a  woman  possessed  with  the  Deuill  .  .  .  1584  .  .  . 
Imprinted  at  London  for  Thomas  Nelson,  one  discovers  Trundle's 
Strange  News  out  of  Sommersetshire  in  toto  and  verbatim,  allowing 
for  the  inevitable  variants  in  the  resetting  of  the  type  and  the  changing 
of  dates  and  time  indicators.  For  example,  Nelson's  account  begins, 
"Vpon  the  nineth  day  of  May  last  past  Anno.  1584.  There  was  a 
Yeoman  of  honest  reputation,  dwelling  in  the  Towne  of  Dichet,  etc." 
Trundle's,  on  the  other  hand,  begins,  "Vpon  the  ninth  day  of  Septemb. 
last  past,  there  was  a  Yeoman  of  honest  reputation,  dwelling  in  the 
Towne  of  Dichet,  etc."  But  essentially  the  pamphlets  are  the  same, 
right  down  to  "the  names  of  the  Witnesses,  that  this  is  most  true."4 
Both  are  in  black  letter,  Nelson's  "To  the  Reader,"  however,  being 
in  italic,  Trundle's,  in  roman  type.  Nelson's  pamphlet  is  a  single 
gathering  octavo,   while   Trundle's   small  book   is   a   quarto   of   four 


Pollard  and  Redgrave  locate  only  two  copies:    in  the  British  Museum  and 
in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Simpson,  p.  94. 
Nelson,  Sig.  A  8r. 
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gatherings,  Strange  News  comprising  Sigs.  A — B3r.  Trundle's  title- 
page  is  much  more  elaborate:  it  contains  the  titles  of  all  three 
pamphlets  in  the  volume,  as  well  as  the  elaborate  woodcut  described 
above.  Nelson's  title-page  reads  as  follows:  A  true  and  most  Dreadfull 
discourse  of  a  woman  possessed  with  the  Deuill:  who  in  the  likeness 
of  a  headlesse  Beare  fetched  her  out  of  her  Bedd,  and  in  the  presence 
of  seuen  persons,  most  straungely  roulled  her  thorow  three  Chambers, 
and  doune  a  high  paire  of  staiers,  on  the  fower  and  twentie  of  May 
Last.  1584.  At  Dichet  in  Sommersetshire.  A  matter  as  miraculous  as 
euer  was  seen  in  our  time.  [Ornament:  A  woodcut  of  a  headless, 
tailless  animal,  presumably  a  bear,  in  profile,  going  on  all  fours.] 
Imprinted  at  London  for  Thomas  Nelson. 

Here,  then,  is  the  source  of  Puck's  headless  bear.  In  circulation 
long  before  the  composition  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Nelson's 
pamphlet  with  its  delightful  title-page  must  surely  have  caught  the 
omnivorous  eye  of  Puck's  creator,  who  stored  it  away  in  his  memory 
against  the  day  when  he  needed  just  such  an  image.  That  of  all  the 
monstrosities  and  prodigies  recounted  in  the  popular  press  of  the  late 
sixteenth  century  the  headless  bear  was  a  favorite  is  indicated  by 
Trundle's  reprinting  almost  thirty  years  after  the  appearance  of 
Nelson's  pamphlet — and  passing  it  off  as  having  occurred  within  the 
year — this  account  of  one;  and  the  bear,  in  Simpson's  words,  "had  a 
new  lease  on  life  in  1641  when  John  Thomas  revived  the  pamphlet 
in  a  garbled  form  and  published  it  with  a  new  title-page:  Most 
Fearefull  and  Strange  Newes  from  the  Bishopprick  of  Durham,  Being 
a  true  Relation  of  one  Margret  Hooper  of  Edenbyres,  neere  the  River 
Darwent  in  the  said  Bishop prickes.  Who  was  most  fearfully  possessed 
and  tormented  with  the  Devill,  as  also  in  what  ugly  shape  he  first 
appeared  unto  her,  how  lamentably  she  was  handled  with  this  evill 
spirit,  and  at  last  how  wonderfully  the  Lord  delivered  her.  Affirmed  by 
these  Cridible  witnesses  there  present.  November  the  fifteenth.  1641. 

Stephen  Hooper.  Alexander  Egleston. 

John  Hooper.  Anthony  Westgarth. 

John  Sley.  Aliee  Egleston. 

And  divers  others. 

London,  Printed  for  John  Thomas,  1641. "5 

This  version,  moreover,  was  reprinted  at  Newcastle  in  1843,  with  a 
preface  by  one  M.A.R.,  who  maintains  that  the  names  used  in  the 

5     Simpson,  p.  94. 
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1641  version  were  those  of  actual  inhabitants  of  Edmondbyres  and 
Huntsworth,  the  locales  to  which  Dichet  and  Rockhampton  were 
changed  in  that  version.6  And  finally,  as  Professor  Simpson  reminds  us, 
the  monster  is  not  extinct  even  in  modern  times:  did  he  not  appear 
as  late  as  1889  in  Silvie  and  Bruno? 

He  thought  he  saw  a  Coach-and-Four 

That  stood  beside  his  bed: 
He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 

A  Bear  without  a  Head. 
'Poor  thing,'  he  said,  'poor  silly  thing! 

It's  waiting  to  be  fed.' 

"Did  Lewis  Carroll  draw  on  some  forgotten  folk-lore  or  take  a  hint 
from  Shakespeare  or  from  Burton  .  .  .  ?  Or  was  this  an  unconscious 
recoinage  of  his  own?  In  any  case  the  practical  suggestion  that  the 
gaping  orifice  required  feeding  was  both  original  and  characteristic; 
it  sprang  from  a  mind  as  logical  as  it  was  imaginative."7 

The  preface  to  Trundle's  little  book,  signed  T.I.,  admonishes  us 
that  these  miracles  and  disasters  were  sent  by  God  as  warnings  to  the 
wicked.  T.I.  cites  the  specific  case  of  a  man  and  his  wife  at  Holnhurst 
in  Hampshire  both  of  whom  were  executed  by  God  Himself  with  His 
holy  fire  from  heaven.  This  incident  had  been  written  up  by  John 
Hilliard,  a  minister,  earlier  in  1613,  and  published  by  Trundle  a  short 
time  before  he  published  A  Miracle  of  Miracles.  Simpson  has  suggested 
that  the  T.I.  who  wrote  the  preface  was  probably  Trundle  himself, 
using  his  initials  reversed,  something  common  enough  at  the  time,  and 
that  he  did  so  to  advertise  Hilliard's  book,  Fire  from  Heaven.  Burning 
the  body  of  one  John  Hitchell  of  Holnehurst,  within  the  parish  of 
Christ-church,  in  the  county  of  Southhampton,  the  26.  of  June  last 
1613,  who  by  the  same  was  consumed  to  ashes,  and  no  fire  seene, 
lying  therein  smoaking  and  smothering  three  dayes  and  three  nights, 
not  to  be  quenched  by  water,  nor  the  help  of  man's  hand.  "If  so," 
says  Simpson,  "he  adroitly  caught  a  suggestion  of  the  clerical  manner."8 
This  is  an  interesting  conjecture,  half  of  which  is  borne  out  by  the 
facts,  half  not  so.  Trundle  did  indeed  take  the  opportunity  to  advertise 
Hilliard's  book  by  making  a  slight  alteration  in  the  preface  to  his 
A  Miracle  of  Miracles  which  he  got,  again,  verbatim  from  the  earlier 
publication  by  Nelson,  A  true  and  most  Drcadfull  discourse.   In  the 


Ibid.,  p.  93. 
Ibid.,  p.  94. 
Ibid.,  p.  90  n. 
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preface   to  Nelson's  pamphlet,   which  is  not   signed,   the  passage   in 
question  reads, 

Many  are  the  woonders  which  hath  lately  happened,  as  of 
suddaine  and  straunge  death  vpon  periured  persons,  straunge 
sights  in  the  Aier,  straunge  birthes  on  the  Earth:  Earth  quakes, 
commetts  and  fiery  Impressions,  and  all  to  put  vs  in  mynde  of 
God,  whose  woorkes  are  wonderfull. 

Remember  the  late  storme  of  haylstones  in  which  many 
thinges  were  slaine  and  beaten  to  the  ground,  which  Hailestones 
were  equall  in  greatnesse  to  a  Goose  Egge,  of  eight  inches 
about. 

[Sig.  A  2V] 

Trundle,  or  T.I.,  has  altered  this  to  read  as  follows: 

Many  are  the  wonders  which  haue  lately  happened,  as  of 
soadine  and  strange  death  vpon  periured  persons,  strange 
sights  in  the  Ayre,  strange  births  on  the  Earth,  Earthquakes, 
Commets,  and  fierie  Impressions,  with  the  execution  of  God 
himself  from  his  holy  fire  in  heauen,  on  the  wretched  man  and 
his  wife,  at  Holnhurst  in  Hampshire;  written  by  that  worthy 
Minister  maister  Hilliard;  and  all  to  put  vs  in  minde  of  God, 
whose  workes  are  wonderfull. 

[Sig.  A  3V] 

Both  then  conclude  with  the  following  paragraph: 

These  and  suche  like  examples  (good  Reader)  warneth  vs 
to  be  watchfull  for  the  day  of  the  Lorde  which  is  at  hand,  least 
sodainly  his  wrath  be  kindled  against  vs.  Let  vs  therefore  pray 
to  almightie  God  to  hold  back  his  Rod,  to  be  mercifull  to  vs, 
and  to  forgiue  vs  all  that  is  past :  that  through  the  assistaunce  of 
his  Sprirte,  we  maie  with  penitent  hartes  hue  in  his  feare  to 
our  hues  ende.  Finis. 

[Nelson,  Sig.  A  2V] 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  Trundle,  or  T.I.,  did  not  derive  the 
clerical  manner  from  Hilliard;  it  was  in  the  preface  that  Trundle 
picked  up  with  the  pamphlet  from  Thomas  Nelson.9  The  diction  and 
imagery  and  tone  of  this  preface  can  be  found  in  countless  other 
admonitions  in  countless  other  tracts  and  pamphlets  published  before 
and  after  Trundle's  A  Miracle  of  Miracles.  In  1595,  for  example, 
William  Barley  published  a  fairly  long  tract,  compiled  interestingly  by 


Actually,  there  is  no  way  of  proving  that  Trundle  got  the  preface  or  the 
story  from  Nelson's  pamphlet;  he  may  very  well  have  picked  it  up  from  a 
later  pirating  or  reprinting  of  the  Nelson  pamphlet.  The  important  point 
is  that  the  story  of  the  headless  bear  was  in  print  no  later  than  1584  and, 
when  the  mass  of  this  popular  literature  is  properly  surveyed  and  recorded, 
it  may  turn  out  to  be  much  older  than  that. 
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one  T.I.,  entitled  A  World  of  wonders.  A  Masse  of  Murthers.  A 
Couie  of  Cosonages.  Containing  many  of  the  moste  notablest  Wonders, 
horrible  Murthers  and  detestable  Cosonages  that  haue  beene  within 
this  Land.,  in  the  preface  to  which  T.I.  says  that  he  has  made  this 
compilation  to  "stirre  and  moue  vs  vp  to  prayer  to  God  to  amendment 
of  our  sinful  Hues,  to  the  horror  of  such  wicked  actions  and  such  like." 
Compare  this  with  the  preface  to  the  1584  A  true  and  most  Dreadfull 
discourse  and  Trundle's  A  Miracle  of  Miracles:  "Let  not  this  which 
is  here  declared  seeme  a  fained  fable  vnto  thee,  but  assure  they  selfe 
that  such  thinges  are  sent  as  warnignes  for  our  wickednesse  and  to 
put  vs  in  mynd  of  the  staie  of  our  saluation,  which  is  an  assured  faith 
in  Christ  Iesus:  from  which  piller  if  wee  once  shrinke,  the  Tempter 
is  redie  to  driue  vs  into  dispaier  of  Gods  mercie."  [Nelson,  Sig.  A  3r"v.] 
As  the  puritan  spirit  and  the  emerging  middle-class  came  more  and 
more  into  prominence  and  power  during  Elizabeth  I's  reign  and 
throughout  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  books  and 
pamphlets  dealing  with  low-life,  monstrosities  and  prodigies  of  nature, 
murder,  and  witchcraft  were  more  and  more  in  demand;  and  they 
appeared  to  meet  the  demand,  almost  always  prefaced  by  a  solemn 
admonition  to  the  reader  to  consider  the  contents  of  the  book  or 
pamphlet  as  a  sign  of  God's  punishment  of  sinners  and  a  warning  to 
him  to  prepare  his  soul  for  that  day  of  judgment  which  was  close  at 
hand.10  Neither  Shakespeare  nor  Burton  was  either  a  puritan  or  a 
middle-class  tradesman,  but  both  had,  apparently,  a  keen  interest  in 
this  mass  of  ephemeral  reading — as  exemplified  by  Strange  News  out 
of  Sommersetshire — and  derived  from  it,  one  suspects,  great  delight 
also. 


For  a  full  study  of  the  popular  literature  of  the  period,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Louis  B.  Wright's  Middle-Class  Culture  in  Elizabethan  England 
(Chapel  Hill,   1935),  especially  to  Chap.   XII,   "Ephemeral  Reading." 


The  Tragedy  of  Underestimation: 

THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN  IN  OTHELLO 

Elizabeth  Wiley 

Susquehanna  University 


For  more  than  a  century,  critics  of  Othello  have  been 
asking  essentially  the  same  group  of  questions — questions  no 
less  intriguing  because  they  are  unanswerable,  or  at  least  not 
satisfactorily  answered.  Perhaps  the  keystone  to  the  monu- 
ment of  unsolved  mysteries  is  the  question,  "How  could  one 
man — even  a  demi-devil  like  Iago — destroy  the  idyllic  mar- 
riage of  Othello  and  Desdemona  so  quickly  and  so  irrepar- 
ably?" In  this  paper,  the  hypothesis  is  presented  that  germs  of 
destruction  lay  in  the  marriage,  indeed  in  any  marriage 
founded  on  such  attitudes  toward  woman  as  were  accepted 
in  the  society  of  Elizabethan  England. 


A  major  characteristic  that  sets  man  apart  from  other  animals  is 
his  ability  to  wonder.  Apparently  the  topic  man  has  wondered  about 
most  is — women.  She  is  obviously  different  from  man:  smaller,  softer, 
rather  less  hairy,  and  considerably  more  attractive,  at  least  to  man. 
Aside  from  these  external  differences,  other  less  obvious  ones  were 
detected  by  Elizabethan  man.  For  one  thing,  man  was  controlled  by 
the  hot  dry  humor,  associated  with  fire,  strength,  activity,  and  courage. 
Woman,  on  the  other  hand,  was  dominated  by  the  cold  moist  humor, 
associated  with  water  and  the  changeable  moon;  as  a  result,  woman 
was  "naturally  fearful  and  timorous."  Most  authors,  ancient  and 
Renaissance,  agreed  that  "since  women  are  weak  physically,  they  must 
be  weak  morally  and  mentally."1  On  the  other  side  of  the  argument, 
perhaps  woman  was  superior  to  man;  after  all,  she  was  made  of  a 
finer  substance  (Adam's  rib)  than  that  which  formed  man  (dust  of 
the  earth).  As  the  culminating  step  in  the  plan  of  creation,  too,  was 
she  not  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  of  creatures?2 


Carroll  Camden,  The  Elizabethan  Woman  (Houston,  1952),  pp.  18,  19. 
Ibid.,  pp.  17,  18. 
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Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  (according  to  Maurice  Valency) 
woman  had  risen  in  the  esteem  of  poets,  being  considered  first  as  a 
source  of  good,  then  an  example  of  earthly  perfection,  then  a  saint, 
and  finally  an  angel.3  This  superhuman  woman  came  into  English 
poetic  literature  through  Petrarch  and  other  Italian  poets;  she  was  a 
creature  of  frightening  powers.  With  her  golden  hair  (alas  for  the 
brunette)  she  could  ensnare  men;  with  her  eyes  she  could  wound 
them  fatally  or  bestow  a  healing  smile,  as  she  preferred.  Writers 
struggling  to  describe  her  ransacked  the  real  and  imaginary  worlds 
for  examples.  With  all  these  "truths"  the  Elizabethan  man  was 
acquainted.  But  other,  contradictory,  "truths"  were  equally  familiar 
to  him.4 

A  certain  John  More  once  compared  marrying  a  woman  with 
taking,  sight  unseen,  "Eeles  out  of  a  bag,  wherein  were  twenty  snakes 
for  an  Eele."5  Such  disparagement  of  woman  was  a  popular  after- 
dinner  topic  with  gentlemen.  Sir  Roger  Wilbraham  related  the 
following  conversation.  One  guest  told  of  a  poor  man  who,  lacking 
money  to  pay  a  priest,  asked  him  to  marry  him  on  credit,  as  it  were. 
When  the  priest  came  to  collect  his  fee  later,  the  husband  refused,  but 
he  offered  him  "10  tymes  as  much  to  unmarie  [them]."  Another  guest 
countered  with  an  anecdote  about  the  Vicar  of  Acton.  A  parishioner 
asked  him  "when  he  would  bestow  a  wife  on  him  that  he  might  geve 
him  thanks."  The  Vicar's  response  was  "since  I  live  by  the  fruits  of 
my  benefice;  &  have  maried  1000  copies  in  this  parishe;  not  one  that 
ever  came  to  geve  me  thanks."6 

Writers,  of  course,  took  advantage  of  the  common  taste.  Char- 
acters in  plays  had  lines  like,  "A  woman  is  an  angel  at  ten,  a  saint 
at  fifteen,  a  devil  at  forty,  and  a  witch  at  eighty."7  Another  author 
claimed,  "There  are  only  two  good  days  in  marriage:  the  wedding 
day  and  the  day  the  wife  dies."s  Such  writers  could  call  on  Plato  or 


Maurice  Valency,  In  Praise  of  Love  (New  York,  1958),  p.  240. 
Louis  B.  Wright,  The  Middle  Class  Culture  in  Elizabethan  England  (Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.,  1935),  p.  465,  says:  "While  courtly  Platonists  and  adapters  of 
Petrarchan  conventions  were  glorifying  women  in  dainty  verse,  the  Eliza- 
bethan shopkeeper  found  a  literature  on  the  same  theme  no  less  fascinating, 
albeit  the  works  that  interested  him  had  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view 
from   those    that   delighted    the    aristocratic    audience." 

Quoted  in  William  Camden,  Remains  Concerning  Britain    (London.    1870), 
p.  307 

Sir  Roger  Wilbraham.  Journal,  1593-1616,  Harold  S.  Scott,  editor  (London, 
1902),  pp.   18-19. 

From  "Swetnam,  the  Woman-Hater,"    1620.  quoted  in  Camden,  p.  24. 
Anthony  Nixon,  The  Dignitie  of  .Man,   1612,  quoted  in  Camden,  pp.  83-84. 
Wright,  op.  cit.,  p.  473,  lists  six  other  books  popular  in   the    1560's  dealing 
with   one   side    or    the    other   of   the   controversy:    The   deceyte   of    Women, 
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St.  Thomas  Aquinas  as  authorities  for  their  view  that  woman  was  a 
"mill-second"  of  creation,  somewhere  between  reasoning  creatures  and 
beasts.9  The  vices  especially  laid  to  woman  were  eroticism,10  pride, 
and  excessive  fondness  for  fine  clothes.11  The  general  attitude  toward 
woman  as  a  weak  and  unpredictable  creature  caused  some  problems 
when  men  were  forced  by  circumstances  to  accept  a  woman  ruler.12 

Despite  a  "very  bad  .  .  .  press,"  woman  has  played  a  significant 
rule  in  western  culture  throughout  our  era.  Such  women  as  the 
mother  of  Saint  Louis  of  France,  Countess  Mathilda  of  Tuscany,  and 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  were  outstanding  in  the  Middle  Ages.13  And  for 
every  woman  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  we  may  presume 
scores  of  prominent  women  whose  histories  are  forever  lost. 

In  English  history,  women  in  the  Tudor  period  are  better  known 


Schole  house  of  women,  Defence  of  women,  The  proude  wyves  Paternoster, 
The  seuen  sorowes  that  women  haue,  and  A  proper  treatyse  of  a  merchantes 
wyfe.   Philip   Stubbes,  in   The  Anatomie   of  Abuses    (1583)    and  A    Crystal 
Glass  for  Christian   Women    (1591),  writes  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
Camden,  p.   23. 
Ibid.,  p.  27. 

According  to  Arthur  Dent,  The  Plaine  Man's  Path-way  to  Heaven  (1601), 
pp.  44-45,  women  spend  "...  a  good  part  of  the  day  in  tricking  and  trim- 
ming, pricking  and  pinning,  pranking  and  pouncing,  girding  and  lacing, 
and  brauing  vp  themselves  in  most  exquisite  manner,  [and  then]  .  .  .  out 
they  come  into  the  streetes  with  their  pedlers  shop  about  their  backs,  and 
carrie  their  crests  very  high,  taking  themselves  to  be  little  Angels:  or  at 
least  somewhat  more  than  other  women;  whereupon  they  so  exceedingly  swell 
with  pride  that  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  will  burst  with  it  as  they  walk  in 
the  streetes  .  .  .  for  it  seemeth  that  they  are  altogether  a  lumpe  of  pride, 
a  masse  of  pride,  even  altogether  made  of  pride,  and  nothing  else  but  pride, 
pride,  pride."   (quoted  in  Wright,  pp.  478-479.) 

Some  of  them  resorted  to  philosophical  dodges  to  satisfy  themselves  in  the 
matter.  A  reported  conversation  of  Sir  William  Cecil  demonstrates  the  prob- 
lem and  his  solution. 

Two  years  ago  1555  John  Knox  asked  me  in  private  conversation 
what  I  thought  about  the  government  of  women.  I  candidly  replied 
that,  as  it  was  a  deviation  from  the  original  and  proper  order  of 
nature,    it    was    to    be    ranked,    no    less    than    slavery,    among    the 
punishments  consequent  upon  the  fall  of  man ;  but  that  there  were 
occasionally  women  so  endowed  [that  it  was  evident  that  they  were] 
raised  up  by  Divine  authority. 
Cecil  adds  that  Queens,  as   "nursing  mothers  of  the  Church,"  were  to  be 
"distinguished  from  females  in  private  life."  As  to  the  objection  that  women 
could  not  lead  armies  into  battle,  some  women  had  in  the  past;  the  argu- 
ment that  woman  "is  not  of  so  sound  judgment  as  man,"   Cecil  countered 
with    "you   can    never   show    ...    so    learned    a   Kyng    as   we    have    now   a 
Queene."    quoted    in   Doris    M.    Stanton,    The   English    Woman    in   History. 
(New  York,  1957),  p.   127. 

Valency,  p.  4.  To  them  could  be  added  such  fifteenth  century  English 
women  as  the  mystic  Margery  Kempe,  the  first  Englishwoman  to  have  her 
biography  written  (by  a  man,  since  few  women  could  write),  and  Mar- 
garet Paston,  who  acted  as  the  agent  for  her  absent  husband  in  financial 
and  legal  matters,  and  even  stood  off  a  siege  of  the  family  homestead. 
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to  us  than  those  of  earlier  periods,  because  records  provide  a  clear 
picture  at  this  time  of  rural  and  village  as  well  as  city  life.  Two 
classes  of  people  lived  in  rural  areas,  landowners  and  laborers.  The 
wife  of  a  landowner,  despite  her  circumscribed  existence,14  was 
pleasantly  occupied  in  supervising  a  "galaxy  of  lady's  maids,  laun- 
dresses, needlewomen,  and  dairy  maids,  goose  girls  and  hen  wives* 
under  her  authority.  At  dinners  and  banquets  she  was  served  first; 
she  might  have  engaged  in  sports  and  certainly  did  fancy  work.  She 
might  even  have  read  a  book.15  If  she  brewed  beer  for  sale  (like 
Skelton's  Elinour  Rumming),  the  profits  were  hers,  to  keep  in  her 
personal  locked  box.16 

Women  servants  and  wives  of  farm  laborers  had  less  pleasant 
lives.  Farm  hands  were  fed  abundantly  while  working,  but  their 
wages  were  meager,  usually  just  equal  in  value  to  the  food  they  ate 
on  the  job.  From  this  pittance  their  wives  and  children  must  be  fed, 
the  whole  family  clothed,  and  rent  paid  on  their  huts.17  The  family 
easily  sank  into  poverty  and  debt;  when  conditions  became  too  uncom- 
fortable and  their  wives  grew  less  attractive  through  slow  starvation, 
many  laborers  simply  deserted  their  homes  and  found  work  in  other 
counties,  leaving  the  parish  to  care  for  their  dependents.18  Their 
wives,  to  avoid  being  evicted  from  their  hovels  and  driven  from  the 
parish,  were  forced  to  seek  such  menial  and  ill-paying  work  as  they 
could  do  in  their  weakened  health.19  As  they  watched  their  children 
sicken  and  die,  and  as  they  felt  themselves  failing  under  privation 
and  overwork,  they  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  men  were  correct 
in  calling  the  woman  a  misbegotten  creature. 

Women  in  large  towns,  especially  London,  were  in  the  most 
favorable  positions.  From  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  townspeople  had 
been  fairly  independent  of  external  pressures.  The  feudal  system 
impressed    upon    England    after    the    Conquest   had    little    effect    on 


".   .   .   many  people   in  Tudor  England  were   born   in   a   village,   lived   in   it 
all  their  lives  and  died  there  without  ever  going  farther,  if  as  far,  as  the 
neighboring  village  a  couple  of  miles  or  so  away."  G.  E.  and  K.  R.  Fussell, 
The  English   Country-Woman  A.D.   1500-1900    (London,    1953),  p.    17. 
Ibid.,  pp.   19,  20. 
Ibid.,  pp.  81,  82. 

Alice  Clark,  The  Working  Life  of  Women  in  the  17 th  Century  (New  York, 
1920),  p.  69. 

Ibid.,  p.  86.  The  average  wage  for  farm  laborers  was  sixpence  a  day;  their 
huts  rented  for  an  average  of  a  pound  a  year,  about  one-fifth  of  their  wages. 
"The  fact  that  a  woman  was  soon  to  have  a  baby,  instead  of  appealing  to 
[her  townsmen's]  chivalry,  seemed  to  them  the  best  reason  for  .  .  .  driving 
her  from  the  village,  even  when  a  hedge  was  her  only  refuge."  Ibid.,  p.  89. 
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the  burghers  and  their  wives,  and  women  retained  much  of  the 
independence  they  had  enjoyed  in  earlier  periods.20  They  held  member- 
ship in  several  guilds,  they  worked  as  shop  managers  and  clerks,  and 
as  widows  they  often  continued  the  family  businesses,  especially 
printing  and  bookselling.21  Housewives  themselves  were  respected  as 
responsible  for  their  families'  well-being  and  success  through  careful 
management  of  the  income.  To  instruct  women  in  the  proper  behavior 
and  in  the  supervision  of  household  matters,  many  books  were  written 
(by  men,  of  course)   on  the  duties  of  the  wife.22 

Foreign  visitors  to  London  were  surprised  by  the  freedom  allowed 
English  women.  Frederick,  Duke  of  Wurttenberg,  quoted  an  old 
proverb :  "England  is  a  paradise  for  women,  a  prison  for  servants,  and 
a  hell  or  purgatory  for  horses."23  But  even  visitors  were  aware  of  the 
restrictions.  Plattner  mentions  the  ducking  stool,  used  to  "put  some 
curb  upon  [women's]  pranks  and  machinations."24  Van  Meteren,  the 
Dutch  consul  in  London,  felt  that  "wives  in  England  are  entirely  in 
the  power  of  their  husbands,  their  lives  only  excepted."  And,  although 
married  women  had  more  freedom  in  England  than  in  Spain,  unmar- 
ried girls  were  kept  more  strictly  than  those  in  the  Netherlands.25  Just 
as  the  Elizabethan  man  considered  his  counterpart  with  mixed  feelings, 
so  visitors  to  England  were  undecided  how  to  judge  English  women. 
On  some  points  there  was  agreement:  English  women  were  beautiful,26 
although  perhaps  somewhat  overdressed27  and  too  forward  at  public 
gatherings.28  One  of  the  freedoms  allowed  wives  was  the  privilege  of 
greeting  all  visitors  with  a  kiss,  a  practice  that  amazed — and  delighted 
— Samuel  Kiechel  in  1585. 29  In  The  Lawes  Resolution  of  Womens 
Rights,  additional  privileges  for  woman  were  discussed,  including  her 
right  to  inherit  and  dispose  of  land,  and  the  limits  of  control  her 
husband  had  over  her:  he  could  beat  her  for  disobedience,  but  she 
could  sue  him  to  maintain  the  peace  if  he  was  too  severe.30  The 


Stanton,  p.  121. 
Wright,  p.  204. 
Ibid.,  p.   201. 

Quoted  in   William  B.   Rye,  ed.   England  as  Seen   by  Foreigners    (London, 
1865),   p.    14.   Robert  Burton  said   essentially  the  same   thing  in    1628,   re- 
versing the   theme  by  calling  Italy  a   "paradise   for  horses   and   a   hell   for 
women"   (Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  [New  York,  1924],  p.  631). 
Fussell,  p.   27. 
Rve,  pp.  72,  73. 
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townswoman,  despite  a  mixed  reputation,  was  beginning  to  come  out 
of  her  servitude. 

One  bond  that  was  breaking  was  ignorance.  Although  the  vast 
majority  of  English  women  were  illiterate,  those  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  were  eager  to  taste  the  New  Learning  that  was  exciting 
the  age.  Katherine  of  Aragon,  herself  a  classics  scholar,  desired  the 
same  education  for  her  daughter,  Mary.  Sir  Thomas  More  also  offered 
his  daughters  an  education  equal  to  any  gentleman's.  Anne  Boleyn, 
Katherine  Parr,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey  came  under  the  influence  of 
Renaissance  learning.  But  undoubtedly  the  epitome  of  feminine 
scholarship  was  the  learned  queen,  Elizabeth  I.31  Even  the  women  who 
could  not  master  Latin  or  Greek  wished  to  read  and  discuss  literature 
available  in  English.  Although  they  might  hesitate  to  discuss  transla- 
tions of  "the  somewhat  licentious  works  of  writers  like  Boccaccio,  free 
though  manners  and  conversations  were,"  they  did  appreciate  the 
highly  stylized  works  of  Lyly  and  Sidney.32 

Another  significant  cultural  influence  upon  the  women  of  London 
was  the  theater.  Some  historians  feel  that  "few  women  and  no  young 
girls"  attended  playhouses,33  but  contemporary  accounts  often  speak 
of  women  in  the  audience.  Philip  Julius,  Duke  of  Stettin-Pomerania, 
noted  in  1602  "there  are  always  a  good  many  people  present,  including 
many  respectable  women  [ehrbare  Frauen]  because  useful  arguments, 
and  many  good  doctrines,  as  we  were  told,  are  brought  forth  there."34 
The  didactic  value  of  plays  was  questioned  by  many  Puritans,  of 
course.  John  Northbrook  reminded  his  readers  that,  in  a  Biblical 
parallel,  "Dina  was  ravished"  through  "hir  curiositie,"  because  she 
"would  go  forth  and  vnderstande  the  maners  of  the  other  folkes"  and 
that  "the  nature  of  women  is  much  infected  by  this  vice."  Therefore 
it  behoved  them  "to  loue  their  husbands,  to  bring  vp  their  children, 
and  to  be  byders  and  tariers  at  home"  instead.35  Stephen  Gosson  spoke 
in  greater  detail  of  the  harm  that  could  come  of  women  attending 
plays,36  and  recommended  "When  you  are  greeved,  passe  the  time 
with  your  neighbors  in  sober  conference,  or  if  you  canne  read,  let 
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bookes  bee  your  comfort,"   rather  than  seeking  "salve  at   playes  or 
Theaters,  lest  that  laboring  to  shun  Silla  you  light  on  Charabdis."37 

Despite  these  warnings,  women  did  attend  the  plays,  and  they 
"comforted  their  consciences  with  the  good  lessons  that  the  drama 
extracted  from  the  doleful  ends  of  .  .  .  faithless  wives,  and  other 
sinners  whose  dying  speeches  were  filled  with  repentance  and  advice."38 
It  was  for  this  type  of  audience  that  Shakespeare  wrote,  and  this 
audience,  in  Harbage's  opinion  "must  be  given  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  greatness  of  Shakespeare's  plays."39  From  such  an  audience,  and 
from  his  acquaintance  with  outstanding  women  of  his  age,  he  also 
drew  the  women  characters  of  his  plays:  from  "learned  women  like 
Lady  Russell,  clever  women  like  Lady  Raleigh  and  Lady  Warwick; 
vengeful  women  like  Lady  Shrewsbury;  a  devout  one  in  Lady  Hoby, 
and  a  devoted  one  in  her  sister-in-law,  Lady  Sidney.  Beautiful  and 
vivacious  Lady  Rich,  impetuous  Lady  Southampton  and  Lady  Essex" 
also  furnished  him  with  models.40 

If  Shakespeare's  plays  may  be  considered  observations  of  life 
around  him  and  at  the  same  time  lessons  in  desirable  conduct  (often 
through  negative  examples),  Othello  might  be  considered  a  reflection 
of  his  attitude  toward  marriage  and  woman's  role  in  society.  One  must 
recognize,  however,  that  the  Othello  plot  was  not  original  with  Shakes- 
peare; his  own  contributions  (and,  therefore,  his  presumed  opinion) 
may  be  determined  by  comparing  his  version  of  the  story  with  that 
of  his  source.  The  generally  recognized  source  of  the  plot  of  Othello 
is  Novello  VII,  Third  Decade,  in  Giovanbatista  Giraldi  Cinthio's 
Hecatommithi.41  In  the  prose  tale  the  women  are  portrayed  quite 
differently  from  their  counterparts  in  Shakespeare's  play.  In  gen- 
eral, they  are  amplified  in  the  play,  their  roles  enlarged  and  indi- 
vidualized. In  Othello  they  become  increasingly  prominent  as  the  play 
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progresses.  Cinthio,  on  the  contrary,  makes  them  most  prominent  in 
the  first  third  of  the  tale,  then  decreases  their  part  as  the  plot  develops. 
They  are  absent  from  the  last  sixth. 

Their  importance  is  played  down  in  another  way  also.  Although 
direct  speeches  of  the  Moor  (Shakespeare's  Othello),  the  Ensign 
(Iago),  and  the  Captain  (Cassio)  are  used  extensively,  Cinthio  limits 
the  women's  words  to  thirty-five  lines,  representing  Disdemona's 
speeches  primarily.  (For  clarity,  the  Cinthio  heroine's  name  will  be 
spelled  with  an  accent  over  the  stressed  syllable,  Shakespeare's  Desde- 
mona  with  no  accent.)  Even  Disdemona's  actions  are  related  by  other 
characters  rather  than  being  shown  directly,  for  the  most  part.  In 
general,  the  tale  emphasizes  the  actions  of  the  men;  the  women  are 
used  only  to  provide  motivation. 

Of  the  three  women  characters,  Disdemona  is  obviously  the  most 
prominent.  She  has  the  distinction  of  a  name;  the  other  characters 
are  designated  only  by  rank  or  relationship.  The  plot,  of  course, 
concerns  a  presumed  triangle  of  which  she  is  the  pivotal  character. 
Yet  she  is  not  so  strongly  portrayed  in  Cinthio  as  in  Shakespeare. 
Disdemona  and  the  Moor,  while  marrying  against  her  parents'  wishes, 
do  marry  with  their  knowledge  and  (presumably)  their  reluctant 
consent.  It  is  a  braver  girl  who  agrees  to  elope  with  Othello  and 
"offend  grevously"42  her  widowed  father.  Here  is  bold  action,  perhaps 
too  bold  to  be  completely  respected  by  the  Renaissance  audience.  So 
Shakespeare  adds  another  quality  to  Desdemona's  courage. 

John  M.  Major  calls  attention  to  the  frequent  use  Shakespeare 
makes  of  the  Dido  legend  in  his  plays,  and  he  suggests  that  the  wooing 
of  Desdemona  has  a  parallel  in  Dido's  "lovesick  desires"  to  hear 
Aeneas'  adventures:43 

Nee  non  et  vario  noctem  sermone  trahebat 
Infelix  Dido,  longumque  bibebat  amorem, 
Multa  super  Priamo  rogitans,  super  Hector  multo  .  .  . 

(Aeneid  I.  748-750) 

And,  like  Desdemona,  Dido  requested  him  to  start  at  the  beginning: 

"Immo  age,  et  a  prima  die,  hospes,  origine  nobis 
Insidia,"  inquit,  "Danaum,  casusque  tuorum, 
Erroresque  tuos  .  .  ." 

(I.  753-755) 


Bccom,  The  Booke  of  Matrimony,  RRrP,  quoted  in  Camden,  p.  85. 
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Through  an  allusion  to  a  tale  widely  known  in  Elizabethan  England,44 
Shakespeare  links  Desdemona  with  Queen  Dido,  suggesting  that  the 
Venetian  maiden  "is  no  simple  naive  girl,  moonstruck  by  the  atten- 
tions of  a  great  warrior,  but  a  young  woman  of  imagination  and  fire 
and  a  tender  heart  swept  into  tragedy  in  the  way  of  one  of  the  most 
splendid  tragic  heroines  in  literature."45 

The  confrontation  scene  (I.  iii)  elaborates  this  suggestion  of 
nobility  in  Desdemona.  The  speech  declaring  her  new  duty  to  her 
husband  has  a  maturity  not  expected  in  an  infatuated  adolescent. 

My  noble  father, 
I  do  here  perceive  a  divided  duty, 
To  you  I  am  bound  for  life  and  education; 
My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  you.  You  are  the  lord  of  duty; 
I  am  hitherto  your  daughter.  But  here's  my  husband; 
And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  showed 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father, 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor  my  lord.   (I.  iii.  180-189) 

The  speech  begins  and  continues  in  gravity  and  the  formality  of 
respect:  "My  noble  father,"  the  repetition  of  "life  and  education," 
create  that  mood.  The  argument,  unexpectedly,  is  based  on  reason  and 
custom,  not  on  emotion.  The  word  love  never  appears;  the  emphasis, 
instead,  is  on  duty  and  respect,  qualities  suggesting  an  intellectual 
rather  than  an  emotional  approach  to  the  problem.  That  Desdemona 
loves  Othello  is  obvious,  but  that  she  has  allowed  her  emotions  to 
override  her  intellect  is  disproved  by  this  speech.  It  might  have 
shocked  some  Elizabethan  gentlemen  in  the  audience  to  consider  that 
Desdemona,  a  mere  woman,  could  reason  so  cogently  and  speak  so 
fearlessly.  Of  this  reaction  Shakespeare  would  be  aware. 

Desdemona's  courage  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  way  her 
voyage  to  Cyprus  is  handled.  Both  Cinthio  and  Shakespeare  tell  of 
the  wife's  insistence  on  accompanying  her  husband,  but  the  circum- 
stances differ.  In  Cinthio,  the  Moor  is  sent,  not  as  the  general  of  troops 
in  wartime,  but  as  the  commander  of  a  peacetime  occupation  army. 
Disdemona,  marshalling  arguments  for  going  along,  emphasizes  that 
they  will  travel  together  "in  a  safe  and  well-provided  ship,"  and 
neither  battle  nor  storm   disturbs  the  journey,  for  they  sail   on   "a 


Three  English  translations  of  the  Aeneid  were  made  in  the  sixteenth   cen- 
tury, by  Gawin  Douglas,  Surrey,  and  Richard  Stanyhurst   (the  last  an  at- 
tempt to  reproduce  the  quantitative  hexameter  of  the  original  Latin). 
Major,  p.   125. 
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perfectly  tranquil  sea."46  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  "fair  warrior" 
in  Cinthio's  heroine;  Shakespeare's  Desdemona  alone  deserves  that 
appellation. 

We  know  little  of  Disdemona's  specific  reaction  to  the  Moor's 
jealousy,  and  so  a  comparison  on  this  point  is  difficult.  Cintho  includes 
one  speech,  however,  which  would  be  unworthy  of  Desdemona.  Weep- 
ing bitterly,  the  Moor's  wife  tells  her  friend  (the  counterpart  of 
Emilia),  "I  fear  I  shall  prove  a  warning  to  young  girls  not  to  marry 
against  the  wishes  of  their  parents,  and  that  the  Italian  ladies  may 
learn  from  me  not  to  wed  a  man  whose  nature  and  habitude  of  life 
estrange  from  us."47  So  little  does  Desdemona  subscribe  to  this  senti- 
ment that,  when  Emilia  reminds  her  of  the  "many  noble  matches" 
she  has  forsaken  to  be  treated  harshly  by  Othello,  she  blames  only  her 
"wretched  fortune,"   (IV.  ii.   126-129)   not  her  marriage. 

Later  Emilia  declares  more  strongly,  "I  would  you  had  never  seen 
him!"  Cinthio's  heroine  would  have  agreed  with  her,  but  Desdemona 
retorts,  "So  would  not  I;  my  love  doth  so  approve  him,/  That  even 
his  stubbornness,  his  checks,  his  frowns — /  .  .  .  have  grace  and  favor 
in  them"  (IV.  iii.  18-21).  This  idea  is  echoed  in  Shakespeare's  altera- 
tion of  the  "Willow  Song,"  when  Desdemona  sings,  "Let  nobody 
blame  him;  his  scorns  I  approve,"  rather  than  "Let  nobody  chide  her, 
her  scorns  though  I  prove."48  The  change  from  prove  to  approve 
(almost  reversing  the  meaning)  would  be  noted  by  the  Elizabethan 
audience  familiar  with  the  original.  The  point  is  underlined  by 
Desdemona's  "Nay,  that's  not  next!"  immediately  after  the  altered 
line.    (IV.  iii.  51-52). 

Some  significant  contrasts  between  Cinthio's  and  Shakespeare's 
heroines  appear  in  the  death  scenes.  Disdemona  is  killed,  not  by  her 
husband  but  by  the  Ensign.  When  she  calls  to  her  husband  and 
receives  accusations  rather  than  help,  the  poor  woman  "appeal[s]  to 
the  justice  of  Heaven,  since  justice  here  [has]  failed  her  .  .  .  and  as 
she  [is]  thus  calling  Heaven  to  witness,  the  wicked  Ensign  inflictfs] 
a  third  blow,  under  which  she  [sinks]  lifeless  to  the  floor."49  At  this 
point  Disdemona  exits  as  a  character  in  Cinthio's  tale.  The  scene  is 
altered  significantly  in  Shakespeare's  hands.  If  it  is  true  that  "Desde- 
mona goes  to  her  death  in  terror,"50  it  is  equally  true  that  even  death 
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is  no  barrier  to  her  love.  According  to  Heilman,  Shakespeare  recog- 
nizes "the  utmost  extent  of  'nature'  .  .  .  [but]  also  knows  when  to 
stretch  it  or  go  beyond  it,"  as  he  does  in  recalling  Desdemona  from 
the  dead.  By  her  posthumous  speeches,  "Desdemona  becomes,  rather 
than  simply  is,  the  saint."  In  the  three  speeches  after  death,  she  passes 
from  an  accusation  of  Othello  (V.  ii.  119),  in  Heilman's  opinion 
"the  most  primitive  impulse,"  to  a  "simple  denial  of  wrongdoing," 
(line  125).  Then  she  leaps  beyond  the  natural  reaction  to  "the  acting 
of  goodness"51  in  her  response  to  Emilia's  horrified  question: 

Nobody:   I  myself.  Farewell; 
Commend  me  to  mv  kind  lord:   O  farewell! 

(V.  ii.  127,  128) 

The  speech  falls  into  two  parts:  Desdemona's  assumption  of  guilt 
for  her  own  murder  (incredible  but  touching),  and  an  expression 
of  love  and  forgiveness  to  Othello,  her  murderer.  The  key  word  in 
the  second  part  is  kind,  and  both  meanings  are  present  here.  She  can 
forgive  Othello,  because  his  deed  was  human,  natural,  though  cruel; 
she  can  love  him  for  the  kindness,  the  gentleness  which  she  first  saw 
in  him.52 

Desdemona's  name  has  been  analyzed  by  several  critics.  The 
derivation,  according  to  G.  Wilson  Knight,  is  from  "dusdaimon  .  .  . 
unhappy  in  her  guardian,  daimon"  and  probably  signifies  merely  "ill- 
fortuned"  or  "ill-destined."53  She  herself  speaks  of  her  "wretched 
fortune,"  and  Othello  calls  her  an  "ill-starred  wench"  (V.  ii.  275). 
But  in  another  sense,  her  name  is  appropriate  to  her  fate.  As  a  woman, 
she  is  under  the  control — guardianship — of  her  father  until  her 
marriage,  and  then  the  control  of  her  husband.  Not  unless  she  should 
be  widowed,  can  she  call  herself  her  own  mistress.  And,  more  than 
most  women,  she  is  unfortunate  in  her  guardians.  The  first,  her  father, 
hardly  knows  what  sort  of  daughter  he  has.  To  him  she  is  a  tractable 
child,  though  somewhat  petulant  in  refusing  the  "wealthy  curled 
darlings"  of  Venice  (I.  ii.  68).  It  is  unthinkable  that  she  might  enter- 
tain an  affection  so  strong  as  to  cause  her  to  elope  with  a  man  her 
father  would  never  consider  a  suitable  husband.  Desdemona,  bereft 
of  her  logical  confidante,  her  mother  (Brabantio  is  widowed  in  the 
play  although  not  in  the  tale),  has  no  one  to  advise  her  in  the 
desperate  situation  that  provokes  her  rash  action. 


Robert  B.  Heilman,  Magic  in  the   Web   (Lexington,  Ky.,   1956),  p.  215. 
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If  she  has  hoped  for  greater  understanding  from  her  husband, 
she  soon  discovers  that  he  is  no  more  able  than  her  father  to  compre- 
hend her  as  a  creature  of  reason  and  spirit.  To  Othello  she  is  a 
goddess  on  a  pedestal,  or  at  least  a  rare  being  he  cannot  understand. 
To  her  father,  she  is  a  bewitched,  mindless  child,  but  from  the 
beginning,  Othello's  picture  of  Desdemona  is  no  more  rational,  his 
insight  no  more  penetrating,  than  Brabantio's.  Desdemona  suffers  from 
a  paradox:  at  first,  she  is  a  romantic  figure  of  superhuman  qualities, 
devoid  of  blemish;  yet,  at  the  slightest  seeming  cause,  she  becomes  (in 
Othello's  eyes)  the  epitome  of  animal  appetite  and  dishonor.  His 
soliloquy  in  the  last  scene  dramatizes  the  dichotomy  of  attitude 
effectively. 

John  Money,  who  has  played  Othello,  analyzes  the  rhetorical 
effect  of  the  passage  (V.  ii.  1-22),  centering  his  attention  on  the  word 
chaste  in  line  two.  Although  Othello  cannot  name  the  Cause,  his  use 
of  the  word  chaste  is  significant.  It  is  the  apparent  lack  of  chastity 
for  which  he  condemns  Desdemona;  the  quality  is  emphasized  by  the 
images  immediately  following  the  line.  Her  skin  is  not  merely  white 
but  also  cold  (through  the  association  with  snow)  ;  both  whiteness 
and  coldness  are  present  in  alabaster,  also  used  to  describe  her  skin. 
Othello  is  naming  the  kind  of  complexion  most  admired  by  Eliza- 
bethans, but  he  is  also  unconsciously  linking  it  with  the  qualities  of 
character  required  by  any  woman  worthy  of  a  pedestal.  He  hints  at 
his  awareness  of  the  warmth  and  life  in  woman  (that  is,  in  Desde- 
mona) by  the  image  of  plucking  the  rose.  Money  suggests  the  connec- 
tion (as,  for  example,  in  Roman  de  la  Rose)  of  the  Rose  with  the 
lady's  love,  and  plucking  the  rose  with  the  consummation  of  love. 
He  points  out  the  duality  of  attitude  toward  love  and  chastity.  It  is 
as  if  a  lover  were  to  say,  "O,  that  my  love  might  be  responsive  and 
compliant,  and  yet  somehow  remain  chaste  and  virginal."54  That  is, 
that  she  might  be  a  mindless  animal  in  obeying  my  wishes,  without 
stepping  down  from  her  pedestal.  The  impossibility  of  satisfying  such 
a  wish  would  inevitably  result  in  some  degree  of  tragedy  in  the 
relationship  of  man  and  woman. 

The  marriage  of  Iago  and  Emilia  is  no  less  tragic.  Emilia,  as 
Shakespeare  develops  her  from  the  anonymous  Ensign's  wife  in 
Cinthio,  is  both  humbler  and  greater  than  her  original.  She  is  of 
lower  birth  than  Desdemona;  the  proofs  are  her  position  as  Desde- 
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mona's  maid,  her  marriage  to  a  non-commissioned  officer,  her  speech, 
and  the  mind  and  habits  revealed  in  her  words.  The  Ensign's  wife  in 
Cinthio,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  woman  of  good  family,  a  person  to 
whom  Disdemona  is  drawn  in  friendship,  presumably  through  common 
interests.  Yet  Emilia  proves  able  to  transcend  her  rude  background 
and  humble  position  as  Iago's  wife  (and  virtual  slave,  one  feels), 
while  the  Ensign's  wife  sinks  into  dishonorable  servility. 

Emilia's  loyalty  to  her  mistress  ennobles  her,  but  the  same  loyalty 
produces  an  inner  conflict  stronger  than  Desdemona's  problem. 
Desdemona  recognizes,  however  vaguely,  that  her  well-being  is 
endangered  by  Othello's  suspicions.  But  her  conflict  is  an  external  one; 
she  feels  no  division  of  loyalties,  no  temptation  to  become  something 
other  than  she  has  been  since  her  marriage,  a  faithful,  obedient  wife. 
But  Emilia,  bound  by  the  same  vows  as  Desdemona  (however  lightly 
she  might  speak  of  them  at  times),  bound  also  by  a  real  physical 
fear  of  Iago,  demonstrates  courage  and  even  nobility  in  defending 
Desdemona's  reputation  against  both  Othello  and  Iago.  The  Ensign's 
wife  in  Cinthio  is  fully  aware  of  the  plot  her  husband  has  set  in 
motion,  and,  although  "she  could  never  consent  to  such  a  project 
[as  helping  her  husband  to  defame  Disdemona],  dare[s]  not  for  fear  of 
her  husband,  disclose  a  single  circumstance."  She  contents  herself  with 
merely  advising  her  friend  to  "beware  lest  you  give  [the  Moor]  any 
cause  of  suspicion."55  This  advice  must  sound  futile  to  her  even  as  she 
offers  it,  but  she  does  not  dare  to  defy  her  husband.  An  Elizabethan 
audience  would  understand  the  problem.  At  that  time,  a  wife  was 
truly  in  her  husband's  power.  Even  the  courts  recognized  the  fact.  As 
late  as  1634,  a  husband  was  convicted  of  selling  saltpetre  but  his  wife, 
although  recognized  equally  guilty,  was  released  because  she  was  "a 
wyfe  and  subject  to  obey  her  husband."56 

Emilia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ignorant  of  Iago's  plot;  one  suspects 
he  knows  better  than  to  tell  her.  Her  greatest  guilt  lies  in  having  taken 
the  handkerchief,  the  theft  that  (according  to  Heilman)  is  "half  an 
accident."57  Iago  has  "a  hundred  times/Wooed"  her  to  steal  it  (his 
insistence  might,  in  a  woman,  be  called  nagging)  ;  so,  although  she 
cannot  imagine  what  he  wants  to  do  with  it,  her  duty  is  "nothing  but 
to  please  his  fancy,"  so  she  picks  up  the  handkerchief.  Suddenly,  when 
Iago  snatches  it  from  her,  she  realizes  the  value  it  holds  for  Desde- 
mona. "Poor  lady,  she'll  run  mad/When  she  shall  lack  it."  But  it  is 
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too  late;  Iago  has  the  handkerchief  and  Emilia  has  his  command: 
"Be  not  acknown  on't."  (III.  iii.  321) 

Forced  to  deny  any  knowledge  of  the  handkerchief  when  Desde- 
mona  asks  about  it,  Emilia  is  "caught  by  an  unwilling  commitment, 
a  fear  of  confession,  and  a  hope  that  things  will  turn  out  all  right," 
so  she  "works  off  her  uneasiness  by  attacking  men."58  If  men  are  "not 
ever  jealous  for  the  cause,/But  jealous  for  they're  jealous"  (III.  iv. 
164-165),  she  cannot  really  blame  herself  for  providing  "cause"  for 
Othello's  jealousy.  She  has  not  been  present  to  see  Othello  strike 
his  wife  (IV.  i.  240),  or  she  might  be  more  alarmed  at  his  interroga- 
tion in  the  following  scene.  But  even  unaware  of  his  violence,  Emilia 
is  sufficiently  moved  to  brave  his  displeasure  by  offering  a  spirited 
defense  of  her  mistress  (IV.  i.  12-19).  Significantly,  she  offers  to  "lay 
down  [her]  soul"  that  Desdemona  is  honest;  later  she  does  lay  down 
her  life  in  that  cause.  Heilman  feels  the  theft  of  the  handkerchief  has 
"slipped  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness;"59  at  least  she  does  not 
connect  it  with  the  present  trouble.  Certainly  she  does  not  suspect  her 
husband  of  plotting  to  make  Othello  jealous,  for  she  speaks  boldly 
against  the  "eternal  villain"  who  "devised  the  slander"  and  asserts 
that  the  "base,  notorious  knave"  should  be  lashed  "naked  through 
the  world/Even  from  the  East  to  th'  West"  by  "every  honest  hand." 
Even  Iago  seems  a  bit  cowed  by  this  fury,  saying  merely,  "speak  within 
door." 

Emilia  is  by  this  time  seriously  concerned  for  her  mistress'  welfare, 
especially  when  Desdemona  tells  her  that  Othello  wishes  the  maid 
dismissed  for  the  night.  Perhaps,  in  her  uneasiness,  Bianca's  claim  to 
be  "of  life  as  honest/As  you"  carries  to  her  activated  conscience  a  ring 
of  condemnation;  for,  although  Bianca  means  one  thing  by  the  word 
honest,  Emilia  could  be  thinking  of  another.  Possibly  she  is  trying 
to  spit  the  idea  out  of  her  mind  with  her  "foh!"  as  well  as  to  indicate 
the  expected  reaction  of  wives  to  whores.  When  she  returns  to  report 
the  duel  to  Othello,  she  faces  the  full  horror  of  the  situation  she  has 
inadvertently  helped  to  create. 

Emilia's  sensitivity  to  her  mistress'  problem  is  suggested  by  her 
immediate  awareness  of  a  tragedy  in  the  bedroom.  Her  "alas"  (V. 
ii.  120)  and  the  "out,  and  alas"  (line  122)  indicate  something  other 
than  surprise  at  hearing  Desdemona's  voice.  Her  mistress'  words, 
dramatic  as  they  are,  need  not  have  upset  the  maid,  because  the  topic 
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of  conversation  is  murder.  Yet  Emilia  fears  even  before  she  opens 
the  bedcurtains,  and  her  question,  "O,  who  hath  done  this  deed?" 
indicates  an  immediate  suspicion  of  foul  play.  When  Othello  challenges 
her  to  name  the  murderer  (V.  ii.  129),  her  answer  is  cautious.  Not 
for  a  moment,  however,  does  she  accept  Desdemona's  confession; 
her  response  shows  the  contrast:  "She  said  so:  I  must  report  the 
truth."  Although  she  has  not  named  the  murderer,  she  is  not  surprised 
by  Othello's  admission.  Her  retort,  "O,  the  more  angel  she,/And 
you  the  blacker  devil!"  sets  up  a  series  of  contrasts,  folly  and  lies, 
false  and  rash,  water  and  fire.  (The  last  pair  suggests  the  theory  of 
humors  mentioned  earlier.)  If  the  last  scene  is  a  kind  of  perverted 
trial,  this  fiery  dialogue  might  represent  the  verbal  in-fighting  of 
opposing  attorneys.  Although  she  is  shaken  by  the  discovery  that  her 
husband  has  been  the  villain  who  incited  Othello's  jealousy,  she 
recovers  from  the  shock  after  several  speeches  and  resumes  her  con- 
demnation of  Othello;  no  words  can  silence  her  now.  And  when  her 
cries  are  answered  by  the  arrival  of  help,  she  faces  the  greatest 
challenge  of  her  courage:    the  entrance  of  Iago. 

Emilia  is  still  Iago's  wife,  obliged  by  a  vow  to  obey  and  honor 
him.  Hoping,  perhaps,  that  there  may  yet  be  something  honorable 
in  Iago,  she  offers  him  an  opportunity  to  deny  his  guilt.  But  when 
he  admits  saying  Desdemona  was  false  (as  he  must,  with  Othello 
present),  his  wife  gives  him  the  Lie  Direct  and  again  refuses  to  be 
silenced.  She  has  often  denounced  men,  either  in  self-defense  or 
peevishness.  Now  she  "raises  the  voice  of  justice"  against  the  evil  of 
men,  scorning  even  the  threat  of  death.  She  faces  a  crisis  of  divided 
loyalties.  Her  mistress  is  dead,  in  part  because  Emilia's  loyalty  to 
Iago  forced  her  to  take  the  handkerchief  and  keep  silence  about  it. 
But  the  cause  for  which  Desdemona  died  is  still  quite  alive,  and  in 
that  cause  Emilia  must  deny  her  loyalty  to  Iago  (V.  ii.  200).  When 
she  finally  confesses  taking  the  handkerchief,  it  is  too  late  to  save 
Desdemona,  but  it  serves  to  convict  Iago.  His  shock  at  her  disobedience 
forces  him  into  the  only  forthright  crime  he  commits,  stabbing  his 
wife.  Her  death  passes  unnoticed;  only  Othello  and  Emilia  are  in  the 
room,  and  the  Moor  is  brooding  over  his  own  tragedy.  Perhaps  she  is 
not  really  conscious  of  anyone  else.  Her  last  words  are  addressed  to 
Othello,  but  her  thoughts  are  on  the  mistress  to  whom  she  has  paid 
her  final  loyalty.  No  one  pronounces  an  epitaph  over  Emilia,  but  in 
a  way  she  speaks  her  own.  If  we  alter  one  of  her  final  speeches 
slightly,  we  might  say  of  Iago,  "what  should  such  a  fiend  do  with  so 
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good  a  wife?"  In  her  death  she  illustrates  the  possibility  that  "even 
apparently  commongrained  members  of  society  may  be  .  .  .  capable 
of  making  right  choices  instead  of  scheming  self-protection."  Emilia, 
a  product  of  the  social  class  from  which  came  women  who  were  both 
petty  and  major  criminals,60  demonstrates  through  her  "subordination 
of  self  in  a  moral  crisis"  that  there  is  "hope  for  the  survival  of  human 
quality."61 

Compared  with  Desdemona  and  Emilia,  Bianca  plays  a  very 
small  role  in  Othello;  her  counterpart  in  the  Cinthio  tale  is  hardly 
a  character  at  all.  Shakespeare  may  be  said  to  have  elevated  even 
this  prostitute  above  the  generally  accepted  picture  of  a  strumpet. 
Unlike  other  women  in  her  position,  she  offers  her  love  generously 
and  is  patient  under  Cassio's  disdain.  Ironically,  Emilia,  who  insults 
Bianca  in  the  customary  manner  of  "honest"  wives  (V.  i.  121),  herself 
suffers  being  called  "whore"  by  both  Othello  and  Iago;  indeed,  not 
even  Desdemona  escapes  the  pain  of  hearing  that  insult  from  her 
husband  (IV.  2.  82-90). 

At  no  time  in  the  play  does  any  of  the  men  look  upon  his  wife  or 
mistress  in  a  manner  different  from  the  standard  attitude  displayed 
toward  Elizabethan  women.  She  is  either  an  exalted  creature  incapable 
of  human  temptations  and  errors  (Desdemona,  in  Othello's  earlier 
view  and  perhaps  at  the  very  end) ,  or  she  is  an  animal,  usually  docile 
but  controlled  by  her  low  appetites.  Man's  lack  of  insight  into  the 
human  limitations  and  desires  of  woman,  his  inability  to  recognize 
reason  and  will  as  influences  on  her  behavior,  create  an  inherently 
tragic  situation;  a  catalyst,  like  Iago,  merely  accelerates  and  intensifies 
the  tragedy.  It  is  this  inevitability  that  universalizes  Othello:  that  a 
woman  may  love  and  forgive  and  be  true,  yet  suffer  death  at  the  hand 
of  the  one  she  loves;  that  she  suffers,  not  because  she  has  given  cause 
for  suspicion  but  because  she  has  been  placed,  at  birth,  in  the  category 
"weak  creature,  incapable  of  honor."  By  creating  a  plot  in  which  the 
disregard  of  the  potential  qualities  of  woman  causes  both  the  major 
tragedy  and  the  downfall  of  the  villain,  Shakespeare  demonstrates  the 
danger  of  underestimating  woman.  Does  this  demonstration  prove 
that  Shakespeare  was  a  feminist?  Heaven  forbid!  It  does  indicate, 
however,  that  out  of  years  of  observing  his  fellow  men — and  women — 
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he  formed  some  conclusions  about  the  ways  in  which  they  destroyed 
each  other.  He  displayed  his  findings  to  an  audience  eager  to  learn 
more  about  itself  and  to  profit  by  examples.  I  wonder  whether  some 
of  the  Elizabethan  gentlemen  glanced  at  their  wives  during  the 
performance  and  began  to  make  new  estimates  of  the  strange 
creature,  woman. 
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MEDICINE  AND  THE  CONCEPT  OF 
PROFESSIONALISM 

Paul  Feng 
Susquehanna  University 

The  term  profession  first  appeared  during  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is 
no  corresponding  term  in  any  language  of  the  ancient  world.  Never- 
theless, we  know  that  every  society,  primitive  and  ancient,  had  its 
priesthood,  its  equivalent  of  lawyers  and  judges,  and  its  medicine  men. 
In  Greece  the  physician  had  no  formal  training,  and  in  Rome  he  was 
generally  a  slave  attached  to  the  household  of  a  wealthy  family. 

Francis  Bacon,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  the  term  profession, 
complained  that  "among  so  many  great  foundations  of  colleges  in 
Europe  I  find  it  strange  that  they  are  all  dedicated  to  professions, 
and  none  left  to  arts  and  sciences  at  large."1  Professionalism  had 
emerged  with  the  rise  of  the  universities.  As  medieval  culture  came  to 
be  less  under  the  influence  of  the  church,  both  the  universities  and  the 
professions  became  secularized.  In  England  beginning  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  university  students  to  take 
religious  orders.  Upon  graduation,  physicians  then  formed  their  own 
professional  associations.  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London 
was  founded  in  1518.  By  the  eighteenth  century  the  old  professions, 
e.g.  medicine  and  law,  had  obtained  independent  status,  and  other 
vocations,  such  as  teaching  and  administration,  were  moving  toward 
professional  standing.2 

The  professions  have  come  to  be  marked  off  from  other  common 
occupational  pursuits  by  certain  peculiar  characteristics :  ( 1 )  an 
intellectual  basis  for  practicing  a  specialized  art;  (2)  a  relationship 
between  practitioner  and  client  which  involves  trust  and  acceptance  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  client;  (3)  the  role  of  the  professional 
association  as  it  functions  in  relation  to  members  of  the  profession  and 
as  a  source  of  authority  in  forming  public  policy;  (4)  the  existence 
of  professional  codes  of  ethics  dedicating  the  practitioner  to  his  art 
and  the  public  good;  and  (5)   in  relation  to  the  code  of  professional 
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ethics,  the  disapproval  of  personal  pecuniary  motives  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  commercialism.3  Carr-Saunders  and  Wilson  originally  declined 
to  offer  a  definition  of  the  professions  on  the  assumption  that  everyone 
recognizes  them  as  a  result  of  their  traditional  status.  However,  near 
the  end  of  their  study,  they  say:  "We  have  found  that  the  application 
of  an  intellectual  technique  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  acquired 
as  the  result  of  prolonged  and  specialized  training,  is  the  chief 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  professions."4  The  essentially  intel- 
lectual basis  of  the  professions  is  commonly  agreed  upon.  The  tech- 
nique or  art  which  is  employed  is  built  upon  a  body  of  specialized 
knowledge  acquired  by  following  a  prescribed  advanced  course  of 
study.  The  professional's  mastery  of  a  specialized  segment  of  knowledge 
is  such  as  to  engender  trust  on  the  part  of  his  client,  and  indeed  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  highest  source  of  authority  in  respect  to  the 
practice  of  the  technique.  Professional  service  by  its  very  nature  is  not 
standardized,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  essentially  impersonal  in  that 
the  primary  function  is  to  practice  the  art  in  accordance  with  known 
principles  irrespective  of  the  personality,  background,  race,  status,  or 
class  position  of  the  client.5 

The  importance  of  the  professional  organization  centers  around 
the  relationship  of  the  practitioner  to  the  association  and  the  relation 
of  the  association  to  the  public.  These  associations  guarantee  the 
technical  efficiency  of  their  members  by  indirect  control  of  training, 
by  certification,  and  by  supervision  of  functioning.  The  associations 
also  impose  a  code  of  ethics  which  includes,  in  general  terms,  the  duty 
to  offer  service  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  required,  to  maintain 
high  standards,  and  to  abstain  from  competition  and  other  behavior 
associated  with  commercialization.  The  professional  is  first  dedicated 
to  his  art — making  a  living  is  incidental.  Such  ethical  codes  are  based 
upon  the  belief  that  between  professional  and  client  there  is  a  relation- 
ship of  trust,  whereas  between  buyer  and  seller  there  is  not.  The 
professional  must  be  trusted  to  give  what  he  can  not  be  compelled 
or  contractually  bound  to  give.6  The  functions  of  the  professional 
association  are  to  protect  the  particular  field  against  invasion  by 
unqualified  persons  and  to  be  concerned  with  such  matters  as  proper 
modes  of  payment  for  services  and  to  determine  quietly  the  standards 
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of  remuneration.  The  professional  association,  in  the  private  organiza- 
tion and  in  the  functioning  of  the  profession,  represents  the  seat  of 
both  knowledge  and  authority.  The  profession  through  its  association 
also  has  the  function  of  maintaining  an  implied  contact  with  society 
to  provide  the  best  possible  service  within  the  existing  state  of 
knowledge. 

Everett  Hughes  has  expressed  the  relationship  between  the  profes- 
sion and  society  in  terms  of  "license  and  mandate."7  License  is 
implicitly  or  explicitly  granted  by  society  to  occupational  groups  to 
carry  out  certain  activities  which  are  different  from  those  of  other 
people.  If  the  occupational  group  has  any  sense  of  identity  or  solidarity, 
it  will  also  claim  a  mandate  to  define  not  only  for  itself,  but  for 
others,  proper  conduct  with  respect  to  matters  concerned  in  their 
work.s  Professions,  in  addition  to  holding  a  monopoly  of  specialized 
knowledge  and  technique,  also  frequently  claim  a  broad  legal,  moral, 
and  intellectual  mandate.  In  short,  they  "collectively  presume  to  tell 
society  what  is  good  and  right  for  it  in  a  broad  and  crucial  aspect  of 
life."9  Hughes  maintains  that  such  licenses  and  mandates  are  the 
"prime  manifestation  of  the  moral  division  of  labor."  This  is  the 
process  by  which  different  moral  functions  are  distributed  among 
members  of  a  society.  Various  occupations  and  professions  assume 
special  responsibility  for  defining  values  and  for  establishing  and 
enforcing  sanctions  over  certain  aspects  of  life. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  license  and  the  implied  or  claimed 
mandate  are  in  terms  of  a  highly  specialized  division  of  labor  and 
are  in  fact  the  basis  of  an  occupationally  differentiated  society.  And, 
recognizing  the  existing  complex  interrelations  between  functional 
groups  in  such  a  society,  we  still  have  to  be  aware  that  the  license  and 
the  mandate  are  applicable  only  to  a  particular,  recognized  area  of 
competence.  Within  this  area  the  professional,  as  Hughes  points  out, 
has  the  right  to  "do  dangerous  things — the  license  of  the  doctor  to 
cut  and  dose,  of  the  priest  to  play  with  men's  salvation,  of  the  scientist 
to  split  atoms;  or  simply  of  the  danger  that  advice  given  a  person  may 
be  wrong,  or  that  the  work  done  may  be  unsuccessful  or  cause 
damage."10  Thus  the  pertinence  of  the  element  of  trust  which  char- 
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acterizes  the  relation  between  professional  and  client  is  indicated  by 
the  above  statement. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  even  though  society  grants  the 
license,  and  the  people  of  necessity  place  trust  in  their  teachers, 
lawyers,  ministers,  and  doctors,  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  element 
of  suspicion  evidenced  by  most  laymen  toward  professionals.  Some- 
times such  feelings  become  a  popular  reaction.  In  times  of  social 
unrest  or  in  times  of  crisis  real  or  imagined,  there  may  be  general 
questioning  of  the  license  and  the  mandate.  For  many  the  mandate 
was  questioned  and  for  some  the  license  was  denied.  Professionalism 
tends  to  set  apart;  tends  to  isolate  and  insulate  the  professional  group 
from  the  mundane  masses;  the  group  gathers  the  cloak  of  sanctity 
about  itself  and  criticism  becomes  a  sacrilege. 

The  medical  profession  is  no  exception,  but  despite,  or  possibly 
in  part  because  of  the  eulogistic  utterances  and  the  sacrosanct  image 
assumed  by  the  medical  profession,  criticism  is  now  widespread.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  layman  is  usually  wrong.  Likewise,  laymen 
may  be  aroused  by  fears  of  demagogues.  But  the  case  of  contemporary 
medicine  is  a  rather  special  one.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
in  the  problem  of  the  medical  profession  at  the  present  time,  in  fact, 
for  the  past  several  years,  there  has  been  a  widespread  questioning 
about,  not  the  license  and  the  mandate  which  are  recognized  by  all 
to  be  of  the  vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of  society,  but  an 
inquiry  of  the  extent  of  the  license  and  the  interpretation  and  use  of 
the  mandate.  The  more  sophisticated  inquiry  is  being  done  by  well- 
informed  people.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  criticism  which  is  meaningful 
if  not  very  articulate.  In  Harper's  Magazine,  October,  1960,  a  series 
of  articles  (some  written  by  doctors)  questioned  the  current  code 
of  ethics  among  physicians,  and  the  issues  on  medical  care  using  the 
following  phrases:  "The  Decline  of  the  Healing  Art";  "Medicine 
Faces  A  Crisis  in  Human  Relations";  "Needed:  A  New  Pattern  of 
Medical  Practice";  ".  .  .  grotesque  public  image";  "Magician  or 
Mercenary";  "We're  now  up  to  our  ears  in  politics";  ".  .  .  bottlenecks 
in  medical  research";  "shortage  of  good  personnel";  ".  .  .  why  should 
not  a  better  way  ...  be  found  for  paying  medical  care?"  "Millions 
of  people  are  bitterly  dissatisfied  with  the  medical  care  they  are 
getting";  ".  .  .  matters  of  urgent  public  interest." 

Or  again,  from  Bernard  DeVoto's  "Letter  to  a  Family  Doctor," 
which  appeared  in  1951  :"  ".  .  .  business  ethics,  I  gather,  now  govern 
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our  relationship";  "...  I  do  not  like  any  kind  of  solicitation  that 
trades  on  prestige  or  on  such  fears  and  hopes  as  illness  necessarily 
involves,  and  I  will  not  tolerate  political  solicitation  in  a  relationship 
of  trust."  De  Voto  went  on  to  condemn  the  political  activities  of  the 
AMA  with  strong  words:  "This  is  political  agitation  that  is  at  once 
arrogant,  insolent  and  dishonest." 

Another  evidence  of  public  concern  is  seen  in  editorials  which 
are  appearing  occasionally  in  some  newspapers.  In  1956,  the  report 
of  the  AMA's  own  public  opinion  survey,  What  Americans  Think  of 
the  Medical  Profession12  was  headlined:  "Medical  Profession  is  Poorly 
Regarded."  The  AMA  survey  is  an  interesting  document.  The  findings 
of  the  survey  indicated  that,  in  general,  most  respondents  had  consid- 
erably higher  regard  for  their  own  family  doctors  than  they  did  for 
doctors  as  a  group.  Time  Magazine  said  of  the  study,  "To  nobody's 
surprise,  the  AMA  concluded  that  doctors  stand  comfortably  high  in 
public  esteem  ...  it  salves  itself  with  the  soothing  notion  that  the 
harsher  judgments  of  other  people's  doctors  are  based  upon  hearsay."13 
Although  the  AMA  tried  to  ignore  it,  their  study  revealed  that  people 
liked  their  own  doctors  much  better  than  they  did  the  medical 
profession. 

The  above  paragraphs  are  intended  only  as  illustrations  of  what 
could  be  called  surface  indications  of  a  wide  questioning  of  the  limits 
of  the  professional  license  and  the  doctors'  conception  of  their  man- 
date. One  may  draw  attention,  however,  to  two  unfortunate  tendencies 
which  may  be  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  existing  incongruence 
between  the  historical-cultural  concept  of  professionalism  and  the 
present  functioning  of  the  medical  practice  in  the  United  States,  even 
though  each  involves  a  complex  set  of  values,  attitudes,  and  practices 
which  can  not  be  fully  explored.14  First,  although  all  professions  may 
tend  to  expand  their  mandates  unjustifiably — to  tell  people  what  is 
good  for  them  in  areas  beyond  their  competence — the  doctors  have 
gone  too  far.  Through  the  great  power  of  their  professional  association, 
they  have  tried  to  influence  and  control  important  segments  of  social 
life  far  beyond  the  normal  limits  of  their  mandate.  The  AMA 
blantantly  supplies  answers  to  questions  of  social,  economic,  and 
political  policy.  The  association  has  freely  used  the  name-calling 
technique,   labeling  all   social   legislation  with   which   it   disagrees   as 
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"socialistic."  Consequently,  the  AMA  has  been  accused  of  distorting 
and  misrepresenting  systems  of  public  medical  care  in  other  democratic 
countries.  The  British  Medical  Journal  of  July  14,  1962,  published  an 
editorial,  "AMA  vs.  NHS,"  which  began:  "The  American  Medical 
Association  is  not  without  critics  in  its  own  country,  and  we  may  be 
confident  that  a  great  many  doctors  in  the  USA  deplore,  as  we  do, 
the  vulgarity  and  cheapness  of  its  past  and  present  attacks  on  the 
National  Health  Service  ...  in  their  effort  to  defeat  what  our 
American  colleagues  call  'socialized  medicine.'  "  The  editorial  continues 
by  citing  instances  of  "nonsense  about  the  NHS,"  which  has  appeared 
in  AMA  publications  and  mentions  the  Times  (London)  editorial 
which  said,  "If  the  AMA  have  any  regard  for  the  truth,  they  should 
put  the  record  straight;  the  American  people  should  know  that  far 
from  being  a  failure  the  British  service  can  be  counted  a  qualified 
success."  With  the  aid  of  the  commercial  advertising  forms,  the  AMA 
has  employed  all  of  the  unsavory  techniques  of  the  "public  image 
builders"  and  "soap  sellers."  Large  segments  of  the  population  feel 
as  De  Voto  did  when  he  objected  to  commercial  and  political 
solicitation  entering  into  a  relationship  of  trust,  and  they  think  that 
he  was  right  when  he  admonished  the  AMA:  "Medicine  is  your  field, 
not  economics,  sociology  or  government.  You  come  innocent  and 
virginal  to  social  thinking."15 

The  mandate,  as  stated  earlier,  is  freely  given  but  it  assumes  a 
reasonably  defined  perimeter.  Furthermore,  the  influence  of  the  AMA 
has  come  to  be  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  right-wing 
conservatism  on  economic  and  political  issues.  The  public  is  becoming 
aware  that  nearly  all  legislation  and  programs  which  the  AMA  has 
opposed  have,  in  time,  became  realities.  This  is  true  in  wide  areas  of 
business,  education,  and  labor  and  also  in  relation  to  issues  nearer  to 
medicine,  such  as  the  Social  Security  Act,  compulsory  smallpox 
vaccination,  the  operation  of  Red  Cross  blood  banks,  voluntary  health 
insurance,  workmen's  compensation,  group  health  practice,  public 
clinics,  veterans'  hospitals,  and  federal  aid  for  medical  care  of  the  aged. 
In  each  instance,  the  will  of  the  larger  society  has  prevailed.  Gerald 
Johnson  recently  commented,  ".  .  .  there  does  not  come  to  mind  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  AMA  .  .  .  has  been  right  on  a  political 
or  economic  question.""' 

Oliver  Garceau,  in  concluding  one  of  the  most  thorough  studies 
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ever  made  of  the  AM  A  (it  was  completed  in  1941,  before  some  of  the 
AMA's  more  rampant  political  activity)  said,  "The  AM  A  owes  to 
itself  and  to  the  public  a  better  performance  than  it  has  recently 
achieved.  It  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  public  confidence  in  matters  of 
economic  reform.  It  may  some  day  lose  public  support  in  the  decisions 
of  malpractice."17  The  above  evidence  is  just  a  sampling  of  many 
instances  indicating  that  the  AMA  has  come  to  be  thought  of  as  an 
unnecessary  drag  on  progress  by  a  great  many  of  the  professionals, 
including  doctors.  And,  at  the  same  time,  the  existence  of  medical 
quackery  on  a  large  scale,  questionable  prices  and  practice  in  the 
pharmaceutical  industry,  and  an  alarming  return  to  folk  medicine, 
with  its  new  additives  and  gadgets,  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
AMA  is  adequately  performing  the  functions  legitimately  within  the 
province  of  its  mandate.18 

On  the  basis  of  the  documentation  presented  in  this  study,  it 
appears  to  the  public  that  many  doctors  have  moved  a  long  way 
toward  replacing  the  professional  ethic  with  the  business  ethic.  The 
very  heart  of  professionalism  is  in  the  relationship  of  trust  between 
practitioner  and  client.  Pecuniary  interests  erode  that  trust.  Profes- 
sionals must  receive  adequate  remuneration  for  their  services — society 
has,  with  few  exceptions,  paid  them  well — but  any  semblance  of 
commercialism  or  "the  business  mentality"  must  be  shunned,  for  they 
are  death  potions  to  professionalism. 
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EDWARD  TAYLOR  AND  EMILY  DICKINSON: 
VOICES  AND  VISIONS 

Jared  R.  Curtis 
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The  poetic  voices  of  Edward  Taylor  and  Emily  Dickinson,  one  from 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  other  from  the  nineteenth,  are 
separated  not  only  by  time,  but  also  by  deep  contrasts  in  theological 
perspective,  personal  experience,  and  poetic  technique.  Yet  there  is 
in  their  way  of  seeing  and  saying  something  tangential.  Describing  her 
inner  vision,  Dickinson  has  quietly  told  us, 

The  Outer  from  the  Inner 
Derives  its  Magnitude. 

Edward  Taylor,  his  poems  now  experiencing  a  kind  of  renascence 
among  readers  of  "metaphysical"  verse,  was  a  rightful  citizen  of  this 
inner  world,  for  he  too  was  a  poet  choosing  to  write  his  letter  to  the 
outer  world  privately.  He,  like  Dickinson,  was  poet  to  himself;  he  too 
found  poetry  both  a  cerebral  and  a  cardial  playmate.  Though  not  a 
legitimate  predecessor  (his  poems  were  not  published  until  1939),  he 
can  be  seen  at  least  as  her  spiritual  ancestor,  sharing  certain  character- 
istics of  "voice,"  certain  aspects  of  "vision." 

From  a  historical  point  of  view,  Taylor  is  belatedly  in  the  baroque 
tradition  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Austin  Warren  in  an  essay  on 
Taylor  defines  "baroque"  as  that  term  which 

shall  name  such  English  poetry-  and  prose  antedating  the 
neoclassical  movement  as  would,  by  neoclassical  standards,  be 
judged  'false  wit'.  ...  Its  philosophy  is  Christian  and  super- 
naturalist  and  incarnational,  a  philosophy  admissive  of  miracle 
and  hence  of  surprise;  its  aesthetic,  by  appropriate  conse- 
quence, indorses  bold  figures,  verbal  and  imaginal — such  figures 
as  the  pun,  the  oxymoron,  the  paradox,  the  metaphor  which 
links  events  from  seemingly  alien,  discontinuous  spheres.  It  likes 
polar  mixtures — the  shepherds  and  magi,  the  colloquial  and 
the  erudite.  If  it  provides  ecstasies,  it  allows  also  of  ingenuities: 
anagrams  and  acrostics  and  poems  shaped  like  obelisks  or  Easter 
wings.1 

Although  Dickinson's  verse  is  already  beyond  the  baroque,  is  less 
formal,  more  vital,  and  Taylor's  stands  firmly  entrenched  within  the 
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metaphysical  tradition,  if  straining  and  pulsing  against  it;  there  is  yet 
much  to  unite  them.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  though  Dickinson's 
art  seems  to  borrow  from  baroque  techniques,  bending  and  forcing 
what  is  taken  up  to  serve  her  own  purposes,  Taylor's  is  at  its 
center,  stretching  and  pushing  its  limits.  Yet,  again,  their  art  coincides 
significantly.  Like  Dickinson,  though  doubtless  he  had  masters  to  whom 
he  was  "scholar,"  Taylor  was  ultimately  his  own  teacher,  his  own 
audience.  Seclusion,  hers  willful,  his  a  condition  of  the  Puritan  ministry 
on  the  frontier;  devotion  to  the  word  as  maker  of  poems;  and  each 
poet's  peculiar  devotion  to  both  God  and  the  world,  mind  and 
experience,  the  abstract  and  the  real,  all  serve  to  bring  them  astonish- 
ingly close  artistically. 

II 

Seclusion  may  be  dealt  with  briefly.  The  case  is  made  that,  if 
Dickinson's  poems  had  been  published,  read,  and  criticized  during  her 
lifetime,  she  might  have  responded  by  making  her  art  smoother,  more 
perfect.  Though  a  possible,  even  a  probable,  outcome,  it  seems  just  as 
likely  that  such  an  opportunity  might  have  weakened  her  poetry,  made 
of  it  regular  jingles  and  tinkles  or  plunged  it  into  occult  sleekness, 
perhaps  removing  her  need  to  write  poetry  as  she  did.  Or  she  might 
have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  world's  letter  to  her,  as  indeed  she  did 
to  the  gentle  but  insensitive  advice  of  her  "preceptor,"  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son,  continuing  to  write  from  her  own  peculiar  vision.  Taylor,  to  be 
sure,  seemed  neither  to  ask  for  nor  to  require  any  audience.  He  was  in 
fact  a  busy  frontier  parson  who  probably  produced  a  good  share  of  his 
own  food  for  a  large  family,  besides  preaching  closely  reasoned  sermons 
twice  or  three  times  a  week  and  caring  for  his  courageous  but  often 
disputatious  frontier  congregation.2  But  as  Dickinson,  in  busy  isolation 
two  hundred  years  later,  put  it, 

There  is  another  Loneliness 

That  may  die  without — 

Not  want  of  friends  occasion  it 

Or  circumstance  of  Lot 

But  nature,  sometimes,  sometimes  thought 

And  whoso  it  befall 

Is  richer  than  could  be  revealed 

By  mortal  numeral.  ( 1 1 16) 3 
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Just  how  rich  the  nature  and  the  thought  are  is  revealed  in  their 
poetry.  That  each  poet  found  solitude  necessary  to  poetry,  or  poetry 
necessary  to  solitude,  is  the  most  we  can  say;  what  effect  solitude  had 
upon  the  characteristic  unevenness  of  each  poet's  work  is  uncertain. 
Dickinson  defines  her  own  loneliness  as,  "the  maker  of  the  soul," 
illuminating  "its  caverns  and  its  Corridors,"  or  sealing  them.  Though 
her  loneliness  is  not  Taylor's,  her  dark  caverns  and  his  rich  corridors 
are  illuminated  by  seclusion,  not,  fortunately,  sealed. 

Ill 

Though  both  are  Puritan  poets  who  sing  without  a  sense  of  sin, 
Taylor  differs  from  Emily  in  the  matter  of  faith,  in  that  he  looks 
steadfastly  through  his  soul  up  to  God,  while  she  looks  questioningly 
into  her  soul  to  recognize  God.  But  what  characterizes  both  poets  is 
a  doubleness  of  vision.  Taylor,  accepting  his  century's  and  his  religion's 
doctrine  of  the  all  in  one,  brings  all  to  bear  in  praising  God.  To 
Taylor,  so  as  to  the  earlier  English  baroque  poets,  John  Donne,  George 
Herbert,  and  Richard  Crashaw,  no  word,  no  image,  no  device  is  alien 
to  poetry.  Both  the  intricacies  of  the  mind  and  the  senses  are  of  God 
and  for  God,  and  the  gift  can  be  returned  in  poetic  praise.  To  this 
end  Taylor  can  be  plainly  clever  in  lines  like  "Disgrace  my  Guilt,  and 
grace  me  with  thy  wealth,"  plainly  abstruse  in  lines  like  "Erection 
Rather  Reduction  than  Resurrection,"  and  grandly  virtuoso  in 

Lord  .  .  . 

.  .  .  strike  thy  sparks  within  my  tinderbox. 
Drill  through  my  metal-heart  an  hole  wherein 
With  grace's  Cotters  to  thyself  it  pin.  (1.49) 4 

Taylor's  "shoshannim"5  has  many  strings,  plays  many  tunes,  and 
invokes  all  the  senses:  he  would  have  his  "language  welted  with 
empathic  reech"  (sewn  or  edged  with  perfume)  (2.19),  would  insist 
you  see  the  mechanics  of  a  cotter  pin,  even  feel  it,  and  finally,  humbly, 
would  have  the  angels  sing  his  "dull  speech,"  ending  a  great  many  of 


The  number  corresponds  to  the  numbering  in  The  Poems  of  Edward  Taylor, 
ed.  Donald  E.  Stanford  (New  Haven,  1960).  Taylor  grouped  the  poems  in 
two  series.  Thus  1.49  refers  to  First  Series,  Meditation  Forty-Nine;  2.19 
refers  to  Second  Series,  Meditation  Nineteen.  Some  spellings  have  been 
regularized. 

Taylor  used  this  word  and  others  like  it,  for  example,  "michtam,"  as  though 
they  referred  to  the  process  of  making  music  while  singing  psalms.  "Sho- 
shannim," he  thought,  was  a  type  of  stringed  instrument  designated  for  use 
in  the  playing  and  singing  of  certain  of  the  psalms  which  were  preceded 
by  the  word  itself.  Though  modern  scholars  have  rejected  this  usage,  I  adopt 
Taylor's  word  for  his  own  "instrument,"  the  poetic  meditation. 
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the  meditations  with  a  psalm-like  reference  to  music.  Since  the 
physical  world  is  but  a  manifestation  of  the  spiritual  world  in  Taylor's 
view,  he  approaches  the  latter  by  thinking  in  metaphors.  In  the 
baroque  spirit,  then,  Taylor  brings  to  his  poetry  a  variety  and  vigor, 
a  plurality  of  experience,  in  an  attempt  to  describe  the  reality  of  his 
faith.  "The  outer  from  the  inner  derives  its  magnitude" :  to  express 
that  magnitude  is  praise,  to  "see"  in  just  this  way  is  to  have  a  kind 
of  "double  vision." 

Through  the  intense  discipline  of  meditation  Taylor  has  produced 
the  "Preparatory  Meditations,"  each  expressing  the  unique  character 
of  his  devotion.  Taylor's  metaphors  are  drawn  from  his  experience 
as  a  close  observer  of  weaving,  cabinet  making,  lock-smithing,  of 
village  and  parlor  games,  of  the  law;  from  firsthand  experience  in 
medicine,  music,  herb  gardening  and  gathering;  and  from  great 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  great  love  for  its  poetry,  and  great  admiration 
for  its  imagery.  But  the  paradox  and  wonder  of  a  divine  God  and  his 
clay  creation,  yet  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  the  engrossing  paradox  of 
the  baroque  spirit,  led  Taylor  to  dramatize  his  meditations  by  at  once 
juxtaposing  and  uniting  the  divine  and  the  human  in  elaborate 
conceits.  The  finite  and  infinite  are  so  joined,  either  in  a  spirit  of 
humility  and  debasement  or  in  one  of  wonder  and  praise,  that  the 
paradox  is  often  strangely  heightened: 

A  Bran,  a  Chaff,  a  very  Barly  yawn, 

An  Husk,  A  shell,  a  Nothing,  nay  yet  Worse, 

A  Thistle,  Bryer  prickle,  pricking  Thorn 

A  Lump  of  Lewdeness,  Pouch  of  Sin,  a  purse 
Of  Naughtiness,  I  am,  yea  what  not  Lord? 
And  wilt  thou  be  mine  Altar?  and  my  bord?  [2.18] 
or, 

Lord!  make  my  Leaden  Whistle  metal  good 
That  in  thy  Service  it  may  split  an  hair;  [2.32] 

or  in  this  curious  stanza, 

Then  Lord,  my  tumberill 
Unload  of  all  its  Dung,  and  make  it  cleane. 
And  load  it  with  thy  wealthist  Grace  untill 

Its  wheels  do  crack,  or  Axeltree  complain. 
I  fain  would  have  it  cart  thy  harvest  in. 
Before  it's  loosed  from  its  Axelpin.   [1.46] 

One  would  look  hard  to  find  a  more  startlingly  concrete  metaphor  for 
Grace  than  the  last  quoted.  Taylor's  sensibility  is  one  that  can  join 
the  earthy  with  the  aesthetic,  the  barnyard  with  the  music  room. 
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The  juncture  leads  to  compression  and  through  compression  often 
to  violence: 

Strang,  Strang  indeed.  It  rowell  doth  my  heart 
With  pegs  of  Greefe,  and  tents  of  greatest  joy: 

When  I  wore  Angells  Glory  in  each  part 

And  all  my  skirts  wore  flashes  of  rich  die 

Of  Heavenly  Colour,  hedg'd  in  with  rosie  Reeches, 

A  spider  spit  its  Vomit  on  my  cheeks.  [1.49] 

The  image  of  spider's  vomit  above  the  gloriously  dyed  skirts  dramat- 
ically compresses  the  hope  of  grace  and  the  sense  of  unworthiness; 
and  its  singular  violence  makes  real  the  agony  felt.  Taylor  as  artist 
in  words  prefers  a  packed  line  to  a  melodious  one,  though  he  could 
write  the  latter,  and  often  chooses  roughness  where  it  conveys  strength. 
Compression,  inexact  rimes,  angular  language,  inversions,  elisions, 
ellipses,  all  contribute  to  the  vigorous,  protean  effect  of  the  shifting 
imagery  to  make  the  singular  Resurrection  scene  described  in  these 
lines : 

Thy  Human  Nature  in  the  Cock-pit  dread, 

Like  as  the  morning  birds  when  day  peeps,  strut, 

Strands  Crowing  o'er  the  Grave,  laid  Death  there  dead, 
And  o'er  its  Carcass  neckt,  doth  Crow  about, 
Throws  down  the  Prison  doors,  comes  out,  and  lays 
Them  ope  that  th'  Prisoners  may  come  away.  [2.39] 

Within  the  single  stanza  the  Word  made  flesh  descends  to  the  cock-pit 
(the  grave  dreaded  by  man)  where  the  cock-fight  is  waged  till 
morning,  when,  like  the  noisy,  strutting  birds  that  greet  the  sun, 
Christ  "crows"  over  His  victory  in  the  cock-fight  with  death,  in  pride 
having  stripped  the  enemy  "neckt"  (that  is,  "naked")  to  complete  the 
ignominy,  and  in  the  gesture  of  the  militant  savior,  throws  open  the 
gates  of  death  setting  the  prisoners  free. 

Taylor,  throughout  the  meditations,  is  prone,  as  is  Crashaw  in 
"The  Weeper,"  and  Herbert  in  poems  like  "Prayer  I"  and  "The 
Pearl,"  to  let  one  image  suggest  and  inevitably  give  way  to  another 
in  a  kaleidoscopic  plurality  of  vision.  Later  in  this  meditation  the 
poet  returns  to  the  line  of  thought  suggested  by  the  cockpit,  "my  bird 
shall  Crow  .  .  .  Death,  where's  thy  Sting?" ;  but  in  the  interim  he 
has  sung  of  prison  doors,  prisoners,  iron  gates,  imprisoning  souls,  and 
St.  John  the  Divine's  vision  of  the  heavenly  book. 

Whether  out  of  the  baroque  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (one  of  her 
favorite  "antique"  authors),  her  native  sense  for  hyperbolic  humor, 
the  Puritan  tradition  of  a  dual  universe,  or  her  own  peculiar  vision, 
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containing  all  these  elements  and  more,  Dickinson  too  revels  in 
grotesque  juxtapositions: 

The  name — of  it — is  "Autumn" — 
The  hue — of  it — is  Blood — 
An  Artery — upon  the  Hill — 
A  Vein — along  the  Road —  [656] 

Or  more  effectively  in, 

My  Life  had  stood — a  Loaded  Gun — 
In  Corners — till  a  Day 
The  Owner  passed — identified — 
And  carried  Me  away.  [754] 

Her  tropes,  as  well  as  Taylor's,  can  take  startling  advantage  of  what 
he  playfully  calls  "making  the  Sun  seem  like  a  Mullipuff"  [1.22],  and 
put  grace  in  a  dung-cart,  blood  on  the  trees,  or  life  and  love  in  a 
loaded  gun.  Like  Donne  and  Herbert  as  well  as  Taylor,  she  too  can 
surprise  for  the  effect  alone:  "I  lost  a  World — the  other  day,"  "Before 
I  got  my  eye  put  out,"  or 

The  only  Ghost  I  ever  saw 
Was  dressed  in  Mechlin — so.6 

Or,  like  them  at  their  best,  she  can  make  the  surprise  tell  magnificently 
in  the  justly  famous  parable  poem,  "Because  I  could  not  stop  for 
Death,"  in  which  the  physical  coach-ride  adumbrates  the  spiritual  one. 
Dickinson's  range  of  experience  is  not  so  wide  or  so  rich  as 
Taylor's,  but  she  is  as  skilled  in  putting  it  to  use.  Like  Taylor,  though 
in  a  differing  degree,  she  can  draw  on  Puritan  theology,  domestic 
common  places,  legal  terminology,  the  Massachusetts  town  and 
countryside,  and  the  Bible.  Her  own  special  rubrics  are  the  machinery 
of  funerals,  bees,  birds,  and  flowers,  the  anatomy  of  her  own  soul,  and 
the  Protestant  hymnal,  which  last  was  the  source  for  the  majority  of 
her  rhythms.  Unlike  Taylor,  however,  Dickinson  has  absorbed  the  New 
Englander's  parsimony,  and  the  key  board  of  a  single  poem  does  not 
sound  half  the  notes  Taylor  exuberantly  plays  at  full  organ:  her 
language  is  not  in  the  same  sense  "welted  with  emphatic  reech.*' 
But,  as  in  Taylor,  when  startling  junctures  are  most  effective,  most 
intrinsic  to  Dickinson's  poetry,  they  push  together  the  domestic  and 
the  abstract,  the  finite  and  the  infinite: 

To  help  our  Bleaker  Parts 
Salubrious  Hours  are  Given 
Which  if  they  do  not  fit  for  Earth 
Drill  silently  for  Heaven.  [1064] 


Mechlin:  black  cloth  or  lace  (once  produced  at  Mechlin,  Belgium)    (OED). 
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Like  Taylor's  trope,  "drill  through  my  metal  heart,"  the  image,  "drill 
silently  for  Heaven,"  arrests  the  mind  by  uniting  the  carpenter's  tool 
and  "Heaven."  Each  poet  seeks  relief  for  a  troubled  soul,  he  from 
above,  she  from  below. 

Dickinson  is  at  her  highest  pitch  when  she  contemplates  death: 

How  many  times  these  low  feet  staggered — 
Only  the  soldered  mouth  can  tell — 
Try — can  you  stir  the  awful  rivet — 
Try — can  you  lift  the  hasps  of  steel!  [187] 

In  these  lines,  mouth,  rivet,  and  steel  hasps  become  one  in  the  quiet 
violence  of  death.  In  another  poem  she  describes  with  ordered  rage  the 
"formal  feeling"   that  comes  "after  great  pain": 

This  is  the  Hour  of  Lead — 

Remembered,  if  outlived, 

As  Freezing  persons,  recollect  the  Snow — 

First — Chill — then  Stupor — then  the  letting  go.   [341] 

These  examples,  though  few,  illustrate  what  she  masterfully  per- 
forms in  the  best  of  her  verse.  She  sees  "new  Englandly,"  as  she  herself 
and  many  after  her  have  said,  but  this  means  necessarily  seeing  double. 
Experience  is  brick  for  the  mortaring  mind,  the  commonplace  a  mani- 
festation of  the  soul,  pain  a  subject  for  poetry.  The  poem  that  follows, 
an  anatomy  of  the  soul's  melancholy,  is  distinctive  in  this  respect. 

I  felt  a  Funeral,  in  my  Brain 

And  Mourners  to  and  fro 

Kept  treading — treading — till  it  seemed 

That  sense  was  breaking  through — 

And  when  they  all  were  seated, 
A  service,  like  a  Drum — 
Kept  beating — beating — till  I  thought 
My  mind  was  going  numb — 

And  then  I  heard  them  lift  a  Box 
And  walk  across  my  Soul 
With  those  same  Boots  of  Lead,  again, 
Then  space — began  to  toll, 

As  all  the  Heavens  were  a  Bell, 
And  Being,  but  an  Ear, 
And  I,  and  Silence,  some  strange  Race 
Wrecked,  solitary,  here — 

And  then  a  Plank  in  Reason,  broke, 
And  I  dropped  down,  and  down — 
And  hit  a  World,  at  every  plunge, 
And  Finished  knowing — then —  [280] 
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The  movement  from  concrete  to  abstract  in  this  poem  is  as 
persistent  as  the  treading  mourners.  It  shifts,  in  the  first  stanza,  from 
heavy  feet  to  "Sense,"  either  meaning  or  revelation;  in  the  second, 
from  a  droning  parson  to  the  numbed  mind;  in  the  third,  from  the 
funeral  room  to  "Soul";  then  to  tolling  space  with  "Being,  but  an 
ear."  Finally,  and  perhaps  strangest  of  all  and  as  violent  and  as 
compact  as  Taylor's  spider  image,  "a  Plank  in  Reason"  breaks,  when 
the  mind  becomes  a  coffin,  shatters,  letting  the  soul  plunge  into 
consciousness,  or  beyond  it,  without  reason's  hold  on  reality,  hitting 
a  "world"  or  stage  in  the  descent  at  every  plunge.  The  outcome  is 
either  complete  knowledge  obviating  the  need  for  greater  knowledge, 
or  the  annihilation  of  knowing,  of  reason.  In  this  lyric  Emily  pene- 
trates the  disruption  of  the  mind  in  tropes  which  draw  on  a  special 
experience  of  hers,  the  funeral.  She,  like  Taylor,  explores  the  paradox 
of  the  "finite  infinity,"  joins  the  "polar  privacies,"  yet  dramatizes  their 
painful  distinctions.  She  too  "thinks  in  metaphors,"  pushes  a  metaphor, 
not  precisely  but  vigorously;  while  Taylor  praises,  she  probes.  And 
what  is  equally  impressive  is  the  compression:  something  so  intangible 
and  expansive  as  the  experience  related  in  "I  felt  a  Funeral"  is  boxed 
into  five  stanzas,  the  whole  universe  into  one  line,  "Then  space — began 
to  toll." 

Dickinson,  too,  likes  a  packed  line,  and  the  result,  as  in  Taylor's 
verse,  if  often  roughness,  irregularity: 

A  Clock  stopped — 

Not  the  Mantel's — 

Geneva's  farthest  skill 

Can't  put  the  puppet  bowing — 

That  just  now  dangled  still— [287] 

But  just  as  Taylor  does  not  insist  on  his  ability  to  rime  and  tap  his 
foot  accurately,  so  she  lets  sense,  vigor,  the  flash  of  juxtaposition,  and 
the  urge  to  compression  drown  out  her  competence  with  rime  and 
meter — a  competence  she  reveals  in  her  early  verse. 

Unlike  Taylor,  she  does  not  pull  all  stops  in  a  single  poem: 
rather,  she  has  many  moods  in  as  many  poems.  But  even  when  her 
verse  is  quiet,  as  in  the  quatrain: 

There's   a  certain   Slant  of   light, 
Winter  Afternoons — 
That  oppresses,  like  the  Heft 
Of  Cathedral  Tunes—  [258] 

or  ironically  resigned,  as  in  the  poem, 
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I  asked  no  other  thing — 

No  other — was  denied 

I  offered  Being — for  it — 

The  Mighty  Merchant  sneered — 

Brazil?  He  twirled  a  Button — 
Without  a  glance  my  way — 
"But — Madam- — is  there  nothing  else — • 
That  We  can  show — Today?"  [621] 

the  double  vision  is  there. 

What  separates  her  from  Taylor  in  this  way  of  seeing  and  saying 
is  her  skill  in  letting  it  lead  her  into  a  region  of  the  mind  for  which 
there  seems  no  descriptive  term.  If  Taylor  seems  often  to  make  of  the 
sun  a  mullipuff,  she  can  make  a  death's  harbinger  of  a  housefly,  a  de- 
greeless  noon"  of  a  stopped  clock.  For  each  poet  the  double  vision 
makes  possible  an  expansion  of  the  sensibility,  not  so  much  toward  a 
discovery  of  new  objects  to  evoke  new  feelings,  as  through  a  rediscovery 
of  old  objects  in  an  illuminating  juncture  with  the  abstract.  At  its  best 
not  formalized  but  vital,  rough  but  vigorous,  compressed  often  to 
violence,  the  poetry  of  Edward  Taylor  and  Emily  Dickinson  stands 
out  as  a  significant,  often  dizzying  New  England  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  inner  world. 


POLITICS,  COMPROMISE,  AND  PRINCIPLES 

M.  Susan  Power 
Susquehanna  University 

"Compromise,"  says  the  well-stuffed  gentleman  chewing  a  cigar 
after  dinner,  "is  the  essence  of  politics." 

"I  shall  never  make  any  compromise  on  issues  central  to  the 
democratic  creed  or  freedom  of  speech,"  replies  the  handsome,  lean 
Yale  graduate.  And  thus,  in  the  course  of  an  after-dinner  conversation 
is  evoked  the  age-old  dilemma  of  politics.  Duane  Lockard  in  The 
Politics  of  State  and  Local  Government  presents  a  discussion  of  this 
basically  ethical  problem  and  gives  a  new,  modern,  liberal  twist  to 
the  ancient  political  paradox. 

Despite  the  widespread  tendency  to  denounce  political  compro- 
misers as  expedient,  self-serving,  immoral  men,  Lockard  asserts  that 
compromise  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  political  situation  in  which  there 
are  differences  of  political  opinions  and  economic  or  social  interests.1 
However,  Lockard  thinks  compromise  on  almost  all  issues  and 
principles  is  necessary  in  order  to  promote  change,  improvement,  and 
progress.  Few  compromises,  Lockard  claims,  are  ethically  insupport- 
able; whereas,  others  are  said  to  be  noble.  "The  dynamics  of  a  typical 
political  controversy  are  such  that  the  chances  for  killing  action  are 
enormous;  the  result  is  that  the  player  committed  to  getting  positive 
action  is  especially  likely  to  face  the  uncomfortable  alternative  of 
'half  a  loaf  or  nothing."2  No  longer,  Mr.  Lockard  asserts,  can  the 
test  of  ethically  tolerable  compromises  rest  upon  the  criteria  of  whether 
the  decision  involved  conflicts  with  some  basic  principle  held  by  the 
participant.  Instead,  Lockard  proposes  a  new  guideline  for  testing 
when  compromises  should  be  made. 

Thus  the  test  of  principle  is  no  test  at  all,  except  for  absolutists 
who  will  not  budge  and  would  not  consider  compromise  in  the 
first  place.  Therefore  the  actual  situation,  the  history  of  events, 
the  players,  and  even  a  good  guess  at  the  probable  future 
effects  of  the  compromise  may  be  far  better  measures  of  what 
ought   and  what  ought  not  be   objects  of  compromise.    Still, 


Duane  Lockard,  The  Politics  of  State  and  Local  Government   (New  York, 
1963),  p.    164. 

Ibid.,  p.    164. 
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whether  condemned  or  condoned,  compromise  will  go  on  as  a 
practical  aspect  of  democratic  politics.3 

Professor  Lockard  would  replace  the  old  standard  of  reference  to 
principle  in  deciding  what  compromises  are  morally  acceptable  with 
a  new  test  based  essentially  upon  pragmatism  and  prediction  of  the 
probable  course  of  events.  He  discards  the  test  of  conflict  with  basic 
moral  or  political  principles,  and  advocates  a  standard  capable  of 
alteration  over  time.  Thus  Lockard  raises  an  issue  which  has  serious 
ethical  and  political  consequences. 

Let  us  consider  a  different  solution  to  this  ethical  problem 
which  may  be  more  in  accord  with  the  general  public  considerations 
of  morality  that  have  been  acceptable  within  the  American  tradition. 
A  moderate  position  is  possible  which  discards  the  pragmatic  solution 
advocated  by  Lockard  and  the  absolutist  alternative  of  no  compromise 
on  any  issue.  The  core  of  my  difficulty  with  Lockard's  test  is  his 
advocacy  of  the  total  abandonment  of  political  principle  as  the 
criterion  for  judging  when  and  how  to  make  compromises.  My  pro- 
posed answer,  in  contrast  to  Lockard's,  suggests  the  possibility  that  po- 
litical principle  be  retained  as  the  basic  test  for  compromises,  but  that 
one  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  intensity  and  weight  of  the  dif- 
ferent issues  and  principles  involved. 

II 

The  viability  of  compromises  and  their  practicability  may  well 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  compromises  are  required  on  basic 
political,  ethical,  religious,  or  moral  principles.  Therefore,  retention 
of  the  "principle  standard"  for  evaluating  permissible  compromises 
may  be  advocated  for  practical  reasons  as  well  as  for  moral  or  ethical 
considerations.  One  need  not  necessarily  be  an  "ethical  absolutist"  in 
order  to  urge  the  conservation  of  political  principles  which  are 
deemed  important  and  not  to  be  discarded  or  altered  with  the  changing 
winds  of  political  ideology. 

However,  the  crux  of  the  dilemma  may  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  issues  involved,  and  the  importance  of  the  particular  principle 
within  the  hierarchy  of  values  held  by  specific  individuals  and  groups. 
The  difficulty  may  be  with  the  definition  of  the  word  "compromise." 
If  compromise  is  confused  with  a  political  bargain  among  different 
groups  and  interests  within  society,  the  moral  conflict  may  well  become 
insurmountable.    However,    if    a    differentiation    is    made    between    a 

8     Ibid.,  p.   165. 
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political  "deal"  over  issues  that  may  not  involve  any  important 
ethical,  religious,  or  moral  principles,  the  scope  of  the  compromise 
dilemma  is  appreciably  decreased.  Moreover,  bargaining  within  the 
context  of  either  political  parties  or  an  elected  assembly  may  in  reality 
be  negotiations  among  persons  who  hold  many  principles  in  common, 
but  disagree  about  either  a  specific  issue  or  the  proper  means  to  be 
used  to  attain  an  agreed-upon  end.  For  example,  participant  Jones 
says  he  thinks  that  flood  control  is  desirable  and  needed;  participant 
Smith  says  that  road  construction  is  desirable,  and  more  desirable 
than  flood  control.  In  a  typical  situation  it  is  very  likely  that  Jones 
and  Smith  will  conduct  a  negotiation  in  which  Jones  says:  "You  can 
have  your  roads,  if  I  get  my  dam."  Obviously  this  kind  of  dealing 
and  bargaining  is  an  everyday  occurrence  in  legislative  bodies  across 
the  nation.  There  need  be  no  moral  or  ethical  difficulties  with  the 
political  decisions  reached,  and,  indeed,  deals  of  this  sort  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  wheels  of  the  political  system  moving. 

However,  situations  do  arise  in  which  policy  decisions  are  made 
which  involve  more  important  issues  than  whether  a  road  is  better 
than  a  dam.  In  this  case,  the  complexity  of  the  problem  increases.  In 
a  dispute  involving  moderately  important  political  principles,  the 
strategy  involved  may  be  that  of  achieving  as  much  of  your  policy 
program  as  possible  while  making  few  concessions  to  the  other  group's 
demands.  One  attempts  to  get  as  much  of  the  "loaf"  as  is  possible 
within  the  given  power  structure  of  the  assembly.  In  other  words:  A 
deal  may  be  necessary  in  which  you  agree  to  let  the  other  fellow 
get  his  way  on  an  issue  which  may  be  a  matter  of  slight  ethical 
importance  to  you,  or  a  matter  of  ethical  indifference,  in  order  to 
secure  his  support  for  your  desired  end.  Or  the  political  group  to  which 
an  assemblyman  belongs  may  not  be  strong  enough  to  gain  any  in- 
fluence for  its  point  of  view  unless  it  is  willing  to  co-operate  to  some 
extent  with  another  political  group  that  may  have  slightly  different 
political  opinions.  Again,  legislative  strategy  may  require  picking  and 
choosing  among  various  desirable  political  goals  in  order  to  get 
something  rather  than  nothing — that  is,  voting  for  a  measure  desired 
by  another  group  in  exchange  for  their  support  for  the  action  most 
desired  by  your  group. 

Once  one  distinguishes  between  political  issues  of  little  or  no 
ethical  import,  and  issues  of  slight  ethical  interest  to  the  participants, 
the  extent  of  moral  difficulty  or  the  number  of  items  which  involve 
a  substantial  compromise  of  political  principle  is  appreciably  reduced. 
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The  vast  majority  of  compromises  and  bargains  within  a  political 
society  may  in  fact  be  of  that  nature.  For  example,  our  American 
political  parties  have  been  able  to  encompass  a  variety  of  differing 
philosophies  and  interests  within  a  larger  grouping  without  seriously 
disturbing  the  convictions  of  the  members.  However,  the  difficult 
questions  arise  in  regard  to  contexts  in  which  there  is  a  real  conflict 
between  political  principles  that  are  not  negotiable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  participants.  In  this  area,  the  test  of  pragmatism 
suggested  by  Lockard  may  well  be  unacceptable  to  the  majority  of 
American  citizens  and  politicians.  When  a  situation  arises  in  which 
the  differences  between  the  principles  held  by  conflicting  groups  are 
so  disparate  that  letting  the  other  group  get  what  it  wants  means  that 
you  have  to  give  up  some  principle  that  is  essential  to  your  political 
ethics,  or  that  may  result  in  legislation  requiring  you  to  act  in  a 
fashion  totally  irreconcilable  with  your  basic  ethical,  religious,  or 
political  principles,  a  point  is  reached  in  which  the  pragmatic  test 
is  not  viable  in  practical  politics.  As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  men 
are  not  willing  to  make  deals  of  that  sort.  For  example,  the  point  of 
no  compromise  was  reached  over  the  slavery  issue  just  prior  to  the 
American  Civil  War.  Therefore,  a  situation  of  attempted  negotiation 
between  mutually  antagonistic  groups  over  basic  ethical  principles 
is  a  sign  of  great  political  instability  within  a  given  community,  and 
usually  indicates  that  the  society  may  be  on  the  verge  of  actual  civil 
war,  either  cold  or  hot.  There  may  be  some  differences  of  political 
opinion  in  a  given  situation  that  cannot  be  maintained  within  the 
same  community. 

The  practical  effects  of  a  political  impasse  of  this  sort  in  a  com- 
munity are  usually  three-fold.  A  community  which  contains  political 
groups  who  are  not  able  to  make  bargains,  i.e.,  agreements  which 
seriously  affect  their  basic  political  or  religious  beliefs,  can  make  an 
agreement  that  they  will  avoid  all  issues  of  this  sort.  The  potential 
conflict  can  be  avoided  by  agreeing  that  issues  involving  certain 
principles  will  not  be  within  the  proper  decision-making  domain  of 
the  assembly.  For  many  years  the  civil  rights  issue  in  America  was 
treated  in  this  fashion.  Congress  just  refused  to  discuss  the  legisla- 
tion, or  discussed  the  fringes  of  the  problem,  but  took  no  substantial 
action  in  any  direction. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  possible  to  delay  any  action  in  contentious 
areas  until  after  the  issue  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  in  an  attempt 
to  sway  the  opposition  forces  or  to  increase  appreciably  one's  majority 
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both  inside  and  outside  of  the  assembly.  Decisions  that  move  the  as- 
sembly into  the  position  of  passing  legislation  absolutely  intolerable  to 
another  person's  ethical,  religious,  or  moral  principles  can  be  removed 
from  the  area  of  politics  and  relegated  to  other  social  spheres.  For 
example,  the  question  of  the  proper  religious  attitude  to  be  presented 
in  the  public  school  system  in  America  was  not  resolved  by  legisla- 
tion. The  theory  of  separation  of  church  and  state  assumes  that  ques- 
tions of  religious  truth  are  not  to  be  resolved  by  elected  assemblies, 
that  disputes  about  religious  principles  cannot  be  resolved  by  the 
political  process  in  a  society  that  contains  many  different  religious 
attitudes.  Issues  of  this  kind  cannot  be  solved  by  group  compromises, 
and,  hence,  are  removed  from  the  political  process  by  common  agree- 
ment. Essentially  a  pluralistic  society  tends  to  reach  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  religious  questions  and  disputes  should  not  be  solved  by 
political  means.4 

Another  possible  solution  is  the  elimination  of  the  unacceptable 
political  positions  or  opinions  advocated  by  certain  groups  from  the 
decision-making  machinery  so  that  compromise  still  remains  possible 
among  the  members  without  any  violation  of  principle.  In  other 
words:  Compromise  generally  becomes  impossible  when  groups  advo- 
cating extreme  political  ideas  gain  a  substantial  number  of  representa- 
tives in  the  assembly  or  in  the  ranks  of  political  parties.  This  point  is 
illustrated  by  the  political  instability  present  for  so  long  in  French 
legislatures.  In  the  French  case  apparently  the  attempt  to  include 
multiple  and  extreme  political  groupings  in  the  assembly  has  resulted 
in  placing  extensive  political  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  instead 
of  promoting  greater  political  freedom  and  progress.  In  Weimar,  Ger- 
many, compromise  with  Hitler's  Nazi  party  proved,  to  say  the  least, 
a  dire  political  mistake.  However,  by  limiting  the  political  spectrum 
to  groups  that  are  able  to  make  compromises  in  most  areas  of  con- 
tending issues,  the  political  process  is  preserved  and  can  function  with- 
out pronounced  or  extensive  discord.  Since  no  compromise  was  pos- 
sible or  is  possible  with  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  Communists, 
they   have   been    effectively    removed    from    the    important    decision- 


The  Politics  of  Aristotle,  trans.  Ernest  Barker  (Oxford,  1948),  pp.  47-68. 
Aristotle  argues  that  Plato's  suggested  communal  ownership  of  property 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  political  organization  was  an  impractic- 
able way  to  resolve  economic  conflicts  in  a  society.  A  government  should  not 
attempt  to  make  controlling  decisions  in  the  economic  sphere  because  this 
would  create  more  social  discord  than  private  resolution  of  these  conflicts. 
Therefore,  Aristotle  concludes  that  advocating  communal  property  ownership 
would  not  promote  the  end  of  social  and  political  unity. 
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making  centers  largely  as  the  result  of  legislation  passed  by  majority 
vote  in  Congress  which  presumably  reflected  majority  opinion  in  the 
country.  Failure  to  have  taken  this  action  might,  indeed,  have  had 
incalcuable  effects  on  the  American  community. 

Nor  is  ostracism  an  unusual  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  modern 
politics.  For  example,  the  great  democratic  thinker  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  claimed  that  social  consensus  on  certain  basic  political  prin- 
ciples in  a  given  society  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  existence  of  freedom 
and  of  the  community  itself. 

In  other  words;  it  is  the  overlap  among  different  interests  that 
creates  the  social  bond,  so  that  no  society  can  possibly  exist 
save  as  there  is  some  point  at  which  all  the  interests  concerned 
are  in  harmony.  .  .  .  The  sovereign  can  oblige  no  one  to  believe 
these  tenets.  But  it  can  banish  from  the  state  anyone  who  does 
not  believe  them— on  a  charge  not  of  impiety  but  of  unsociabil- 
ity, i.e.,  on  the  grounds  that  he  is  incapable  of  sincerely  loving 
the  laws  and  justice,  or  of  sacrificing  his  life  to  duty  in  the  time 
of  need.5 

The  practical  results  of  attempting  to  make  decisions  in  the  po- 
litical sphere  involving  a  normal  amount  of  give  and  take,  loss  and 
gain,  and  bargains  won  and  lost,  when  dissident  elements  advocating 
principles  that  are  viewed  by  the  other  participants  as  morally  intoler- 
able are  usually  four.  ( 1 )  The  politically  unacceptable  group  usually 
is  or  can  be  removed,  thus  restoring  the  political  situation  to  its  nor- 
mal equilibrium.  (2)  There  can  be  a  complete  break-down  of  the 
political  process,  and  deadlock  or  stalemate  may  result.  (3)  If  the 
groups  involved  are  fairly  evenly  divided,  or  if  one  group  is  rather 
small,  but  well-organized  and  aggressive,  the  political  situation  involves 
the  potentiality,  and  in  most  cases  soon  the  reality,  of  civil  war.  (4)  If 
the  situation  involves  a  division  between  a  substantial  majority  and  a 
small,  weak  or  defenseless  minority,  the  result  may  be  that  of  forcing 
a  morally  and  ethically  intolerable  political  decision  on  a  minority, 
a  circumstance  which  the  minority  group  involved  usually  describes 
as  political  persecution  or  majority  tyranny.  Surely  some  compromises 
are  not  within  the  realm  of  the  politically  practicable.  Any  attempt  to 
claim  that  all  principles  or  issues  can  be  solved  by  means  of  compro- 
mise, or  that  the  proper  test  of  compromises  is  a  pragmatic  one,  in- 
volves a  misreading  of  the  facts  of  political  history,  as  well  as  of 
the  actual  political  behavior  of  men. 


Jean    Jacques    Rousseau,    The    Social    Contract,    trans.    Willmoore    Kendall, 
Chicago:   Henry  Regnery  Company,   1954,  pp.  24,   160. 
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DEDICATION 

On  December  11,  1964  we  lost  a  colleague  and  a  friend,  Dr.  John  E. 
Slater  of  the  Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy  at  Susquehanna 
University. 

No  more  fitting  tribute  could  be  written  to  John  Slater  than 
the  comments  he  himself  expressed  on  the  death  of  a  friend  in  a  letter 
to  the  friend's  daughter: 

".  .  .  If  we  conceive  God  as  the  eternal  process  or  flux  that 
never  itself  suffers  the  transitions  of  finite  individual  things  and 
yet  that  could  not  be  expressed  except  through  the  finite,  we  have 
a  basis  upon  which  to  affirm  the  importance  of  the  individual 
while  accepting  his  [Dr.  Slater's  friend]  death.  The  finite  comes 
and  goes,  but  in  that  career,  the  infinite  has  participated  and  has 
been  embodied.  It  is  the  function  of  consciousness  to  rise  above  the 
finitude  in  which  it  has  been  produced,  and  to  affirm  in  perfec- 
tion what  has  been  intimated  only  partially.  The  flux,  vastly 
fertile,  can  however  be  quite  niggardly  in  the  support  of  the 
individual,  and  in  time  denies  its  support  altogether.  In  the  flux, 
consciousness  affirms  those  qualities  to  which  it  will  be  dedicated 
and  which  it  will  seek  to  support.  Consciousness  becomes  ultimately 
concerned  about  the  ideal  and  works  to  establish  those  conditions 
necessary  for  the  actualization  of  the  ideal. 

"Your  father  was  a  devoted  man.  He  had  high  aspirations. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  family  and  the  development  of  each  one; 
he  was  dedicated  to  the  highest  ideal  of  his  profession,  in  which 
he  achieved  consummate  skill;  he  worked  for  the  good  of  his 
community;  he  was  greatly  interested  in  education;  he  upheld 
the  church.  He  thus  endeared  himself  to  all  with  whom  he  was 
associated  by  his  integrity  and  fidelity.  Through  him  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  eternal  flux.  Through  him  God,  the  eternal 
process,  revealed  Himself  as  God  of  an  eternal  purpose.  What 
was  blind  became  directed  to  a  destiny  of  consciously  conceived 
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purposes.  Your  father  thus  has  become  a  member  of  the  eternal 
community  who  have  sought  knowledge  and  applied  it  to  mak- 
ing this  world  a  community  of  men  of  goodwill  and  integrity. 

"Thus  your  appreciation  of  your  father  is  not  dulled  but 
made  more  intense  by  your  grief.  But  can  grief  long  last  in  the 
presence  of  what  is  rich,  beautiful,  good,  kind,  and  eternal?  .  .  ." 

These  thoughts  reveal  much  about  the  mind  of  John  Slater.  He 
was  widely  respected  as  an  intellect  and  as  an  individual.  We  dedicate 
this  issue  of  the  Studies  to  his  memory. 
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ORESTES  AS  AN  EXISTENTIALIST 

Gladys  H.  Freed 
Susquehanna  University 

The  legend  of  Orestes,  involving  matricide,  retribution,  and  final 
exoneration,  was  a  favorite  one  of  antiquity.  It  had  all  the  ingredi- 
ents of  Aristotle's  definition  of  a  tragedy  and  was  used  by  all  three 
of  the  great  Greek  writers,  with  some  variations  and  shifting  of 
emphasis,  but  with  essentially  the  same  effects.  Its  appeal  as  a  subject 
for  drama,  wherein  a  murder  is  committed  and  must  be  avenged 
and  wherein  a  human  becomes  the  instrument  of  fate,  has  kept  it 
alive  over  the  centuries,  and  in  this  century  has  given  rise  to  three 
outstanding  representations,  Electra  by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  with 
the  opera  composed  by  Richard  Strauss;  Mourning  Becomes  Electra, 
by  Eugene  O'Neill;  and  within  the  past  twenty-one  years,  Les  Mouches 
{The  Flies),  by  Jean  Paul  Sartre.  It  is  in  this  last  play  that  is  found 
a  remarkable  new  approach. 

Sartre  wrote  his  play  in  1943,  during  the  Occupation;  and  his 
treatment  of  the  fable  of  Orestes  seemed  to  the  public  of  that  period 
to  bear  a  strong  relationship  to  the  moral  dilemma  in  which  the 
French  found  themselves.  The  Parisians  went  to  the  theatre  to  see 
a  new  play,  but  also  to  feel  united  with  one  another.1  "It  had  a 
political  significance  which  to  their  great  delight  passed  unnoticed 
by  the  enemy:  defiance  of  the  oppressor,  whose  power  lay  in  the 
superstitious  fear  of  the  oppressed,  servile  Argos  drunk  with  the  odor 
of  its  sin  evoking  Vichy"2  The  theme  of  the  Resistance  was  far  less 
obvious  to  the  audience  that  attended  the  revival  in  195 1.3  Today 
the  play  has  lost  its  political  import,  although  it  still  represents  revolt 
against  authority  which  depends  upon  ignorance  of  the  masses,4 
its  chief  and  lasting  interest  lies  in  its  being  a  vehicle  for  the  author's 
existentialist  philosophy. 

Although  the  general  statement  of  how  Jean  Paul  Sartre's  philoso- 

1     Wallace    Fowlie,    Dionysus    in    Paris    {A    Guide    to    Contemporary    French 
Theatre)    (New  York:   Meridian  Books,  Inc.,  1960),  p.  170. 
Mary  E.  Storer,  Les  Jeux  Sont  Fait   (New  York:   Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc.,  1952),  p.  xviii. 

3  Fowlie,  loc.  cit. 

4  Storer,  loc.  cit. 
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phy  dominates  all  his  plays  is  excellently  set  forth  by  Wallace  Fowlie,5 
perhaps  a  little  more  detailed  application  of  the  doctrines  of  existen- 
tialism to  the  characters  and  events  in  the  play  Les  Mouches  will 
serve  to  explain  and  point  up  the  differences  between  the  modern 
version  and  its  ancient  prototype.  Essentially  Sartre  has  kept  the 
order  of  Aeschylus'  Oresteia,  combining  the  incidents  of  the  Choe- 
phorae  and  the  Eumenides.  In  the  Aeschylus  story,  Orestes  returns 
to  Argos  from  exile  after  fifteen  years  to  find  his  mother,  Clytemnestra, 
married  to  Agamemnon's  cousin,  Aegisthus.  The  latter  has  usurped 
the  throne,  and  together  the  rulers  have  established  a  tyranny  over 
Argos  though  they  boast  no  lack  of  friends.6  Electra  is  virtually  a 
slave  in  the  royal  household,  but  is  waiting  hopefully  for  the  return 
of  her  brother  to  avenge  their  father's  murder.7  Sartre  has  run  the 
familiar  characters  through  a  different  mold,  from  which  they  have 
emerged  with  the  same  general  outlines  as  the  Aeschylean  prototypes, 
but  with  fine  details  altered  to  illustrate  certain  facets  of  his  existen- 
tialist doctrines. 

The  situation  in  Les  Mouches  is  somewhat  different  from  Aes- 
chylus' simple  story:  here  the  tyrants  have  imposed  a  monstrous  fear 
upon  all  the  inhabitants — not  the  healthy,  moderate  fear  which 
Athena  says  is  necessary  to  keep  a  people  just  and  law-abiding;8  but 
an  abject  terror  which  holds  their  souls  in  thrall.  Compared  to  the 
austere  and  conventional  aspect  of  the  Aeschylean  trilogy,  Les  Mouches 
takes  on  the  spine-chilling  atmosphere  of  the  Twilight  Zone.  The 
tyrants  have  decreed  a  "Dead  Men's  Day"  on  the  anniversary  of 
their  murdering  Agamemnon,  a  day  on  which  all  the  deceased  are 
summoned  back  to  the  world  above.  The  cave  entrance  to  the  lower 
world  is  opened;  and  the  living  await  the  returning  with  fear,  remorse, 
or  loathing,  depending  upon  the  circumstances  of  their  demise.  No- 
where are  we  told  specifically  that  they  do  return,  only  that  the 
people  think  they  have  returned;  and  the  illusion  serves  the  purpose 
of  the  ruling  monarchs  (Act  II,  Sc.i),9  which  is  that  they  have  in 
some  mysterious  and  inexplicable  way  sloughed  off  their  own  guilt 

5     Fowlie,  op.  cit.,  pp.  166-183. 

Wallace  Fowlie,  A  Guide  to  Contemporary  French  Literature   (New  York: 
Meridian  Books,  Inc.,   1957),  pp.  22-24. 

Aeschylus,  The  Orestes  Plays  of  Aeschlyus,  trans.   Paul  Roche   (New  York: 
New  American  Library,  1962),  p.   136. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  111. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  188. 
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onto  the  consciences  of  their  subjects.  So  long  and  so  passionately 
has  Aegistheus  imposed  the  Dead  Men's  Day  myth  upon  the  people 
that  he  has  come  to  believe  it  himself  and  has  to  be  reassured  by 
Clytemnestra  (128).  Moreover,  the  people,  hypnotized  by  fear  and 
superstitition,  have  accepted  the  guilt  without  question;  for  in  every 
heart  there  is  some  guilt,  if  only  that  of  being  alive  while  their  de- 
parted ones  are  dead. 

The  second  addition  that  Sartre  has  made  to  the  situation  is 
that  he  has  sent  upon  Argos  a  swarm  of  flies  to  plague  the  carrion 
city — huge,  evil,  squat  black  vermin  that  teem  in  every  cranny  of 
the  town  (71).  They  are  as  big  as  bumble-bees  and  noisy  as  a  swarm 
of  locusts  (68)  ;  they  swarm  buzzing  around  everyone's  head  or  fall 
down  and  start  to  crawl  on  the  ground  like  caterpillars  (76).  And  if 
they  are  horrible  for  all  to  see,  how  much  more  so  are  they  to  those 
who  have  committed  some  sin.  Electra  sees  them: 

"They  hang  from  the  ceiling  like  clusters  of  black  grapes; 
the  walls  are  alive  with  them;  they  swirl  down  across  the  torch- 
light and  their  shadows  are  hiding  your  face  from  me.  The 
sound  of  their  wings  is  like  a  roaring  furnace.  They're  all 
around  us,  Orestes,  watching,  biding  their  time.  Presently  they'll 
swoop  down  on  us  and  I  shall  feel  thousands  of  tiny  clammy 
feet  crawling  over  me.  Oh,  look!  They're  growing  bigger, 
bigger;  now  they're  as  big  as  bees.  We'll  never  escape  them, 
they'll  follow  us  everywhere  in  a  dense  cloud.  Oh,  God,  now 
I  can  see  their  eyes,  millions  of  beady  eyes  all  staring  at  us!" 
(141) 

These  flies  seem  to  be  a  symbol  of,  but  do  not  entirely  supplant, 
the  avenging  furies.  The  Erinyes  have  the  form  of  old  women  as  they 
do  in  Aeschylus,  the  chorus  so  horrible  that,  legend  has  it,  boys  died 
of  fright  in  the  theater  and  women  miscarried. 

".  .  .  the  weirdest  troupe  of  women 
Lolling  on  their  seats  asleep — 
Oh,  no,  not  women,  Gorgons,  surely! 
Like  once  I  saw  in  pictures — 
Carrying  off  the  feast  of  Phineus — 
Only  these  I  saw  were  wingless,  black, 
Absolute  in  their  mephitic  deadliness; 
Snoring  and  blowing  disgustingly, 
With  cess  of  droopings  from  their  eyes;  their  dress 
Not  fit  to  wear  before  the  idols  of  the  gods 
Nor  any  human  home."10 

Here,  too,  the  Furies  sleep  and  snore  and  talk  and  rage,  flying 
10     Aeschylus,  op.  cit.,  p.  161. 
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at  Orestes  and  Electra  with  arms  outspread;  and  the  flies  likewise 
swarm  upon  and  follow  their  victims.  The  Furies  must  be  able  to 
threaten  and  scold,  and  also  to  be  controlled  by  a  higher  power.  The 
flies  merely  add  to  the  horror  and  inevitable  exacting  of  punishment. 
Theirs  is  a  strange  overlapping  role.  Here  is  how  the  Furies-Flies  syndi- 
cate works:  The  Furies  stand  sleeping  like  cranes  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  while  Orestes  and  Electra  are  sleeping  at  the  foot  of  the  statue, 
their  arms  clasped  around  its  legs,  safe  while  they  are  in  the  sanctuary : 

First  Fury:  Ah!  I  slept  the  night  out  standing,  stiff  with  rage, 
and  my  sleep  was  glorious  with  angry  dreams.  Ah,  how  lovely 
is  the  flower  of  anger,  the  red  flower  in  my  heart!  (She  circles 
around  Orestes  and  Electra)  Still  sleeping.  How  white  and 
soft  they  are!  I'll  roll  on  their  breasts  and  bellies  like  a  tor- 
rent over  stones.  And  I  shall  polish  hour  by  hour  their  tender 
flesh,  rub  it,  scour  it,  wear  it  to  the  bone.  .  .  .  You,  Electra, 
are  more  beautiful  than  I ;  but  you'll  see  how  my  kisses  age 
you.  Within  six  months  I'll  have  you  raddled  like  an  old 
hag;  but  I  stay  young  forever.  ...  As  I  gaze  down  at  them 
and  breathe  their  breath,  I  choke  with  rage.  Nothing  is 
sweeter,  nothing,  than  to  feel  a  dawn  of  hatred  spreading 
like  quickfire  in  one's  veins;  teeth  and  talons  ready  for  their 
task.  Awake,  sisters,  awake!  The  day  has  come. 

Second  Fury:  I  dreamt  I  was  biting  them. 

First  Fury:  Be  patient.  Today  they  are  protected  by  a  god,  but 

soon  hunger  and  thirst  will  drive  them  out  of  sanctuary. 
And  then  you  shall  bite  them  to  your  heart's  content.  .  .  . 
Come  closer,  sisters,  come  and  look  at  them. 

A  Fury:  How  young  they  are! 

Another  Fury:  And  how  beautiful! 

First  Fury:  Yes,  we  are  favored.  Only  too  often  criminals  are 
old  and  ugly.  Too  seldom  do  we  have  the  joy,  the  exquisite 
delight  of  ruining  what's  beautiful.  .  .  .  Orestes  is  almost  a 
child.  I  shall  mother  him,  oh,  so  tenderly,  with  my  hatred; 
I  shall  take  his  pale  head  on  my  knees  and  stroke  his  hair. 

Third  Fury:          And  then? 

First  Fury:  Then  when  he  least  expects  it.  I  shall  dig  these 
two  fingers  into  his  eyes!  (All  laugh)  See,  they're  stretching, 
sighing,  on  the  brink  of  waking.  And  now,  my  sisters,  flies 
my  sisters,  let's  sing  the  sinners  from  the  sleep. 

The  Furies  (together)  :  BZZ,  Bzz.  Bzz.  Bzz. 

We  shall  settle  on  your  rotten  hearts  like  flies  on  butter; 

Rotten  hearts,  juicy,  luscious  hearts. 

Like  bees  we'll  suck  the  pus  and  matter  from  your  hearts, 

And  we'll  turn  it  into  honey,  rich,  green  honey. 

What  love  could  ravish  us  as  hatred  does? 

Bzz.  Bzz.  Bzz.  Bzz. 

We  shall  be  the  staring  eyes  of  the  houses, 
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The  growls  of  the  kenneled  mastiff  baring  his  fangs  as  you 

soby> 

A  drone  of  wings  pulsing  in  high  air, 

Sounds  of  the  forest, 

Whistlings,  whinings,  creakings,  hissings,  howlings, 

We  shall  be  the  darkness, 

The  clotted  darkness  of  your  souls. 

Bzz.  Bzz.  Bzz.  Bzz. 

We  are  the  flies,  the  suckers  of  pus; 

We  shall  have  open  house  with  you, 

We  shall  gather  our  food  from  your  mouths, 

And  our  light  from  the  depth  of  your  eyes. 

All  your  life  we  will  be  with  you, 

Until  we  make  you  over  to  the  worms."      (143) 

Thus  Sartre  seems  to  be  transferring  the  punishment  more  to  the 
physical  realm,  to  be  emphasizing  the  naturalistic  rather  than  the 
purely  ethical  aspect  of  the  penalty  the  two  young  people  must 
pay.  This  treatment  can  best  be  explained  by  Sartre's  concept  of 
Orestes'  action  as  involving  no  moral  issue;  the  young  man  had  done 
only  his  duty;  no  crime  tormented  his  conscience.  The  flies  were 
no  more  than  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes  to  one  who  goes  into  a  swamp 
where  mosquitoes  breed.  Orestes  accepts  them  as  a  natural  consequences 
of  his  having  come  to  Argos  where  the  flies  swarm  around  everybody. 

Along  with  the  Dead  Men's  Day  and  the  flies,  there  are  other 
differences  and  innovations  in  Les  Mouches  which  serve  the  purpose 
of  symbols  or  illustrations  of  Sartre's  existentialism.  When  Orestes 
returns  to  his  homeland  after  fifteen  years  of  exile  in  Corinth,  he  is 
accompanied  not  by  Pylades,  but  by  a  nameless  tutor.11  They  enter 
the  public  square  in  Argos,  which  is  dominated  by  a  statue  of  Zeus, 
god  of  flies  and  death.  The  image  has  white  eyes  and  cheeks  smeared 
with  blood  (which  is  later  identified  as  raspberry  juice — 82).  A  pro- 
cession of  old  women  in  black  carrying  urns  is  advancing,  and  they 
are  making  liberations  to  the  statue;  an  idiot  boy  is  squatting  in  the 
background.  Here  are  symbols  in  abundance.  The  tutor  is  a  symbol 
of  reason  or  perhaps  philosophy  and  learning.  The  statue  of  Zeus  is 
obvious:  he  is  the  embodiment  of  conventional  and  state  religion 
which  the  people  follow  blindly.  The  people  of  Argos  represent  the 
old  collective  power  that  is  enslaved  and  propagandized.12  The  idiot 
boy  is  a  little  more  obscure.  He  takes  no  part  in  the  action,  and  so 
he  must  be  only  a  part  of  the  background  and  general  situation.  He 

11  Sartre  may  here  be  following  Sophocles'  Electra. 

12  Fowlie,  Dionysus  in  Paris,  p.  171. 
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is  a  static  figure  in  the  midst  of  all  the  turmoil  of  the  city.  After 
the  two  strangers  ask  their  way  of  the  old  women,  the  old  hags  spit 
on  the  ground,  move  away,  and  then  dropping  their  urns,  take  to 
their  heels.  The  tutor  then  mockingly  asks  the  idiot  boy  the  way  to 
Aegistheus'  palace,  but  the  poor  creature  can  make  only  senseless 
sounds.  The  idiot  boy  is  therefore  a  symbol  of  suffering  innocence, 
helplessness  and  misery.  He  has  not  the  keenness  of  mind  to  move 
from  his  station  or  to  reason  about  his  lot,  nor  does  he  have  the 
coherence  to  assert  himself.  The  tutor  says  of  him: 

"These  flies  in  Argos  are  much  more  sociable  than  its 
townsfolk.  Just  look  at  them!  (Points  to  the  idiot  boy)  There 
must  be  a  round  dozen  pumping  away  at  each  of  his  eyes,  and 
yet  he's  smiling  quite  contentedly;  probably  he  likes  having  his 
eyes  sucked.  That's  not  surprising;  look  at  that  yellow  muck 
oozing  out  of  them.  (He  flaps  his  hands  at  the  flies)  Move  on, 
my  little  friends."  (68) 

No  one  comes  to  his  rescue;  no  one  shows  him  any  mercy  or 
kindness;  he  will  be  consumed  by  the  sucking  avengers.  He  does  not 
have  the  mentality  or  the  initiative  to  protest  his  innocence  or  to 
try  to  better  his  situation.  He  is  a  victim  of  his  circumstances,  and, 
however  undeserving,  a  slave  to  his  condition  and  environment.  The 
philosopher  would  think  that  to  all  intents  he  has  not  existed.  He 
does  not,  he  cannot,  prove  his  essence  or  usefulness  by  choice  or 
action.  His  passing  will  be  unnoticed  and  unmourned.  It  is  as  if 
he  has  never  been.  This  boy,  then,  marks  the  distinction  Sartre  wishes 
to  make  between  unconscious  beings  who  are  said  to  exist  only  in 
themselves  and  conscious  beings  who,  because  they  transcend  the 
present  time  and  place  and  exist  for  themselves,  are  necessarily  free.13 

Though  the  tutor,  Electra  and  Zeus  are  interestingly  interwoven 
into  the  Orestes  myth,  it  is  the  character  and  predicament  of  Orestes 
himself  that  give  Sartre  an  excellent  opportunity  to  present  his  existen- 
tialist philosophy,  to  represent  man  as  master  of  his  fate,  to  show 
him  as  a  being  who  is  nothing  in  himself,  who  in  order  to  exist  has  to 
create  his  own  existence.  It  also  gives  the  author  of  the  play  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  and  justify  his  atheism.  Until  his  return,  Orestes 
has  been  comparatively  carefree,  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mentor, 
without  much  purpose  or  mission  in  life,  except  that  he  feels  the  urge 
to  acquire  some  "memories",  to  feel  himself  one  with  his  own  people 
(117),  to  take  his  place  among  the  men  of  Argos.  But  he  is  a  rather 

13     Harry    Burrows    Acton,    "Existentialism,"    Encyclopedia    Britannica,    VIII 
(1961),  968b. 
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gentle,  effeminate  type  who,  upon  seeing  the  unsavory  conditions  in 
Argos,  is  ready  to  withdraw,  loath  to  interfere  with  their  established 
customs.  Then  he  sees  his  sister  Electra,  who  is  a  slave  in  her  mother's 
palace,  and  his  heart  is  moved  to  help  her.  Now  he  resolves  to  put 
into  action  a  desire  that  has  lain  dormant  in  his  subconscious  mind. 
He  becomes  a  sort  of  redeemer14  to  free  his  people  from  the  bonds  of 
religious  persecution  revealed  in  the  obsession  with  their  past  sins 
wherein,  by  some  strange  metathesis,  they  have  taken  on  the  guilt  of 
their  rulers.  In  defiance  of  reason,  Orestes  decides  to  kill  the  two 
rulers.  At  first  this  seems  to  be  what  Electra  wants,  too;  she  has  been 
awaiting  the  return  of  her  brother  for  this  purpose;  but  she  had 
pictured  him  as  strong  and  brawny  and  cannot  see  this  slender  creature 
as  able  to  perform  the  dreadful  task.  Orestes  is  given  an  inner  strength. 
He  finds  that  the  gods  are  not  just,  that  Zeus  is  only  a  rascally 
deity  in  human  form;  and  his  contempt  for  him  grows  at  every  turn. 
Though  he  knows  that  any  act  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father  will 
bring  down  upon  him  Zeus'  horrible  flies  of  retribution,  still  he  defies 
the  god,  glories  in  his  new-found  freedom,  and  makes  his  choice. 
"By  choosing  to  act,  he  emerges  into  the  transcendent  state  of  exist- 
tence.  By  this  function  of  his  active  will,  he  passes  from  the  non- 
descript state  of  being  to  that  of  a  dedicated  existence.  We  do  not 
see  in  the  play  how  this  emergence  takes  place,  and  yet  we  realize 
that  the  hero  has  renounced  the  collective  (which  the  philosopher 
calls  essences  and  systems)  and  has  accepted  as  the  condition  of  his 
existence  a  state  of  estrangement  and  anguish."15 

As  treated  by  Sartre,  physical  action,  generally  violent,  takes 
on  a  new  value  in  that  the  author's  basic  philosophy  destroys  the  im- 
portance traditionally  given  to  the  motives  for  the  action.  What 
really  counts  are  not  the  reasons  for  an  act,  but  the  act  itself,  its 
present  significance  and  the  significance  it  has  for  the  character  and 
the  world.  The  search  for  the  cause  of  an  act  is  either  shown  to  be 
vain,  or  is  replaced  by  an  investigation  of  the  act's  significance.  This 
does  not  mean  a  total  rejection  of  motives.  Some  explanation  is 
necessary,  for  the  acts  are  not  gratuitous.  But  it  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum.16 Orestes  does  not  dwell  on  his  motives;  he  thinks  only  of  the 
results  of  his  action:  the  freeing  of  his  people  from  oppression.  He 
recognizes  his  freedom  to  choose;  by  making  his  choice,  he  exists  and 

14  Fowlie,  Dionysus  in  Paris,  p.  170. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  172. 

16  Jacques  Guicharnaud,  Modern  French  Theatre  (New  Haven:   Yale  Univer- 
sity Press,  1961),  p.  132. 
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creates  his  self.  The  essence  grows  out  of  his  existence  when  he  fulfills 
a  purpose  in  living.  Thus  he  demonstrates  the  existentialist  creed 
of  "commitment." 

While  Sartre  sets  forth  in  Les  Mouches  the  positive  tenets  of 
his  philosophy,  he  is  trying  at  the  same  time  to  refute  the  arguments 
against  it.  "The  existentialists  have  been  charged  with  dwelling  on 
human  degradation,  with  pointing  up  everywhere  the  sordid,  shady, 
and  slimy,  and  neglecting  the  gracious  and  beautiful,  the  bright  side 
of  human  nature."17  His  success  in  disproving  this  charge  is  rather 
questionable.  But  when  he  sets  out  to  prove  that  the  existentialists 
do  not  ignore  human  solidarity,  or  consider  man  as  an  isolated  being, 
he  is  more  convincing.  Orestes  tries  his  best  to  win  Electra  over  to  his 
side  for  her  own  good,  not  his.  He  does  what  he  does  for  the  sake 
of  his  people.  Though  he  has  contempt  for  their  cringing  subservience, 
he  pities  them  in  their  ignorance  and  superstition.  They  are  his  own 
people  to  whom  he  has  returned  to  render  a  service.  This  is  a  social 
gesture  that  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  program  of  existentialism.18 
That  they  do  not  appreciate  his  sacrifice  does  not  lessen  in  import. 
The  antithesis  that  the  play  establishes  between  the  people  and 
Orestes  would  seem  to  illustrate  that  which  Sartre  establishes  between 
"being"  and  "existence."  The  people  of  Argos,  representative  of 
being,  are  part  of  a  system  into  which  they  were  born.  They  did  not 
choose  their  lot,  but  they  accept  it  passively  and  guiltily.19 

If  Sartre  is  not  so  clear  on  the  bright  side  of  human  nature,  he 
does  emphasize  the  more  fundamental  doctrine  of  his  philosophy — 
its  subjectivity.  His  doctrine  makes  human  life  possible  and  declares 
that  every  truth  and  every  action  implies  a  human  setting  and  a 
human  subjectivity;20  and  that  whether  the  existentialists  are  Chris- 
tian or  atheist,  they  all  have  this  in  common:  that  existence  precedes 
essence,  or  that  subjectivity  must  be  the  starting  point.  The  Cartesian 
Cogito,  ergo  sum  is  the  truth  from  which  the  doctrine  emanates: 
consciousness  becoming  aware  of  itself.  Orestes  does  just  this:  he 
becomes  aware  of  himself,  but  only  gradually  and  not  without  doubts. 
His  awareness  of  himself  grows  out  of  a  keen  intellect  trained  by 
his  tutor  and  kindled  by  a  burning  desire  to  have  memories,  to 
belong;  somewhere: 


17  Jean  Paul  Sartre,  Existentialism   (New  York:   Philosophical  Library,  1947), 
p.  11. 

18  Fowlie,  Dionysus  in  Paris,  p.  172. 
"     Ibid. 

10     Sartre,  Existentialism,  p.  12. 
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Orestes:  A  truce  to  your  philosophy!  It's  done  me  too  much 
harm  already. 

Tutor:  Harm?  Do  you  call  it  doing  harm  to  people  when  one 
emancipates  their  minds?  Ah!  how  you've  changed!  Once 
I  read  you  like  an  open  book.  But  at  least  you  might  tell  me 
your  plans.  Why  bring  me  to  this  city,  and  what's  your  pur- 
pose here? 

Orestes:  Did  I  say  I  had  a  purpose?  But  that's  enough.  Be 
silent  now.  (He  takes  some  steps  toward  the  palace)  That 
is  my  palace.  My  father's  birthplace.  And  it's  there  a  whore 
and  her  paramour  foully  butchered  him.  I,  too,  was  born 
there.  I  was  nearly  three  when  that  usurper's  bravoes  carried 
me  away.  One  of  them  held  me  in  his  arms,  I  had  my  eyes 
wide  open,  and  no  doubt  I  was  crying.  And  yet  I  have  no 
memories,  none  whatever.  I  am  looking  at  a  huge,  gloomy 
building,  solemn  and  pretentious  in  the  worst  provincial 
taste.  I  am  looking  at  it,  but  I  see  it  for  the  first  time. 

Tutor:  No  memories,  master?  What  ingratitude,  considering 
that  I  gave  ten  years  of  my  life  to  stocking  you  with  them! 
And  what  of  all  the  journeys  we  have  made  together,  all  the 
towns  we  visited?  And  the  course  in  archaeology  I  composed 
specially  for  you?  No  memories,  indeed!  Palaces,  shrines, 
and  temples — with  so  many  of  them  is  your  memory  peopled 
that  you  could  write  a  guide-book  of  all  Greece. 

Orestes:  Palaces — that's   so.    Palaces,   statues,   pillars — stones, 

stones,  stones!  Why,  with  all  those  stones  in  my  head,  am 
I  not  heavier?  While  you  are  about  it,  why  not  remind  me 
of  the  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  steps  of  the  temple 
at  Ephesus?  I  climbed  them,  one  by  one,  and  I  remember 
each.  The  seventeenth,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  was  badly 
broken.  And  yet — why,  an  old  mangy  dog,  warming  himself 
at  the  hearth,  and  struggling  to  his  feet  with  a  little  whimper 
to  welcome  his  master  home — why,  that  dog  has  more  mem- 
ories than  I!  At  least  he  recognizes  his  master.  His  master. 
But  what  can  I  call  mine? 

Tutor:  And  what  of  your  culture,  Lord  Orestes?  What  of 

that?  All  that  wise  lore  I  culled  for  you  with  loving  care, 
like  a  bouquet,  matching  the  fruits  of  my  knowledge  with 
the  finest  flowers  of  my  experience?  Did  I  not  from  the 
very  first  set  you  a-reading  all  the  books  there  are,  so  as  to 
make  clear  to  you  the  infinite  diversity  of  men's  opinions? 
And  did  I  not  remind  you,  time  and  again,  how  variable  are 
human  creeds  and  customs?  So  along  with  youth,  good  looks, 
and  wealth,  you  have  the  wisdom  of  far  riper  years;  your 
mind  is  free  from  prejudice  and  superstition;  you  have  no 
family  ties,  no  religion,  and  no  calling;  you  are  free  to  turn 
your  hand  to  anything.  But  you  know  better  than  to  commit 
yourself — and  there  lies  your  strength.  So,  in  a  word,  you 
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stand  head  and  shoulders  above  the  ruck  and,  what's  more, 
you  could  hold  a  chair  of  philosophy  or  architecture  in  a 
great  university.  And  yet  you  cavil  at  your  lot! 
Orestes:  No  I  do  not  cavil.  What  should  I  cavil  at?  You've 
left  me  free  as  the  strands  torn  by  the  wind  from  Spiders' 
webs  that  one  sees  floating  ten  feet  above  the  ground.  I'm 
as  light  as  gossamer  and  walk  on  air.  I  know  I'm  favored, 
I  appreciate  my  lot  at  its  full  value.  (A  pause)  Some  men 
are  born  bespoken;  a  certain  path  has  been  assigned  them, 
and  at  its  end  there  is  something  they  must  do,  a  deed 
allotted.  So  on  and  on  they  trudge,  wounding  their  bare 
feet  on  the  flints.  I  suppose  that  strikes  you  as  vulgar — the 
joy  of  going  somewhere  definite.  .  .  .  When  I  was  seven, 
I  knew  I  had  no  home,  no  roots;  I  let  sounds  and  scents, 
the  patter  of  rain  on  housetops,  the  golden  play  of  sunbeams, 
slip  past  my  body  and  fall  around  me — and  I  knew  these 
were  for  others,  I  could  never  make  them  my  memories.  For 
memories  are  luxuries  reserved  for  people  who  own  houses, 
cattle,  fields,  and  servants.  Whereas  I — !  I'm  as  free  as  air, 
thank  God.  My  mind's  my  own,  gloriously  aloof.  (77-80) 

This  exaltation  of  his  freedom  is  only  a  whistling  in  the  dark. 
Orestes  feels  the  futility  and  loneliness  of  his  life.  His  reason  (tutor) 
reminds  him  repeatedly  of  the  folly  of  involvement;  but,  while  he 
acknowledges  the  wisdom  of  going  away  from  Argos,  he  is  becoming 
more  aware  that  his  destiny  lies  with  his  people. 

Tutor:  You  are  right  there  is  nothing  to  detain  us  here.  For 
what  would  you  have  gained  by  living  in  Argos?  By  now 
your  spirit  would  be  broken  and  you'd  be  wallowing  in  re- 
pentance. 

Orestes:  Still,  it  would  be  my  repentance.  And  this  furnace 

heat  singeing  my  hair  would  be  mine.  Mine,  too,  the  buzzing 
of  all  these  flies.  At  this  moment  I'd  be  lying  naked  in  some 
dark  room  at  the  back  of  the  palace,  and  watching  a  ribbon 
of  red  light  lengthen  across  the  floor.  I'd  be  waiting  for 
sundown;  waiting  for  the  cool  dusk  of  an  Argive  evening  to 
rise  like  perfume  from  the  parched  earth;  an  Argos  evening 
like  many  a  thousand  others,  familiar  and  yet  ever  new, 
another  evening  that  should  be  mine.  Well,  well,  my  worthy 
pedagogue,  let's  be  off.  We've  no  business  to  be  luxuriating 
in  others'  heat.  (80-81) 

He  has  not  yet  reached  the  right  point  of  awareness,  the  climax 
of  making  the  real,  the  harder  choice.  Every  theory  which  takes 
man  out  of  the  moment  in  which  he  becomes  aware  of  himself  is, 
at  its  very  beginning,  a  theory  which  confounds  truth;  for  outside  the 
cogito  all  views  are  only  probable,  and  a  doctrine  of  probability  which 
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is  not  bound  to  a  truth  dissolves  into  thin  air.  Therefore,  before 
there  can  be  any  truth  whatsoever,  there  must  be  an  absolute  truth; 
and  this  one  is  simple  and  easily  arrived  at;  it's  on  everyone's  doorstep; 
it's  a  matter  of  grasping  it  directly.21  Until,  then,  Orestes  has  arrived 
at  the  absolute,  he  wavers  between  several  duties  or  missions.  He  at 
first  tells  the  tutor  not  to  fear  that  he  will  oust  Aegistheus,  for  the 
people  of  Argos  are  no  concern  of  his.  "So  let  them  be  and  begone 
on  tiptoe."  Then,  later  we  see  him  beginning  to  vacillate: 

"But  mind  you,  if  there  were  something  I  could  do,  some- 
thing to  give  me  the  freedom  of  the  city;  if  even  by  a  crime 
I  could  acquire  their  memories,  their  hopes,  their  fears,  and 
fill  with  these  the  void  within  me,  yes,  even  if  I  had  to  kill  my 
own  mother — "   (82) 

There  the  seed  of  the  thought  has  been  sown.  It  is  soon  to  grow 
into  the  deed.  For  just  at  the  moment  when  they  are  about  to  depart, 
Electra  comes  on  the  scene  and  Orestes  is  drawn  to  her  need.  He 
sees  now  a  reason  to  dedicate  himself  to  her  cause;  and  from  this 
moment  his  tutor,  that  symbol  of  ratiocination,  ceases  to  guide  him. 
Since  existentialists  do  not  believe  in  the  reliability  of  reason,22  one 
would  expect  the  doctrine  to  affect  Sartre's — or  Orestes'- — -treatment 
of  the  tutor.  The  latter  receives  less  and  less  consideration;  and  when 
Orestes  sees  his  sister,  he  even  asks  the  tutor  to  absent  himself  from 
their  conversation.  It  seems  that  here  the  emotions  and  passions  are 
taking  the  upper  hand  in  the  young  prince;  for  the  tutor  disappears 
from  the  scene  and  does  not  reappear  until  all  the  action  of  the 
drama  is  completed. 

Orestes'  decision  to  sponsor  Electra's  cause  illustrates  the  second 
phase  of  the  theory  of  existentialism:  "this  is  the  only  one  which 
gives  man  dignity,  the  only  one  which  does  not  reduce  him  to  an 
object.  The  effect  of  all  materialism  is  to  treat  men,  including  the 
one  philosophizing,  as  objects,  that  is,  as  an  ensemble  of  determined 
reactions  in  no  way  distinguished  from  the  ensemble  of  qualities  and 
phenomena  which  constitute  a  table  or  a  chair  or  a  stone.  We  [the 
existentialists]  definitely  wish  to  establish  the  human  realm  as  an 
ensemble  of  values  distinct  from  the  material  realm.  But  the  sub- 
jectivity that  we  have  arrived  at,  and  which  we  have  claimed  to  be 
truth,  is  not  a  strictly  individual  subjectivity,  for  we  have  demonstrated 
that  one  discovers  in  the  cogito  not  only  himself,  but  others  as  well."23 
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Thus  Orestes  becomes  aware  of  himself  through  the  cogito  and  also 
perceives  others  as  a  condition  of  his  own  existence.  He  realizes  that 
he  cannot  be  anything,  in  this  case  the  savior  of  his  country,  unless 
Electra  recognizes  him  as  such.  In  order  to  get  to  the  truth  about 
himself,  he  must  have  contact  with  someone  else  who  is  indispensable 
to  his  existence  as  well  as  to  his  knowledge  about  himself.  This  being 
so,  Orestes,  in  discovering  his  inner  being,  discovers  the  other  person 
at  the  same  time,  like  a  freedom  placed  in  front  of  him  which  thinks 
and  wills  only  for  or  against  him.  Hence  he  discovers  a  world  of 
inter-subjectivity,  a  world  in  which  he  decides  what  he  is  and  what 
others  are. 

Furthermore,  he  sees  that  the  only  hope  for  himself  and  others 
is  in  his  action,  not  in  quietism.  No  pessimistic  doctrine,  this;  for  man's 
destiny  is  in  himself.  It  does  not  discourage  man  from  action  since 
it  tells  him  that  the  only  hope  is  in  his  acting  and  that  action  is  the 
only  thing  that  enables  him  to  live.  Thereupon  Orestes  is  constrained 
to  become  involved  and  take  action, — the  only  action  that  he  knows. 
In  spite  of  his  protest  to  his  tutor,  he  conceives  the  notion  to  "grip 
that  sanctimonious  ruffian  by  the  beard  and  drag  him  from  my  father's 
throne.  .  .  ."  (81)  And  while  he  is  rejecting  the  thought,  he  is  giving 
voice  to  his  innermost  wishes  for  action: 

"These  folk  are  no  concern  of  mine.  I  have  not  seen  one 
of  their  children  come  into  the  world,  nor  been  present  at  their 
daughter's  weddings;  I  don't  share  their  remorse;  I  don't  even 
know  a  single  one  of  them  by  name.  That  bearded  fellow  [Zeus] 
was  right;  a  king  should  share  his  subjects'  memories."   (81) 

But  these  are  only  words  spoken  with  his  lips  to  his  tutor.  When  he 
sees  Electra's  distress,  he  is  ready  to  make  his  choice.  His  idle  dream 
that  he  voiced  to  his  horrified  tutor,  that  of  killing  his  mother,  now 
is  realized  in  the  light  of  day.  In  slaying  his  mother  he  will  commit 
a  crime  far  worse  than  all  the  other  crimes  of  the  city.  But  he  com- 
mits it  of  his  own  free  will,  as  an  act  of  justice,  because  he  makes 
the  discovery  in  his  dialogue  with  Zeus  (70)  that  the  gods  are  not 
just.24  He  pays  no  heed  to  the  sign  that  Zeus  sent  at  his  request  for 
guidance  (119-120),  a  flash  of  light  around  the  stone  which  he  had 
hurled  onto  the  stage  earlier,  but  says,  "That's  not  for  me,  that 
light;  from  now  on  I'll  take  no  one's  orders,  neither  man's  nor  god's." 
Until  now  he  has  felt  something  warm  and  living  around  him 
like  a  friendly  presence.  That  something  has  now  died.   Emptiness, 

M     Fowlie,  Dionysus  in  Paris,  p.  171. 
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endless  emptiness  has  descended  upon  him.  Night  comes  on,  the 
air  gets  chilly,  some  light  has  gone  out.  But  he  is  committed  and  must 
go  on.  By  murdering  his  mother  and  her  lover,  Orestes  discovers  that 
an  act  is  nothing  more  than  an  enormous  and  obscene  presence,  a 
parasite  of  man,  both  exterior  and  possessive.  He  is  the  hero  who 
understands  that  the  act  is  his  and  only  his.  He  also  understands 
that  it  has  outer  consequences:  a  tyrant's  death  frees  the  oppressed 
people  whose  bondage  stemmed  only  from  the  tyrant.  As  far  as  the 
act  itself  is  concerned,  only  the  agent  can  determine  its  weight,  only 
the  agent  bears  the  burden.25  Like  all  existentialists  of  the  atheistic 
variety,  when  he  has  discarded  God,  there  has  to  be  someone  to 
invent  values.  He  has  got  to  take  things  as  they  are.  To  invent  values 
means  nothing  more  than  to  admit  that  life  has  no  meaning  a  priori. 
Before  he  came  alive,  Orestes  was  nothing;  now  it  is  up  to  him  to 
give  life  meaning. 

"I  say  there  is  another  path, — my  path.  It  starts  here  and 
leads  down  into  the  city.  I  must  go  down,  do  you  understand — 
I  must  go  down  into  the  depths  among  you.  For  you  are  living, 
all  of  you,  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit  ...  I  must  take  a  burden  on 
my  shoulders,  a  load  of  guilt  so  heavy  as  to  drag  me  down, 
right  down  into  the  abyss  of  Argos."  (120-121) 
There  is  a  sadness  and  a  wistfulness  about  his  commitment: 

"Give  me  time  to  say  good-bye  to  all  the  lightness,  the  airy 
lightness  that  was  mine.  Let  me  say  farewell  to  my  youth. 
There  are  evenings  at  Corinth  and  Athens,  golden  evenings  full 
of  songs  and  scents  and  laughter;  these  I  shall  never  know 
again.  And  mornings,  too,  radiant  with  promise.  Good-bye 
to  them  all,  good-bye."  (121) 
The  young  man   has  made   a  voluntary   choice,    decided   upon 

action.  Not  his  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  but  stark  sacrifice;  and  no 
timid  gesture,  but  with  all  the  grandeur  of  a  Samson  tearing  down 
the  temple  walls. 

"Come,  Electra,  look  at  our  city.  There  it  lies,  rose-red  in 
the  sun,  buzzing  with  men  and  flies,  drowsing  its  doom  away 
in  the  languor  of  a  summer  afternoon.  It  fends  me  off  with  its 
high  walls,  red  roofs,  locked  doors.  And  yet  it's  mine  for  the 
taking.  I've  felt  that  since  this  morning.  You,  too,  Electra,  are 
mine  for  the  taking — and  I'll  take  you,  too.  I'll  turn  into  an 
axe  and  hew  those  walls  asunder.  I'll  rip  open  the  bellies  of 
those  stolid  houses  and  there  will  stream  up  from  the  gashes 
a  stench  of  rotting  food  and  incense.  I'll  be  an  iron  wedge 
rammed  into  the  heart  of  an  oak  tree.  .  .  .  All  those  people 
quaking  with  fear  in  their  dark  rooms,  with  their  dear  departed 

24     Guicharnaud,  op.  cit.,  p.  138. 
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around  them — supposing  I  take  over  all  their  crimes.  Suppose 
I  set  out  to  win  the  name  of  "guilt-stealer"  and  heap  on  myself 
all  their  remorse  .  .  .  surely  once  I  am  plagued  with  all  those 
pangs  of  conscience,  innumerable  as  the  flies  of  Argos — surely 
then  I  shall  have  earned  the  freedom  of  your  city."  (122) 

Thus  his  crime  will  draw  down  upon  him  the  swarm  of  avenging 
flies.  He  will  take  upon  himself  the  penitence  of  all  the  world, 
and  like  the  pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  he  will  draw  their  cares  after 
him.  "As  he  leaves  the  city,  the  citizens  of  Argos  are  recovering  their 
lightness  of  heart  and  a  conscience  relieved  of  the  obsession  of  guilt 
and  fear.  This  concept  of  redemption,  brought  about  by  means  of  a 
crime,  is  of  course  the  opposite  of  the  Christian  concept  of  redemp- 
tion, of  sanctity,  and  martyrdom."26  Some  see  in  Orestes  a  scape- 
goat, "the  recurrent  Christ-figure,  in  assuming  the  burdens  of  the 
whole  city.  Sartre  introduces  the  mythic  element  in  order  to  say  that 
the  free  man  is  a  god  and  that,  moreover,  the  world  is  composed 
only  of  gods  and  beasts.  It  is  for  the  individual  to  decide  which  he 
will  become."27  But  whatever  the  crime,  it  supplies  Orestes  with  his 
raison  d'etre,  supplies  the  essence  which  follows  the  existence.  His 
subjectivity  has  given  him  the  awareness  to  project  himself  into  a 
course  of  action  which  he  hopes  will  be  for  the  good  of  all.  However, 
like  all  existentialists,  Orestes  does  not  believe  in  progress,  for  man 
is  always  the  same.28  He  does  not  try  to  stay  in  Argos  to  reform  his 
people;  he  knows  he  cannot  do  that.  Instead  he  returns  to  Corinth. 

Here,  too,  we  may  touch  upon  the  anguish,  forlornness  and  de- 
spair which  are  associated  with  the  existentialist  philosophy,  in  spite 
of  the  denial  of  its  advocates.  Sartre  defends  his  doctrine  thus:  "The 
anguish  is  the  simple  sort  of  anguish  that  anybody  who  has  had  respon- 
sibilities is  familiar  with."29  It  grows  out  of  uncertainty  as  to  what 
course  of  action  to  choose  for  a  meaningful  reason.30  Every  leader, 
who  has  had  to  make  a  decision  feels  this  sort  of  anguish;  but  it  does 
not  keep  him  from  acting  on  this  choice,  for  it  involves  direct  responsi- 
bility to  other  men.  He  envisages  a  number  of  possibilities,  and  when 
he  chooses  one,  he  realizes  that  it  has  value  only  because  it  is  chosen.31 
As  to  forlornness,   the   atheistic   existentialist   means   that   God   does 
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not  exist  and  that  man  must  face  all  the  consequences  of  this  lack. 
He  thinks  it  is  distressing  that  God  does  not  exist,  because  all  possi- 
bility of  finding  values  in  a  heaven  of  ideas  disappears  along  with 
Him;  there  can  no  longer  be  an  a  priori  Good,  since  there  is  no  infinite 
and  perfect  consciousness  to  think  it.32  Man  is  forlorn  because  neither 
within  nor  without  does  he  find  anything  to  cling  to.  He  cannot  start 
making  excuses  for  himself.  If  existence  really  does  precede  essence, 
there  is  no  explaining  things  away  by  reference  to  a  fixed  and  given 
human  nature.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  determinism;  man  is  free, 
man  is  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  if  God  does  not  exist,  we  find 
no  values  or  commands  to  turn  to  which  legitimize  our  conduct.  So, 
in  the  bright  realm  of  values,  we  have  no  excuse  behind  us,  nor  justi- 
fication before  us.  We  are  alone,  with  no  excuses.  .  .  .  Man  is  con- 
demned to  be  free;  because  once  thrown  into  the  world,  he  is  respon- 
sible for  everything  he  does.33  Gloom  and  forlornness  must  have 
followed  Orestes  though  he  tries  to  deny  it.  His  anguish  seems  to  be 
remorse  rather  than  that  born  of  arrested  action  wherein  a  man 
on  the  path  of  becoming  stops  short  of  full  moral  responsibility  for 
his  choices.34  And  naturally  since  Sartre's  Orestes  does  not  believe 
in  the  gods,  he  cannot  exonerate  himself  on  the  grounds  that  he  was 
forced  by  the  gods  to  commit  the  crime: 

"And  the  spell  that  made  me  dare  so  much 
I  owe  to  Loxias  the  Prophet 
Whose  oracle  declared 

That  if  I  did  this  thing,  I  was  beyond  the  reach  of  blame, 
But  if  I  slighted  it 
No  arrow  from  a  bow  could  touch  such  peaks  of  agony."35 

His  forlornness,  then,  comes  from  his  very  freedom — he  must  act 
with  no  support  and  no  aid;  he  must  make  his  own  future.  It  is 
understandable  that  both  the  remorse  and  the  wretchedness  that 
attend  him  spring  from  an  emotional  source.  Here  he  may  be  showing 
a  little  more  passion  than  an  existentialist  would  justify.  The  latter  does 
not  believe  in  the  power  of  passion.  He  will  never  agree  that  a  sweep- 
ing emotion  is  a  ravaging  torrent  which  fatally  leads  a  man  to  certain 
acts  and  is  therefore  an  excuse.  He  thinks  that  man  is  responsible 
for  his  passion.36  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  Orestes'  resolve  to 
act  came  from  emotion;  if  not  from  passion,  then  from  compassion. 
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Anguish  and  forlornness  are  to  be  expected ;  but  what  of  despair? 
Sartre  answers  the  question  of  despair  in  much  the  same  terms.  Things 
will  be  as  man  will  have  decided  they  are  to  be.  This  does  not  mean 
that  one  should  abandon  himself  to  quietism,  the  attitude  of  those 
who  say,  "Let  others  do  what  I  cannot  do."  There  is  no  reality  except 
in  action.  Man  is  nothing  other  than  his  plan;  he  exists  only  to  the 
extent  that  he  fulfills  himself,  and  he  is  therefore  nothing  other  than 
the  ensemble  of  his  acts,  nothing  other  than  his  life.  Man  is  nothing 
other  than  the  sum  of  his  undertakings,  not  necessarily  of  his  actual 
productions.  Then  why  despair?  Man  can  set  his  own  goal,  he  can 
work  to  achieve  it.  His  hope  is  in  his  acting  and  that  action  is  the 
only  thing  that  enables  him  to  live.37  Reality  is  what  counts,  not 
potentiality.  Why  say  Racine  could  have  written  another  tragedy 
when  he  didn't  write  it?38  Orestes  then  need  not  despair.  He  does 
not  want  his  life  to  be  full  of  empty  dreams,  miscarried  hopes  and 
vain  expectations.  He  could  have  despaired  of  a  hopeless  situation; 
he  could  have  gone  away  saying,  "I  could  have  helped  my  people, 
but  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble."  But  that  was  not  his  choice;  there- 
fore he  was  not  beset  by  despair.  Instead  he  looked  into  the  future. 

However,  let  it  be  said  that  to  anyone  but  an  existentialist  or  a 
Stoic,  the  future  that  confronted  Orestes  would  be  indeed  one  of 
despair.  He  has  committed  two  murders;  he  was  at  first  rejected  by 
his  sister  because  he  was  too  weak,  and  then  after  the  deed  was  done, 
he  was  rejected  by  her  again  because  he  had  been  too  brutal.  What 
he  did  he  did  largely  for  her  sake  and  for  her  deliverance  but  he 
will  have  to  bear  the  penalty  alone.  For  his  crimes  he  is  beset  with 
the  flies.  At  the  end  of  the  play,  he  strides  out  into  the  light.  Shrieking, 
the  Furies  fling  themselves  after  him.  It  is  not  even  clear  whether 
his  tutor  accompanies  him,  for  when  last  seen  that  rational  creature 
was  hiding  behind  the  temple  doors.  Orestes  is  alone,  terribly  alone 
to  face  the  future.  By  taking  on  the  fear  and  guilt  of  his  people,  he 
experiences  alienation.  His  conscience,  in  its  free  function,  separates 
him  from  all  things  in  the  world.  He  becomes  an  exile,  but  an  exile 
in  his  freedom.  Even  Zeus  says  to  him:  "You  are  not  in  your  own 
home,  intruder;  you  are  a  foreign  body  in  the  world,  like  a  splinter 
in  the  flesh,  or  a  poacher  in  his  lordship's  forest."  (155)  Here  are 
no  dei  ex  machina  to  exonerate  Orestes  as  in  the  Eumenides.  Here  is 
no  Hollywood  ending  to  fade  out  on  the  assumption  that  there  will 
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be  a  brighter  day  tomorrow.  Here  is  a  future  of  untold  misery,  tolerable 
only  if  the  hero  has  the  magnanimity  to  rise  above  the  physical  suffer- 
ing and  remember  to  evaluate  his  action  and  his  service  to  his  people. 
Even  they  do  not  realize  what  he  is  doing;  they  denounce  him: 

"Away  with  him!  Kill  him!  Stone  him!  Tear  him  in  pieces! 
Murderer!  Butcher!  Blasphemer!  We'll  pour  moulten  lead  into 
your  veins!" 
But  he  speaks  gently  to  them  and  soothes  their  wrath: 

"I  know;  you  fear  me.  Fifteen  years  ago  to  the  day,  another 
murderer  showed  himself  to  you,  his  arms  all  red  to  the  elbows, 
gloved  in  blood.  But  him  you  did  not  fear;  you  read  in  his 
eyes  that  he  was  of  your  kind,  he  had  not  the  courage  of  his 
crimes.  A  crime  that  its  doer  disowns  becomes  ownerless — no 
man's  crime;   that's  how  you   see   it,   isn't  it?   More   like   an 
accident  than  a  crime?  So  you  welcomed  the  criminal  as  your 
king,  and  that  crime  without  an  owner  started  prowling  around 
the  city,  whimpering  like  a  dog  that  has  lost  its  master.  You 
see  me,  men  of  Argos,  you  understand  that  the  crime  is  wholly 
mine;  I  claim  it  as  my  own,  for  all  to  know;  it  is  my  glory,  my 
life's  work,  and  you  can  neither  punish  me  nor  pity  me.  That 
is  why  I  fill  you  with  fear.  And  yet,  my  people,  I  love  you,  and 
it  was  for  your  sake  that  I  killed.  For  your  sake.  I  had  come 
to  claim  my  kingdom,  and  you  would  have  none  of  me  because 
I  was  not  of  your  kind.  Now  I  am  of  your  kind,  my  subjects; 
there  is  a  bond  of  blood  between  us,  and  I  have  earned  my 
kingship  over  you.  As  for  your  sins  and  your  remorse  ...  all 
are  mine,  I  take  them  all  upon  me.  Fear  your  dead  no  longer; 
they  are  my  dead.  And,  see,  your  faithful  flies  have  left  you 
and  come  to  me.  But  have  no  fear,  people  of  Argos,  I  shall 
not  sit  on  my  victim's  throne  or  take  the  scepter  in  my  blood- 
stained hands.  A  god  offered  it  to  me  and  I  said  no.  I  wish  to 
be  a  king  without  a  kingdom,  without  subjects.  Farewell,  my 
people;  try  to  reshape  your  lives.  All  here  is  new,  all  must  begin 
anew.  And  for  me,  too,  a  new  life  is  beginning.  A  strange  life 
.  .  .  ."   (164-165) 
Then,  in  a  magnificently  dramatic   denouement,   far  surpassing 
the  rather  tame  and  anticlimactic  ending  of  Aeschylus'  Eumenides, 
where  in   a  kind   of  strange  montage   Orestes   disappears   from   the 
scene  while   Athena   and   Apollo   carry   off   the   honors,    Sartre    has 
allowed  his  hero  to  occupy  the  stage  until  the  final  curtain.  There, 
with   the   light  blazing  around   him,   with  his   people    subdued   and 
quieted,  he  speaks: 

"Listen  now  to  this  tale.  One  summer  there  was  a  plague 
of  rats  in  Scyros.  It  was  like  a  foul  disease;  they  soiled  and 
nibbled  everything,  and  the  people  of  the  city  were  at  their 
wits'  end.  But  one  day  a  flute-player  came  to  the  city.  He  took 
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his  stand  in  the  market  place.  Like  this.  (Orestes  rises  to  his 
feet)  He  began  playing  on  his  flute  and  all  the  rats  came  out 
and  crowded  around  him.  Then  he  started  off,  taking  long 
strides — like  this.  (He  comes  down  from  the  pedestal)  And 
he  called  to  the  people  of  Scyros,  'Make  way!'  (The  crowd 
makes  way  for  him)  And  all  the  rats  raised  their  heads  and 
hesitated — as  the  flies  are  doing.  Look!  Look  at  the  flies!  Then 
all  of  a  sudden  they  followed  in  his  train.  And  the  flute-player, 
with  his  rats,  vanished  forever.  Thus.  (He  strides  out  into  the 
light.  Shrieking,  the  Furies  fling  themselves  after  him)."  ( 165- 
166) 

No  hint  is  given  that  Orestes  will  ever  be  free  from  the  aveng- 
ing Furies  (flies).  Sartre  does  not  bear  up  the  sinking  soul  as  does 
Aeschylus : 

"He  who  is  willingly  just  (not  by  constraint) 
Shall  never  be  left  unblessed 
Or  lost  with  all  his  portion  overthrown."39 
or: 

"Presently  Time  the  perfecter  will  pass 
Over  and  through  the  gates  of  the  palace 
When  all  this  pollution  is  driven  away 
And  holy  ablutions  have  purged 
The  haunting."40 

What  satisfaction  can  he  have  except  that  of  having  acted 
according  to  his  own  free  will?  Perhaps  that  is  enough  reward  to 
have  earned  his  night's  repose;  but  he  does  not  go  without  some 
misgiving;  when  Electra  leaves  him,  he  says,  "I  am  alone,  alone." 

First  Fury:  No,  no,  my  sweet  little  murderer,  I'm  staying  with 
you,  and  you'll  see  what  merry  games  I'll  think  up  to  enter- 
tain you. 

Orestes:  Alone  until  I  die.  And  after  that — ? 

First  Fury:  Take  heart,  sisters,  he  is  weakening.  See  how  his 
eyes  dilate;  soon  his  nerves  will  be  throbbing  like  harp-strings, 
in  exquisite  arpeggios  of  terror.  (162) 

Perhaps  in  Orestes'  final  choice  the  reader  comes  as  close  as  any- 
where in  Greek  tragedy  to  the  cathartic  effect  on  the  emotions.  His 
is  such  a  sacrifice  and  gesture  as  Antigone  makes,  or  Alcestis.  But  just 
how  it  affects  his  "future"  is  not  so  clear.  "The  plot,  the  problem  or 
situation  originally  facing  Orestes  has  run  out,  and  we  have  only 
Orestes  with  a  contentless  freedom  before  him."41 


Aeschylus,  op.  cit.,  p.  181. 
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In  addition  to  the  change  in  Orestes'  character  and  the  nature 
of  the  denouement  of  the  play,  Sartre  was  constrained  to  make  other 
changes  to  promulgate  his  doctrines.  Thus  in  Sartre's  story  we  do 
not  find,  nor  expect  to  find,  the  conventional  anagnorises  of  the  Greek 
tragedy.  The  tangled  lock  of  hair,  the  footprints,  both  of  which  would 
match  Electra's,  would  be  strangely  out  of  place  here,  as  would  the 
sister's  scarf  which  the  brother  has  carried  about  all  these  years. 
"Man's  present,  Sartre  contends,  is  always  completed  undefined, 
unfettered  by  his  past  or  'self  or  'character'.  The  present  is  entirely 
free.  It  is  not  that  there  is  no  bridge  at  all  between  an  individual's 
past  and  his  present.  There  is  personal  continuity — which  exists  as 
what  Sartre  terms  a  'projet'  (casting  forward)  of  goals  for  one's 
existence.  These  goals  pervade  and  in  the  end  serve  to  define  a  person's 
existence."42  Here  Orestes  bides  his  time  for  that  "projet,"  giving 
out  that  he  is  Philebus  of  Corinth;  but  he  is  prevented  from  telling 
Glytemnestra  that  her  son  is  dead  (as  in  Aeschylus)  by  a  quarrel 
between  that  lady  and  her  daughter.  However,  after  meeting  Electra 
and  later  his  mother,  he  makes  his  first  decision — to  remain  in  Argos. 
"Well,  I'd  thought  of  leaving  today,  but  as  it  is — "  (86)  Not  till 
much  later  (Act  II,  Sc.  i)  does  he  reveal  his  identity,  and  then  he 
has  difficulty  in  convincing  Electra  who  he  is.  She  recognizes  him 
rather  by  a  throbbing  in  her  blood  and  a  sour  taste  on  her  lips.  (123) 
Another  point  Sartre  ignores,  which  Aeschylus  emphasizes,  is  that 
Clytemnestra  and  Aegistheus  were  not  pursued  by  the  Furies  because 
they  were  not  of  one  blood  with  Agamemnon,  whom  they  killed; 
whereas  Oestes  is  of  one  blood  with  his  mother.  Rather  Sartre  has 
them  pursued  by  their  own  particular  kind  of  vengeance,  that  which 
made  them  devise  Dead  Men's  Day. 

Probably  in  no  other  character  is  there  so  great  a  divergence  from 
the  classical  original  as  in  that  of  Electra.  The  Greek  Electras  remain 
loyal  to  the  brother  and  support  him  in  the  murder  of  Aegistheus  and 
Clytemnestra.  She  may  not  offer  much  assistance  to  him,  but  at  least 
she  does  not  turn  against  him.  In  the  Choephorae  of  Aeschylus  she 
is  left  huddled  at  the  tomb  of  her  father  and  is  told  to  keep  a  lookout 
inside  the  palace  just  before  Orestes  prepares  himself  for  the  murders. 
She  does  not  appear  again  in  the  Choephorae  or  at  all  in  the  Eumen- 
ides.  The  trial  in  which  Apollo  and  Athena  exonerate  Orestes  does 
not  mention  her,  but  we  assume  that  she  will  share  in  the  joy  and 
relief  now  that  the  curse  is  lifted  from  the  House  of  Atreus.  However, 

42    Ibid.,  p.  456. 
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in  Les  Mouches  she  remains  a  participant  in  the  story  almost  to  the 
end.  (162)  In  Sartre's  version  she  wavers  between  an  admirable 
heroine  and  a  veritable  weakling.  She  is  magnificent  in  her  defiance 
of  the  ineffectual  gods  and  of  the  orders  of  the  king;  but  she  turns 
into  a  cringing  coward  at  the  close  when  a  real  reckoning  has  to  be 
made,  and  she  deserts  her  brother  entirely.  When  Orestes  first  sees 
her,  she  is  carrying  a  large  ash  can  filled  with  garbage.  She  goes  up 
to  the  statue  of  Zeus: 

"Yes,  you  old  swine,  scowl  away  at  me  with  your  goggle 
eyes  and  fat  face  all  smeared  with  raspberry  juice — scowl  away, 
but  you  won't  scare  me,  not  you!  They've  been  to  worship  you, 
haven't  they? — those  pious  matrons  in  black  dresses.  They've 
been  padding  around  you  in  their  big  creaky  shoes.  And  you 
were  pleased,  old  bugaboo,  it  warmed  your  silly  wooden  heart. 
You  like  them  old,  of  course;  the  nearer  they're  to  corpses, 
the  more  you  love  them.  They've  poured  their  choicest  wines 
out  at  your  feet,  because  it's  your  festival  today,  and  the  stale 
smell  from  their  petticoats  tickled  your  nostrils.  (She  rubs 
herself  against  him)  Now  smell  me  for  a  change,  smell  the 
perfume  of  a  fresh,  clean  body.  But,  of  course,  I'm  young, 
I'm  alive — and  you  loathe  youth  and  life.  I,  too,  am  bringing 
you  offerings  while  all  the  others  are  at  prayers.  Here  they  are: 
ashes  from  the  hearth,  peelings,  scraps  of  offal  crawling  with 
maggots,  a  chunk  of  bread  too  filthy  even  for  our  pigs.  But 
your  darling  flies  will  love  it,  won't  they,  Zeus?  A  good  feast 
to  you  today,  you  old  idol,  and  let's  hope  it  is  your  last.  I'm  not 
strong  enough  to  pull  you  down.  All  I  can  do  is  spit  at  you. 
But  someday  he  will  come,  the  man  I'm  waiting  for,  carrying 
a  long,  keen  sword.  He'll  look  you  up  and  down  and  chuckle 
with  his  hands  on  his  hips,  like  this,  and  his  head  thrown  back. 
Then  he'll  draw  his  sword  and  chop  you  in  two  from  top  to 
bottom — like  this!  So  the  two  halves  of  Zeus  will  fall  apart, 
one  to  the  left,  one  to  the  right,  and  everyone  will  see  he's 
made  of  common  wood.  Just  a  lump  of  cheap  white  deal,  the 
terrible  god  of  death!  And  all  that  f rightfulness,  the  blood  on 
the  face,  his  dark  green  eyes  and  all  the  rest — they'll  see  it 
was  only  a  coat  of  paint."  (82-83) 

This  blasphemy  was  spoken  sincerely  when  she  was  not  aware  that 
anyone  was  listening.  When  Orestes  comes  forward  and  tells  her  she 
is  beautiful,  we  learn  more  of  her  circumstances: 

"Well,  here  they  never  tell  me  I  am  beautiful.  Perhaps 
they  don't  want  me  to  know  it.  Anyhow,  what  use  would  beauty 
be  to  me?  I  am  only  a  servant  .  .  .  the  least  of  the  servants  in 
the  palace.  I  wash  the  King's  and  Queen's  underlinen.  And 
how  dirty  it  is,  all  covered  with  spots  and  stains!  Yes,  I  have 
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to  wash  everything  they  wear  next  to  their  skin,  the  shifts  they 
wrap  their  rotting  bodies  in.  ...  I  shut  my  eyes  and  scrub  with 
all  my  might.  I  have  to  wash  up,  too.  You  don't  believe  me? 
See  my  hands,  all  chapped  and  rough.  .  .  .  Do  they,  by  any 
chance,  look  like  the  hands  of  a  princess?  Every  morning  I  have 
to  empty  the  ash  can.  I  drag  it  out  of  the  palace,  and  then — 
well,  you  saw  what  I  do  with  the  refuse.  That  big  fellow  in 
wood  is  Zeus,  God  of  Death  and  Flies.  The  other  day  when 
the  high  priest  came  here  to  make  his  usual  bows  and  scrapings, 
he  found  himself  treading  on  cabbage-stumps  and  rotten  turnips 
and  mussel  shells.  He  looked  startled,  I  can  tell  you!  You  won't 
tell  on  me,  will  you?  .  .  .  Really  I  don't  care  if  you  do.  They 
can't  make  things  much  worse  for  me  than  they  are  already. 
I'm  used  to  being  beaten.  Perhaps  they'd  shut  me  up  in  one 
of  the  rooms  in  the  tower.  That  wouldn't  be  so  bad;  at  least 
I  wouldn't  have  to  see  their  faces.  Just  imagine  what  I  get  by 
way  of  thanks  at  bedtime,  when  my  day's  work  is  done.  I  go 
up  to  a  tall,  stout  lady  with  thick  lips  and  very  white  hands, 
a  queen's  hands  that  smell  of  honey.  Then  she  puts  her  hands 
on  my  shoulders  and  dabs  my  forehead  with  her  lips  and  says, 
'Good  night,  Electra.'  Every  evening  I  have  to  feel  that  woman 
slobbering  on  my  face.  .  .  .  Ugh!  like  a  piece  of  raw  meat  on 
my  forehead.  But  I  hold  myself  up,  I've  never  fallen  yet.  She's 
my  mother,  you  know.  If  I  was  up  in  the  tower,  she  wouldn't 
kiss  me  any  more."  (84-85) 

Her  finest  hour  was  that  in  which  she  was  ordered  to  appear  in 
black,  in  mourning  on  Dead  Men's  Day.  She  was  late  for  the  cere- 
mony, and  Aegistheus  was  waiting  impatiently  for  her  to  appear. 
When  she  finally  came  on  to  the  temple  steps,  she  was  wearing  a  white 
dress  which  shocked  both  the  king  and  the  crowd. 

Aeg:  She  is  laughing,  the  wanton — and  her  dead  father  stand- 
ing there  with  blood  on  his  face. 

Electra:  How  dare  you  talk  of  Agamemnon?  How  can  you 
be  sure  he  doesn't  visit  me  by  night  and  tell  me  all  his 
secrets?  Ah,  if  you  knew  the  love  and  longing  that  hoarse, 
dead  voice  breathes  in  my  ears!  Yes,  I'm  laughing — laughing 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life;  for  the  first  time  I'm  happy.  And 
can  you  be  so  sure  my  new-won  happiness  doesn't  rejoice  my 
father's  heart?  More  likely,  if  he's  here  and  sees  his  daughter 
in  her  white  dress — his  daughter  of  whom  you  have  made  a 
wretched  drudge — if  he  sees  her  holding  her  head  high, 
keeping  her  pride  intact,  more  likely  the  last  thing  he  dreams 
of  is  to  blame  me. 

Then  she  turns  to  address  the  frightened  crowd: 

"But  what  is  it  you're  so  frightened  of?   I   can   see   all 
around  you  and  there's  nothing  but  your  own  shadows.  Now 
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listen  to  what  I've  just  been  told,  something  you  may  not 
know.  In  Greece  there  are  cities  where  men  live  happily. 
White,  contented  cities,  basking  like  lizards  in  the  sun.  At 
this  very  moment,  under  this  same  sky,  children  are  playing 
in  the  streets  of  Corinth,  and  their  mothers  aren't  asking 
forgiveness  for  having  brought  them  into  the  world.  No, 
they're  smiling  tenderly  at  them,  they're  proud  of  their 
motherhood.  Mothers  of  Argos,  can't  you  understand?.  .  .  . 
No,  there  you  stand,  hanging  your  heads,  moping  and  mum- 
bling, more  dead  than  alive.  You're  too  terrified  to  lift  a 
finger,  afraid  of  jolting  your  precious  ghosts  if  you  make 
any  movement.  That  would  be  dreadful,  wouldn't  it,  if  your 
hand  suddenly  went  through  a  patch  of  mist  and  it  was 
your  grandmother's  ghost?  Now  look  at  me.  I'm  spreading 
out  my  arms  freely,  and  I'm  stretching  like  someone  just 
aroused  from  sleep.  I  have  my  place  in  the  sunlight.  And 
does  the  sky  fall  on  my  head?  Now,  I'm  dancing,  see,  I'm 
dancing,  and  all  I  feel  is  the  wind's  breath  fanning  my 
cheeks.  Where  are  the  dead?  Do  you  think  they  are  dancing 
with  me  in  step?"   (106-108) 

So  she  danced  and  her  enthusiasm  was  contagious.  The  others  would 
have  danced  with  her  had  not  Zeus  appeared.  "This  is  too  much. 
I'll  shut  this  foolish  wench's  tongue."  He  stretched  out  his  arm, 
spoke  some  words,  and  the  big  stone  which  blocked  the  entrance  to 
the  cavern  rumbled  across  the  stage  and  crashed  against  the  temple 
steps.  She  stopped  dancing,  telling  Aegistheus  that  she  would  do 
better  next  time.  But  he  replied  that  there  would  be  no  next  time, 
that  he  cast  her  out  forever;  henceforth  she  should  go  barefooted, 
with  nothing  in  her  hands,  and  wearing  that  shameless  dress,  and 
any  one  who  saw  her  within  the  gates  after  the  sun  had  risen  should 
strike  her  down  and  rid  the  city  of  its  bane.  Though  she  has  failed 
in  this  one  attempt  and  is  somewhat  disillusioned,  her  desire  is  still 
the  same: 

"Only  yesterday  my  desires  were  so  simple,  so  modest. 
When  I  waited  at  table,  with  meek,  downcast  eyes,  I  used  to 
watch  the  two  of  them — the  handsome  old  woman  with  the 
dead  face,  and  the  fat,  pale  king  with  the  slack  mouth  and 
that  absurd  beard  like  a  regiment  of  spiders  running  around  his 
chin.  And  then  I'd  dream  of  what  I'd  see  some  day — a  wisp 
of  steam,  like  one's  breath  on  a  cold  morning,  rising  from  their 
split  bellies.  That  was  the  only  thing  I  lived  for,  Philebus,  I 
assure  you.  .  .  .  Do  you  know  what  I  used  to  tell  myself  before 
I  met  you?  That  a  wise  person  can  want  nothing  better  from 
life  than  to  pay  back  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  him.  .  .  . 
I  won't  listen  any  more;  you've  done  me  quite  enough  harm 
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already.  You  came  here  with  your  kind,  girlish  face  and  your 
eager  eyes — and  you  made  me  forget  my  hatred.  I  unlocked 
my  hands  and  let  my  one  and  only  treasure  slip  through  them. 
You  lured  me  into  thinking  that  one  could  cure  people  here 
by  words.  Well,  you  saw  what  happened.  They  nurse  their 
disease;  they've  got  to  like  their  sores  so  much  that  they  scratch 
them  with  their  dirty  nails  to  keep  them  festering.  Words  are 
no  use  for  such  as  they.  An  evil  thing  is  conquered  only  by 
another  evil  thing,  and  only  violence  can  save  them.  So  good- 
bye, Philebus,  and  leave  me  to  my  bad  dreams.  (112-113) 

Her  hatred  is  not  dead;  she  still  hopes  for  a  deliverer.  She  is  sure 
her  brother  is  alive  and  will  come  to  her.  She  pictures  him  as  a  big 
strong  man,  a  born  fighter,  with  bloodshot  eyes  like  their  father's, 
always  smouldering  with  rage.  He  will  come  with  lowered  head,  sullen 
with  pain,  muttering  angry  words.  So  it  is  that  she  does  not  believe  that 
the  gentle  stranger  is  her  brother,  nor  that  he  has  the  strength  and 
courage  to  do  the  deed.  But  finally  she  is  won  over: 

"So  at  last  you've  come,  Orestes,  and  your  resolve  is  sure. 
And  here  I  am  beside  you — just  as  in  my  dreams — on  the  brink 
of  an  act  beyond  all  remedy.  And  I'm  frightened;  that,  too, 
was  in  my  dreams.  How  long  I've  waited  for  this  moment, 
dreading  and  hoping  for  it.  From  now  on,  all  the  moments  will 
link  up,  like  the  cogs  in  a  machine,  and  we  shall  never  rest 
again  until  they  are  both  lying  on  their  backs,  with  faces  like 
crushed  mulberries,  in  a  pool  of  blood.  To  think  it's  you  who 
are  going  to  shed  it,  you  with  those  gentle  eyes!  I'm  sorry  now, 
sorry  that  never  again  I'll  see  that  gentleness.  You  are  my  elder 
brother,  and  head  of  our  house;  fold  me  in  your  arms,  protect 
me.  Much  suffering,  many  perils  lie  ahead  of  both  of  us."  (123) 

But  now  comes  a  strange  reversal  in  Electra.  It  begins  with  an 
uncertainty,  runs  through  a  course  of  vacillation  and  fear  until  it 
reaches  a  final  denunciation  of  Orestes.  When  she  sees  Aegistheus 
die  on  the  stage  from  repeated  blows  of  Orestes,  when  she  hears 
her  mother  screaming  off  stage,  she  feels  a  change  come  over  herself: 

"What  was  it  then  I  wanted?  He's  struck  her.  She  was  our 
mother — and  he's  struck  her.  It's  done;  my  enemies  are  dead. 
For  years  and  years  I've  reveled  in  the  thought  of  this,  and 
now  it's  happened,  my  heart  is  like  a  lump  of  ice.  Was  I  lying 
to  myself  all  those  years?  No,  that's  not  true,  it  can't  be  true. 
I'm  not  a  coward.  Only  a  moment  ago  I  wanted  it,  and  I 
haven't  changed.  I'm  glad,  glad  to  see  that  swine  lying  at  my 
feet.  Those  dead  fish-eyes  goggling  up  at  nothing — why  should 
they  trouble  me?  That's  how  I  wanted  to  see  them,  dead  and 
staring,  and  I'm  glad,  glad.  Let  her  scream.  Make  her  scream, 
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Orestes.  I  want  her  to  suffer.  Oh,  joy,  joy,  I'm  weeping  for  joy; 

my  enemies  are  dead,  my  father  is  avenged!"  (138) 
She  becomes  somewhat  hysterical:  she  is  frightened,  and  wants  to 
know  whether  their  mother  died  cursing  them.  On  hearing  from 
Orestes  that  she  had  cursed  them,  she  begs  Orestes  to  take  her  in  his 
arms  and  reassure  her.  She  kisses  his  hand  and  then  takes  a  torch 
to  look  in  his  face.  She  says  it  is  getting  so  dark  that  she  cannot  see 
him,  that  she  cannot,  dare  not  take  her  eyes  off  him.  He  looks  so 
strange.  When  he  tells  her  that  he  is  free,  that  freedom  has  crashed 
down  on  him  like  a  thunderbolt,  she  begins  to  turn  away  from  him: 

"Free?  But  I — I  don't  feel  free.  And  you — can  you  undo  what 
has  been  done?  Something  has  happened  and  we  are  no  longer 
free  to  blot  it  out.  Can  you  prevent  our  being  the  murderers 
of  our  mother  for  all  time?"  (140) 

When  he  assures  her  that  he  would  not  want  to  prevent  it,  that 
he  has  done  his  deed  and  it  was  good,  she  sees  the  flies  gather  around 
her;  and  the  two  flee  for  refuge  into  the  temple.  When  they  awake 
from  their  sleep,  Electra  has  grown  old,  her  eyes  have  become  dead 
like  those  of  her  mother.  She  looks  as  if  some  wild  beast  has  clawed 
her  face.  She  refuses  Orestes'  plea  to  go  away  with  him.  He  tries  to 
convince  her  that  it  is  her  weakness  that  gives  the  Furies  their  strength, 
that  his  strength  will  protect  them  both.  But  she  has  suddenly  become 
as  much  afraid  of  Orestes  as  she  is  of  the  Furies,  and  they  soon  work 
their  evil  will  upon  her: 

"That's  quite  true,  little  doll;  you're  less  afraid  of  us  than  of 
that  man.  Because  you  need  us,  Electra.  You  are  our  child,  our 
little  girl.  You  need  our  nails  to  score  your  skin,  our  teeth  to 
bite  your  breast,  and  all  our  savage  love  to  save  you  from  hatred 
of  yourself.  Only  the  suffering  of  your  body  can  take  your  mind 
off  your  suffering  soul.  So  come  and  let  us  hurt  you.  You  have 
only  those  two  steps  to  come  down,  and  we'll  take  you  in  our 
arms.  And  when  our  kisses  sear  your  tender  flesh,  you'll  forget 
all  in  the  cleansing  fires  of  pain."  (149) 
They  dance  slowly  around  her,  weaving  their  spell.   Orestes  pleads 
with  her  not  to  go  to  them  or  all  is  lost.  He  cannot  believe  the  change 
that  has  come  over  her.  Is  it  possible  that  this  is  the  same  girl  who 
only  yesterday,  in  a  white  dress,  danced  on  the  temple  steps?  Is  this 
the  glorious  young  goddess,  vivid  with  hatred,  that  he  loved  so  much? 
The  Furies  fall  upon  her,  and  it  is  an  easy  step  to  complete  submis- 
sion. When  Zeus  enters,  routs  the  Furies,  and  offers  her  immunity 
from  the  avengers,  she  rejects  Orestes  and  throws  herself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  god.  He  argues  in  some  strange  way  that  she  is  not  to  blame 
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for  her  bloodthirsty  dreams,  that  there  was  a  sort  of  innocence  about 
them;  they  made  her  forget  her  servitude  and  healed  her  wounded 
pride;  she  never  really  thought  of  making  them  come  true;  she  had 
no  friends  or  toys  and  so  toyed  with  dreams  of  murder  because  that 
was  a  game  she  could  play  alone.  She  was  haunted  by  the  cruel 
destiny  of  her  race.  He  offers  her  the  throne  of  Argos.  Orestes  argues 
with  the  god  in  her  behalf;  he  says  she  dearer  to  him  than  life;  but 
her  suffering  comes  from  within  and  only  she  can  rid  herself  of  it,  for 
she  is  free.  He  can  offer  her  nothing  but  a  new  life  beyond  the  rivers 
and  mountains,  bowed  beneath  their  precious  load  but  somehow 
magnificently  free.  It  is  the  moment  of  decision: 

"I  won't  hear  any  more  from  you.  All  you  have  to  offer  me 
is  misery  and  squalor.  (She  rushes  out  into  the  center  of  the 
stage;  the  Furies  slowly  close  in  on  her)  Help!  Zeus,  king  of 
gods  and  men,  my  king,  take  me  in  your  arms,  carry  me  from 
this  place  and  shelter  me.  I  will  obey  your  law,  I  will  be  your 
creature  and  your  slave,  I  will  embrace  your  knees.  Save  me 
from  the  flies,  from  my  brother,  from  myself!  Do  not  leave  me 
lonely  and  I  will  give  up  my  whole  life  to  atonement.  I  repent, 
Zeus.  I  bitterly  repent."   (161) 

She  runs  off  stage  to  be  seen  no  more,  and  the  Furies  do  not  follow 
her.  She  has  made  her  choice,  too,  and  one  feels  that  it  is  an  ignoble 
one,  despite  its  apparent  advantages,  or  perhaps  because  of  them. 
Her  defection  from  the  cause  of  vengeance  is  all  the  more  startling 
because  she  has  hated  her  mother  and  Aegistheus  so  violently,  and 
has  blasphemed  Zeus  so  fearlessly.  She  has  all  the  reasons  for  action 
on  her  side.  She  has  the  most  to  gain  in  position  and  happiness  from 
the  removal  of  the  tyrants.  She  has  gone  to  the  brink  of  action  with 
Orestes  and  then  has  stayed  her  last  step,  that  of  approval  and  sharing 
the  blame.  Will  her  future  be  any  happier  than  that  of  Orestes?  The 
existentialist  would  think  not.  Action  would  have  saved  her  as  it  did 
Orestes  from  an  eternity  of  regrets.  If  only  she  had  kept  her  place 
in  the  sunlight.  (108)  She  was  eloquent  and  persuasive.  She  could 
have  someday  done  wonderful  service  for  her  people,  leading  them 
out  of  the  darkness.  Perhaps  her  sin  is  all  the  greater  for  wasting 
her  talents.  It  seems  to  be  a  question,  then,  as  to  whether  Orestes 
will  be  happy  for  eternity  in  his  self-righteousness,  or  Electra  more 
comfortable  with  her  final  acquiescence  to  the  established  religious 
observances.  She  becomes  a  symbol  like  the  rest — a  weak,  vacillating 
conformist,  who,  when  put  to  the  test,  is  afraid  to  shake  off  the 
bonds  of  tradition  and  superstition. 
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It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  existential- 
ism is  nonconformity.  The  concept  that  man  is  free  to  make  his  own 
choices  and  guide  his  destiny  merges  into  one  channel  with  the  con- 
cept that  God,  if  he  exists,  does  not  enter  into  his  plans.  Hence  atheism 
is  an  almost  inevitable  step  for  the  existentialist  to  take,  though  the 
earliest  existentialists,  Kierkegaard,  Heidegger,  Jaspers,  and  others 
are  not  atheists  but  tend  rather  to  uphold  religion.  As  to  Sartre's 
atheistic  tendencies,  he  confesses  that  existentialism  is  nothing  other 
than  an  attempt  to  draw  all  the  consequences  of  a  coherent  atheistic 
position.43  It  is  not  an  effort  to  plunge  man  into  despair  at  all.  It 
is  not  so  atheistic  that  it  wears  itself  out  showing  that  God  does 
not  exist.  Rather  it  declares  that  even  if  God  did  exist,  that  would 
change  nothing;  that  is,  the  existentialist's  point  of  view  is  not  that 
God  exists,  but  that  the  problem  of  His  existence  is  not  the  issue. 
Only  in  one  sense  is  existentialism  optimistic,  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of 
action.  Orestes  follows  this  whole  theory.  He  sees  Zeus,  he  talks  with 
him,  he  argues  with  him,  he  even  prays  to  him  for  help  or  a  sign 
(119)  ;  but  when  the  sign  is  given,  he  pays  no  heed  to  it.  He  does 
not  deny  Zeus'  existence;  he  merely  ignores  him  and  his  power. 
Unlike  Electra,  Orestes  never  falters  in  his  defiance  of  the  deity. 
When  Zeus  boasts  himself  as  the  lord  of  the  universe  and  its  creator, 
Orestes  is  not  impressed: 

Zeus:  Orestes,  I  created  you  and  I  created  all  things.  Now 

see!  (The  walls  of  the  temple  draw  apart,  revealing  the 
firmament  spangled  with  wheeling  stars.  Zeus  is  standing  in 
the  background.  His  voice  becomes  huge — amplified  by  loud 
speakers — but  his  form  is  shadowy)  See  those  planets  wheel- 
ing on  their  appointed  ways,  never  swerving,  never  clashing. 
It  was  I  who  ordained  their  courses,  according  to  the  law 
of  justice.  Hear  the  music  of  the  spheres,  that  vast,  mineral 
hymn  of  praise,  sounding  and  resounding  to  the  limits  of  the 
firmament.  It  is  my  work  that  living  things  increase  and 
multiply,  each  according  to  its  kind.  I  have  ordained  that 
man  shall  always  beget  man,  and  dog  give  birth  to  dog.  It 
is  my  work  that  the  tides  with  their  innumerable  tongues 
creep  up  to  lap  the  sand  and  draw  back  at  the  appointed 
hour.  I  make  the  plants  grow,  and  my  breath  fans  around 
the  earth  the  yellow  clouds  of  pollen.  You  are  not  in  your 
own  house,  intruder;  you  are  a  foreign  body  in  the  world. 
For  the  world  is  good;  I  made  it  according  to  my  will,  and 
I  am  Goodness.  But  you,  Orestes,  have  done  evil;  the  very 
rocks  and  stones  cry  out  against  you.  .  .  .  Good  is  everywhere, 
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in  you  and  about  you;  sweeping  through  you  like  a  scythe, 
crushing  you  like  a  mountain.  Like  an  ocean  it  buoys  you 
up  and  rocks  you  to  and  fro,  and  it  enabled  the  success  of 
your  evil  plan.  .  .  .  And  that  of  which  you  are  so  vain,  the 
evil  that  you  think  is  your  creation,  what  is  it  but  a  reflection 
in  a  mocking  mirror,  a  phantom  thing  that  would  have  no 
being  but  for  Goodness.  No,  Orestes,  return  to  your  saner 
self;  the  universe  refutes  you,  you  are  a  mite  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  Return  to  Nature,  Nature's  thankless  son.  Know 
your  sin,  abhor  it,  and  tear  it  from  you  as  one  tears  out  a 
rotten,  noisome  tooth.  Or  else — beware  let  the  very  seas 
shrink  back  at  your  approach,  springs  dry  up  when  you  pass 
by,  stones  and  rocks  roll  from  your  path,  and  the  earth 
crumbles  under  your  feet. 

Orestes:  Let  it  crumble!  Let  the  rocks  revile  me  and  flowers 
wilt  at  my  coming.  Your  whole  universe  is  not  enough  to 
prove  me  wrong.  You  are  the  king  of  gods,  king  of  stones 
and  stars,  king  of  the  waves  of  the  sea.  But  you  are  not  the 
king  of  man. 

Zeus:  Impudent  spawn!  So  I  am  not  your  king?  Who,  then, 

made  you? 

Orestes:  You.  But  you  blundered;  you  should  not  have  made 
me  free. 

Zeus :  I  gave  you  freedom  so  that  you  might  serve  me. 

Orestes:  Perhaps.  But  now  it  has  turned  against  its  giver.  And 
neither  you  nor  I  can  undo  what  has  been  done.   (155-157) 

And  Zeus  knows  this  is  true,  for  earlier  he  had  said  to  Aegistheus : 

Orestes  knows  that  he  is  free. 
Aegistheus:  He  knows  he's  free?  Then  to  lay  hands  on  him, 
to  put  him  in  irons  is  not  enough.  A  free  man  in  a  city  acts 
like  a  plague-spot.  He  will  infect  my  whole  kingdom  and 
bring  my  work  to  nothing.  Almighty  Zeus,  why  stay  your 
hand?  Why  not  fell  him  with  a  thunderbolt? 
Zeus:          Fell  him  with  a  thunderbolt?  Aegistheus,  the  gods  have 

another  secret. 
Aegis.:         Yes? 

Zeus:          Once  freedom  lights  its  beacon  in  a  man's  heart,  the 
gods  are  powerless  against  him.  It's  a  matter  between  man 
and  man,  and  it  is  for  other  men  and  for  them  only  to  let 
him  go  his  gait,  or  to  throttle  him.  (135-136) 
Thus  he  has  not  been  able  to  intimidate  Orestes;  and  from  Aegis- 
theus he  may  exact  obedience  but  never  reverence.   If  Zeus'  impas- 
sioned and  poetic  appeal  at  the  end  of  the  play  (155)  seems  strangely 
convincing  in  an  author  who  is  an  avowed  atheist,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  Zeus  is  only  a  straw  man  that  is  set  up  for  Orestes  to 
knock  down.  Sartre's  real  Zeus  has  spoken  earlier  to  Aegistheus,  his 
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advocate,  whom  he  holds  in  contempt.  He  has  just  commanded  the 
king  to  arrest  Orestes  because  the  latter  is  planning  his  murder;  Aegis- 
theus  has  refused. 

Zeus:  Don't  stare  at  the  ground!  Raise  your  big,  blood-shot 
eyes  and  look  at  me.  That's  better.  Yes,  you're  majestically 
stupid,  like  a  horse;  a  kingly  fool.  But  yours  is  not  the  stub- 
bornness that  vexes  me;  rather  it  will  add  a  spice  to  your  sur- 
render. For  I  know  you  will  obey  me  in  the  end.  .  .  .  Do 
you  think  I  leave  Olympus  without  good  reason?  I  wished 
to  warn  you  of  this  crime  because  it  is  my  will  to  avert  it. 

Aeg. :  Who  asked  you  to  save  my  life?  What  about  Agamem- 

non? Did  you  warn  him?  And  yet  he  wished  to  live.  ...  If 
today  you  hinder  the  crime  Orestes  has  in  mind,  why  did 
you  permit  mine  of  fifteen  years  ago? 

Zeus:  All  crimes  do  not  please  me  equally.  And  now,  Aegis- 
theus,  I  shall  speak  to  you  frankly  as  one  king  to  another. 
The  first  crime  was  mine;  I  committed  it  when  I  made  man 
mortal.  Once  I  had  done  that,  what  was  left  for  you,  poor 
human  murderers,  to  do?  To  kill  your  victims?  But  they 
already  had  the  seed  of  death  in  them;  all  you  could  do  was 
to  hasten  its  fruition  by  a  year  or  two.  Do  you  know  what 
would  have  befallen  Agamemnon  if  you  had  not  killed  him? 
Three  months  later  he'd  have  died  of  apoplexy  in  a  pretty 
slave-girl's  arms.  But  your  crime  served  my  ends. 

Aeg.:  What  ends?  For  fifteen  years  I  have  been  atoning  for  it. 

Zeus:  Exactly.    It's   because   you   are   atoning   for   it   that   it 

served  my  ends.  I  like  crimes  that  pay.  I  like  yours  because 
it  was  a  clumsy,  boorish  murder,  a  crime  that  did  not  know 
itself,  a  crime  in  the  antique  mode,  more  like  a  cataclysm 
than  an  act  of  man.  Not  for  one  moment  did  you  defy  me. 
You  struck  in  a  frenzy  of  fear  and  rage.  And  then,  when 
your  frenzy  had  died  down,  you  looked  back  on  the  deed 
with  loathing  and  disowned  it.  Yet  what  a  profit  I  have  made 
on  it!  For  one  dead  man,  twenty  thousand  living  men  wal- 
lowing in  penitence.  Yes,  it  was  a  good  bargain  I  struck  that 
day.  .  .  .  You  may  hate  me,  but  we  are  akin;  I  made  you 
in  my  image.  A  king  is  a  god  on  earth,  glorious  and  terrifying 
as  a  god.  .  .  .  Each  keeps  order:  you  in  Argos,  I  in  heaven 
and  on  earth — and  you  and  I  harbor  the  same  dark  secrets 
in  our  hearts. 

Aeg.:  I  have  no  secret. 

Zeus:  You  have.  The  same  as  mine.  The  bane  of  gods  and 
kings.  The  bitterness  of  knowing  men  are  free.  Yes,  Aegis- 
theus,  they  are  free.  But  your  subjects  do  not  know  it  and 
you  do.  ...  So  you  see  we  are  alike. 

Aeg.:  Alike?  A  god  likening  himself  to  me — what   freak  of 

irony  is  this?  Since  I  came  to  the  throne,  all  I  said,  all  my 
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acts  have  been  aimed  at  building  up  an  image  of  myself.  .  .  . 
Zeus:  And  I?  Who  do  you  think  I  am?  (Points  to  the  statue) 
I,  too,  have  my  image,  and  do  you  suppose  it  doesn't  fill  me 
with  confusion?  For  a  hundred  thousand  years  I  have  been 
dancing  a  slow,  dark  ritual  dance  before  men's  eyes.  Their 
eyes  are  so  intent  on  me  that  they  forget  to  look  into  them- 
selves. If  I  forgot  myself  for  a  single  moment — if  I  let  their 
eyes  turn  away — I  know  that  you  are  weary  of  it  all,  but 
why  complain?  You'll  die  one  day — but  I  shall  not.  So  long 
as  there  are  men  on  earth,  I  am  doomed  to  go  on  dancing 
before  them.   (130-135) 

Sartre  has  created  his  own  version  of  Zeus  in  this  play.  Far  from 
having  the  deeply  religious  significance  of  the  Aeschylus  treatment, 
the  god  here  is  rather  an  ironic  one.  He  serves  a  symbolic  purpose 
in  the  play  and  aids  the  non-conformity  which  leads  into  atheism. 
Even  his  statue  with  its  white  eyes  and  blood-stained  cheeks  is  a  sham 
(63).  The  god  himself  is  a  skulking,  sneaking,  eaves-dropping  and 
conniving  creature  who  wavers  between  boastfulness  and  diffidence. 
He  mingles  among  men  in  human  form  as  Demetrios  from  Athens 
and  pretends  to  be  a  fly-charmer  in  his  spare  time.  He  says  that  he  is 
Goodness,  but  he  gloats  over  the  custom  instituted  by  Aegistheus  and 
Clytemnestra  which  keeps  the  people  fearful,  repentant,  and  in  com- 
plete and  unquestioning  subjection  to  tradition.  (73).  He  complains 
of  his  hard  lot,  as  seen  in  his  talk  with  Aegistheus  and  in  his  remark 
to  Orestes:  "Young  man,  do  not  sit  in  judgment  on  the  gods.  They 
have  their  secrets  and  their  sorrows."  (74)  It  has  been  seen  that 
while  Electra  succumbs  to  his  power  and  his  promises,  Orestes  stoutly 
refuses  to  bow  to  his  authority.  Once  Orestes  was  under  his  influence; 
but  then  something  happened  which  the  young  man  himself  can- 
not explain: 

"Only  yesterday  you  were  still  a  veil  on  my  eyes,  a  clot  of 
wax  in  my  ears;  yesterday  I  had  an  excuse.  You  were  my 
excuse  for  being  alive,  for  you  had  put  me  in  the  world  to 
fulfill  your  purpose.  .  .  .  And  then  you  forsook  me.  .  .  .  Yes- 
terday when  I  was  with  Electra,  I  felt  at  one  with  Nature, 
this  Nature  of  your  making.  .  .  .  Obedient  to  your  will,  my 
youth  rose  up  before  me  and  pleaded  with  me.  .  .  .  That 
was  the  last  time  I  saw  my  youth.  Suddenly,  out  of  the  blue, 
freedom  crashed  down  on  me  and  swept  me  off  my  feet. 
Nature  sprang  back,  my  youth  went  with  the  wind,  and  I 
knew  myself  alone,  utterly  alone  .  .  .  and  there  was  nothing 
left  in  heaven,  no  right  or  wrong,  nor  anyone  to  give  me 
orders.  ...  I  am  foreign  to  myself,  I  know  it.  Outside  nature, 
against  nature,  without  excuse,  beyond  remedy  except  what 
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remedy  I  can  find  within  myself.  But  I  shall  not  return  under 
your  law;  I  am  doomed  to  have  no  other  law  but  mine.  Nor 
shall  I  come  back  to  Nature,  the  Nature  you  found  good; 
in  it  are  a  thousand  beaten  paths  all  leading  up  to  you — 
but  I  must  blaze  my  trail.  For  I,  Zeus,  am  a  man  and  every 
man  must  find  his  own  way.  Nature  abhors  man,  and  you, 
too,  god  of  gods,  abhor  mankind.  ...  As  for  me,  I  do  not 
hate  you.  What  have  I  to  do  with  you,  or  you  with  me?  We 
shall  glide  past  each  other  like  ships  in  a  river,  without 
touching.  You  are  God,  and  I  am  free;  each  of  us  is  alone, 
and  our  anguish  is  akin.  How  can  you  know  I  did  not  try  to 
feel  remorse  in  the  long  night  that  has  gone  by?  And  to 
sleep?  But  no  longer  can  I  feel  remorse,  and  I  can  sleep  no 
more. 

Zeus:  What  do  you  propose  to  do? 

Orestes:  The  folk  of  Argos  are  my  folk.  I  must  open  their  eyes. 

Zeus:  Poor  people!  Your  gift  to  them  will  be  a  sad  one,  of 

loneliness  and  shame.  You  will  tear  from  their  eyes  the 
veils  I  laid  on  them,  and  they  will  see  their  lives  as  they  are, 
foul  and  futile,  a  barren  boon. 

Ores.:  Why,  since  it  is  their  lot,  should  I  deny  them  the 
despair  I  have  in  me? 

Zeus:  What  will  they  make  of  it? 

Ores.:  What  they  choose.  They're  free;  and  human  life  begins 

on  the  far  side  of  despair. 

Zeus:  Well,  Orestes,  all  this  was  foreknown.  In  the  fullness 

of  time  a  man  was  to  come  to  announce  my  decline.  And 
you're  that  man,  it  seems. 

Ores.:  The  load  of  destiny  I  bear  is  too  heavy,  for  my  youth 
has  shattered  it. 

Here  is  the  modern  existentialist  denying,  not  that  God  exists,  but 
that  he  plays  any  part  in  his  destiny.  This  Orestes  would  not  have 
found  favor  with  the  Greek  audience.  How  different  his  denouncing 
Zeus  from  Aeschylus' 

"For  surely  it  is  not  fit 
For  every  sovereign  credit  of  Zeus 
To  be  flouted  and  trampled  under  foot."44 


"The  word  of  the  Lord  has  a  might  of  its  own 
Strong  enough  somehow  never  to  serve 
The  way  of  the  wicked.  We  worship  so  rightly 
The  puissance  of  heaven."45 

But  in  Sartre's  work,  God  is  deliberately  and  doctrinally  omitted  from 

44     Aeschylus,  op.  cit.,  p.  133. 
iS     Ibid.,  p.  147. 
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his  considerations,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  spirituality  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word.46  There  is,  however,  sincerity  and  conviction.  His 
atheism  is  of  a  fabric  with  his  doctrines  of  freedom  of  the  will  and  his 
creed  of  commitment.  "What  may  be  called  the  psychology  of  Sartre 
is  his  study  of  the  various  means  by  which  man  tries  to  evade  the 
necessity  of  choosing  and  creating  his  existence.  Man's  dream  is  to 
become  placidly  immobile  like  a  stone,  insensitive.  This  is  his  funda- 
mental cowardice,  his  desire  to  play  the  social  comedy  of  conformity, 
to  appear  before  all  other  men  as  one  of  them."47  The  philosopher's 
characters,  then,  must  be  especially  strong  to  counteract  the  natural 
tendency  toward  conformity.  Possibly  the  link  with  traditional  religion 
is  the  hardest  to  break  and  that  fact  may  account  for  the  apparent 
wavering. 

The  statement  made  about  the  classical  Orestes:  "Orestes  epito- 
mizes the  timeless  tragedy  and  triumph  of  man — the  hero  who 
struggles  to  a  divine  destiny  through  his  own  free  and  indomitable 
will"48  could  just  as  truly  be  said  of  the  modern  Orestes.  In  all  his 
plays,  Sartre  emphasizes  predicaments  in  which  the  characters  find 
themselves.  In  one  it  may  be  a  living  room  in  hell,  in  another  a  torture 
chamber;  in  Les  Mouches  it  is  the  plague  of  flies  in  Argos.  The 
analysis  of  characters  in  his  plays  is  limited  to  the  necessity  they 
feel  to  adapt  to  the  situation  or  to  make  a  choice.  "There  is  a  strong 
Corneillean  tradition  in  this  existentialist  theatre  where  will  power 
is  depicted  at  the  heart  of  stricture  and  suffering."49  In  Les  Mouches 
Orestes  is  faced  with  a  conflict  between  his  honesty  in  choosing  his 
own  course  and  the  pull  of  the  conventional  world,  represented  by 
Electra  and  Zeus,  as  it  tries  to  trap  and  distort  him. 

He  is  keenly  aware  of  the  "guilty  benightedness"  of  the  common 
herd  (le  salaud)  swine,  whose  "sin  takes  the  form  of  that  wilful 
unconsciousness  or  semi-consciousness  which  Sartre  calls  la  mauvaise 
foi  [bad  faith]."50  Orestes,  like  his  creator  Sartre,  finds  the  contingent 
overabundance  of  the  world  nauseating  rather  than  glorious.51  He 
has  much  of  Sartre's  la  nausee,  that  "sweetish  sort  of  disgust"52  for 
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the  world  and  its  easy  acceptance  of  dried-up  concepts  of  morality 
and  religion,  its  mauvaise  foi,  of  which  his  sister  Electra  is  the  chief 
exponent.  The  struggle  is  between  convention  and  honesty,  or  between 
sincerity  and  insincerity.  Orestes  is  depicted  as  a  man  who  avoids 
being  drawn  into  a  conventional  quicksand  of  the  status  quo.  He 
has  the  freedom  to  choose  to  fall  in  with  the  old  routine  of  fear  and 
superstition,  or  to  take  drastic  action  to  tear  away  these  bonds  from 
himself  and  his  people.  He  chooses  the  latter  and  becomes  a  free 
man,  committed  to  a  free  act  which  coincides  with  the  discovery  of 
reality.  He  experiences  solitude,  aloneness,  and  alienation  as  do  all 
Sartre's  characters.  There  is  anguish,  deep  anguish  in  this  commit- 
ment, this  awareness  of  his  freedom  and  his  contingency.  There  is 
despair  in  its  consequences.  He  is  outside  society;  he  has  lost  his 
human  dignity.  However,  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  rest  of  human- 
ity either  literally  or  spiritually  may  have  a  positive  value.  It  may 
be  at  least  a  step  away  from  the  mauvaise  foi  toward  sincerity;  it  may 
preserve  the  freshness  of  the  project  and  draw  away  from  the  ossified 
rigidity  of  bourgeois  convention.53  Sartre  does  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  system  of  philosophy  which  assures  man  of  enduring  comfort, 
security,  and  peace.  But  Orestes'  aloneness  and  despair  are  soothed 
by  his  determination  to  assume  his  responsibility  as  a  human  being, 
to  join  with  some  cause.  He  has  made  a  choice;  he  has  acted;  he 
has  "projected"  himself.  His  existence  has  become  essence;  he  has 
become  a  free  man — an  existentialist. 

63    Ibid.,  p.  18. 


THE  WORLDS  OF  ANDR£  MAUROIS1 
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Andre  Maurois,  perhaps  the  most  translated  and  read  French  author 
of  the  twentieth  century,  enjoys  an  immense  international  public.  His 
titles  appear  in  all  of  the  world's  major  languages.  In  the  early  thirties, 
his  biography  of  Queen  Victoria's  Prime  Minister,  Disraeli,  was  a 
best-seller  and  a  Book-of-the  Month  Club  selection  in  America.  Even 
today  his  famous  lives  of  George  Sand,  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  Dumas, 
written  more  than  a  decade  ago,  sell  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Novels  he  wrote  forty  years  ago  continue  to  be 
commonly  read  in  Spain  and  Latin  America.  Well  known  in  Japan, 
highly  esteemed  in  Europe  and  French-speaking  Africa,  an  inter- 
preter for  France  in  England  and  America  and  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  in  his  own  country,  Andre  Maurois  claims  the  widest  possible 
renown  and  belongs  not  only  to  the  literary  tradition  of  France,  but 
above  all  to  the  universal  dimension  of  contemporary  letters. 

Maurois  merits  the  attention  of  a  large  audience  because  he  is 
also  an  exemplary  figure  who  has  forged  an  exemplary  existence  from 
which  less  exemplary  people  can  learn  much.2  The  life  of  this  author 
is  an  eighty-year  triumph  of  the  mind  and  of  art  over  the  formidable 
obstacles  of  everyday  life.  His  life  is  that  of  an  indefatigable  creative 
artist  and  thinker  who  refuses  to  permit  the  pains,  weakness,  and 
burdens  of  eight  decades  of  age  to  restrict  the  activity  of  the  mind 

and  the  pen. 

■*       *       * 

Our  biography  of  Andre  Maurois  opens  in  1870,  fifteen  years 
before  his  birth,  in  a  small  Alsatian  industrial  town  of  10,000  people 
called  Bischwiller,  near  the  great  city  of  Strasbourg.  Alsace  had  tradi- 
tionally been  the  tolerant  haven  for  important  concentrations  of  Jew- 
ish families.  There  lived  the  old  Jewish  families  of  the  Herzogs  (on 
his  father's  side)  and  the  Fraenkels  (on  his  mother's  side).  When 
Maurois'  father,  Ernest  Herzog,  married  his  mother,  Alice  Fraenkel, 


This  is  a  portion  of  the  text  of  a  public  lecture  delivered  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Language  and  Literature  Division  in  Apple  Theatre,  Susquehanna 
University,  March  7,   1965. 

One  of  his  finest  works  of  literary  criticism  is  on  the  theme  of  emulating 
exemplary  lives:   Destins  exemplaires  (Paris:   Plon,  1952). 
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he  became  one  of  the  managing  partners  of  her  family's  prosperous 
wool  mill  of  400  employees.  In  1870,  with  the  stunning  defeat  of  the 
French  forces  by  the  armies  of  Bismarck,  all  of  Alsace — and  even 
Lorraine — forcibly  became  part  of  Germany.  Not  until  1918,  did 
France  regain  her  two  easternmost  provinces.  The  Herzogs  and 
Fraenkels,  refusing  to  become  German  citizens  and  perhaps  also  fear- 
ful of  antisemitism  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors,  decided  to  liquidate 
their  wool  mill  and  to  move  into  the  heart  of  France.  With  their  400 
employees  and  some  2,000  of  the  employees'  dependents,  the  two 
families  installed  themselves  in  the  unpicturesque  little  milltown  of 
Elbeuf,  located  only  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  beautiful 
Norman  capital  and  cathedral  city  of  Rouen.  At  Elbeuf  the  new 
wool  mill  prospered  and  even  grew. 

On  July  26,  1885,  a  son  named  Emile  Saloman  Wilhelm  Herzog 
was  born  to  Alice  and  Ernest  Herzog.  This  son  was  later  to  be  known 
to  the  world  by  his  pseudonym,  Andre  Maurois.  According  to  his 
celebrated  memoirs,  entitled  in  English,  /  Remember,  I  Remember, 
the  author  enjoyed  a  happy,  uneventful  childhood.  His  parents  were 
decent,  sober,  honest,  faithful,  respectable,  hard-working,  and  color- 
less people.  Theirs  was  a  household  of  "pudeur,"  to  use  their  son's 
term:  that  is,  the  home-life  was  characterized  by  an  unusual  degree 
of  reserve,  discretion,  and  fear  of  being  brutally  frank.  They  pre- 
ferred not  to  discuss  delicate  questions,  not  to  say  things  that  might 
embarrass  or  hurt  others.  Better  not  to  discuss  a  difficult  topic  than 
to  disturb  the  placidity  of  daily  existence  by  too  much  candor.  This 
theme  of  "pudeur"  or  of  silence  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
literature  of  Maurois.  What  is  essential  in  his  books  is  not  always 
to  be  found  in  the  written  expression;  often  the  spaces  between  words 
and  sentences  are  more  eloquent  than  what  is  printed.  The  novels 
of  Maurois  are  almost  frighteningly  impressive  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  leaps  from  topic  to  topic,  paragraph  to  paragraph,  and 
straddles  the  most  surprisingly  empty  ellipses.  His  works  can  often  be 
described  as  the  interplay  of  large  white  spaces  and  sparse  black  words. 
In  the  early  masterpiece,  The  Silences  of  Colonel  Bramble,  the  hero  is 
a  taciturn  British  officer  who  expresses  more  by  gesture  or  meaningful 
silence  than  by  the  few  words  he  allows  himself  to  utter.  And  in  the 
novel,  L'Instinct  du  bonheur,  a  happy  marriage  is  saved  only  because  a 
husband,  who  has  discovered  a  past  infidelity  on  the  part  of  his  wife, 
decides  never  to  confront  her  at  all  on  this  issue. 

Though  there  were  no  exciting  dramas  in  the  childhood  of  Emile 
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Herzog,  he  always  remembered  one  significant  lesson  learned  from 
his  parents'  upbringing  of  their  offspring,  a  lesson  that  was  to  become 
the  basic  credo  of  his  philosophy  of  life  and  is  summarized  in  Ce  que 
je  crois  (This  I  Believe)  :  His  parents  taught  by  example,  not  by 
overt  preaching.  They  led  an  upright  existence  themselves  and  expected 
their  children  to  learn  by  imitation  and  not  by  precept.  At  the  center 
of  Maurois'  philosophy  is  his  unshaken  faith  in  the  human  act  itself, 
rather  than  in  the  sermon.  What  matters  most  is  what  we  do  and 
accomplish,  not  what  we  say  we  wish  to  do  or  to  accomplish.  One 
does  not  declare  that  it  is  good  to  create;  one  simply  creates.  It  is 
through  fundamental  honesty  that  parents  teach  honesty  to  their 
sons  and  daughters,  and  not  through  endless  sermons  on  how  to 
lead  a  virtuous  life.  Later,  Maurois,  the  biographer,  was  to  select 
the  subjects  of  his  biographies  from  among  those  heroes  who  were 
essentially  not  "talkers,"  but  "doers,"  men  of  action:  the  French 
soldier-conqueror  of  North  Africa,  Marshall  Lyautey;  the  explorer- 
entrepreneur  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  peripatetic  King  Edward  VII.  And 
he  was  to  prefer  to  write  the  life  of  a  Lord  Byron  or  of  a  Victor 
Hugo,  who  led  heroic  existences,  to  that  of  a  Mallarme  or  of  a 
Baudelaire,  whose  lives  were  more  inner-directed.  With  force  and 
clarity  Maurois  enunciates  his  philosophy  of  action  in  the  work,  Dia- 
logues sur  le  commandement  (Dialogues  on  Command) . 

Emile  Herzog's  education  took  shape  primarily  in  two  schools, 
the  Petit  Lycee  in  his  hometown  of  Elbeuf,  and  the  celebrated  Lycee 
Corneille  in  nearby  Rouen.  In  the  former,  he  learned  Latin,  French, 
and  mathematics,  and  graduated  first  in  his  class.  Being  first  in  every- 
thing proved  to  be  both  a  boon  and  a  bane  in  his  existence.  He 
seemed  then — as  row — to  be  endowed  with  an  almost  inhuman 
facility:  with  little  or  no  apparent  effort  he  succeeds  in  being  first 
in  almost  everything  he  undertakes.  But  it  is  in  the  Lycee  Corneille — 
the  distinguished  secondary  institution  which  produced  Flaubert, 
author  of  Madame  Bovary,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  perhaps  the  greatest 
short-story  writer  of  all  time,  the  great  French  tragedian  Corneille, 
and  the  famous  painter  of  realism,  Gustave  Courbet — that  the  young 
Herzog's  education  really  flowered.  As  a  high  school  lad,  he  was 
short,  thin,  meager,  and  afflicted  with  a  slightly  deviated  vertebral 
column.  But  physical  puniness  did  not  deter  him.  He  decided  that, 
in  spite  of  his  handicaps,  he  would  win  first  prize  for  athletic  prow- 
ess. Already  first  in  book-learning,  he  set  about  to  do  supplementary 
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body  exercises  and  bit  by  bit,  after  a  long  uphill  struggle,  did  manage 
to  win  first  prize  in  gymnastics. 

Every  day  the  young  man  from  Elbeuf  took  the  quaint  local  train 
from  Elbeuf  to  Rouen  to  attend  his  secondary  classes.  Rising  at  five 
in  the  morning  in  order  to  be  on  the  train  before  six,  he  seemingly 
adored  the  hour-long  ride  to  school;  it  afforded  him  a  chance  to  glance 
once  again  at  his  homework  and  to  chat  with  fellow  classmates  forced 
to  share  this  morning  ordeal.  But  of  what  importance  is  this  anecdote? 
It  was  precisely  then  and  there  that  Maurois  developed  the  life-long 
habit  of  producing  his  finest  work  during  a  rigorous  matinal  schedule. 
While  others  were  still  asleep,  he  was  at  work  writing  and  correcting 
his  manuscripts,  many  of  whose  best  pages  were  composed  between 
eight  and  ten  in  the  morning.  Even  today,  his  morning  hours  are 
sacredly  preserved  by  his  well-disciplined  servants  who,  helped  by 
heavy  doors,  thick  carpeting,  and  the  absence  of  a  telephone  near 
his  workroom,  conspire  to  protect  him  from  even  the  most  urgent 
business  of  the  outside  world  until  the  luncheon  gong  has  sounded 
at  one  in  the  afternoon.  Besides,  the  daily  ride  in  the  rickety  train 
between  Elbeuf  and  Rouen  figures  in  many  poignant  passages  in 
one  of  his  best-known  novels,  Le  Cercle  de  famille  (Family  Circle). 
As  an  adolescent,  Andre  Mourois  learned  to  function  like  a  methodical 
clock,  so  that  his  career  as  a  writer  is  marked  by  the  most  careful 
arrangement  of  time  and  by  the  efficient  use  of  the  morning  hours. 
The  story  of  Andre  Mourois  is  not  that  of  the  impassioned  artist  who 
composes  only  when  under  the  hallucinating  spell  of  inspiration; 
rather  it  is  that  of  the  calculating  writer  who  creates  only  because 
and  when  he  has  decided  to  create. 

1901  is  the  pivotal  year  in  the  educational  evolution  of  Emile 
Herzog.  It  was  then  that  he  underwent  his  senior  experience  in  his 
"annee  de  philosophic,"  the  year  when  philosophy  is  the  principal 
subject  to  be  studied.  And  his  professor  of  philosophy  was  none  other 
than  the  world-renowned  philosopher,  Emile  Chartier,  known  pub- 
licly under  the  pen-name  of  Alain.  The  latter  overwhelmed  the  entire 
life  of  the  impressionable  disciple.  One  can  safely  state  that  not  one 
of  Maurois'  later  books  is  devoid  of  citations  by  and  references  to 
his  great  teacher.  In  fact,  Maurois  has  never  succeeded  in  overcom- 
ing the  thrill  of  his  experience  as  a  pupil  of  Alain.  One  of  Maurois' 
finest  volumes  is  devoted  to  the  systematic  explanation  of  the  unsyste- 
matic and  complex  philosophy  of  this  thinker:  Alain  (Paris:  Galli- 
mard,  1950). 
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What  did  the  receptive  pupil  learn  from  the  inspiring  teacher? 
He  learned  to  seek  Truth  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  that  hamper 
us  in  this  search.  He  learned  to  reach  out  for  Verity  by  circumventing 
the  blinding  passions  of  fear,  superstition,  prejudice,  hate,  and  jealousy. 
He  learned  how  to  focus  with  the  fullest  possible  capacity  his  power 
of  will  and  reason  so  as  to  control  all  instinct  and  passions  that  blind 
and  distort  our  reactions  to  reality.  Like  his  parents,  Alain  taught 
Maurois  to  do  and  to  act,  and  not  to  squander  his  energy  stating  in 
advance  what  he  wished  to  do  or  how  he  wished  to  act.  Maurois 
soon  realized  that  by  struggling  indefatigably  against  all  hindrances, 
the  human  will  could  vanquish  most  of  them.  The  prolonged  career 
of  Andre  Maurois  is  concrete  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  Alain's 
teaching.  Maurois  never  feared  to  plunge  into  the  most  burdensome 
literary  project.  "Difficulty  is  itself  a  challenge,"  he  proclaims  in  the 
preface  of  his  biography  of  Sir  Alexander  Fleming,  the  co-discoverer 
of  penicillin.3  Always  the  courageous  Maurois  seems  victoriously  to 
have  come  out  of  the  melee,  a  melee  which  might  have  prevented  lesser 
writers  from  accomplishing  their  goals. 

Once  again,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  secondary  education  at  the 
Lycee  Corneille,  young  Herzog  graduated  with  the  first  prize  in 
philosophy.  Alain  had  taught  him  well. 

Now  the  graduate  faces  the  age-old  question:  What  should  he 
do  to  earn  his  livelihood?  Maurois  dreamed  of  becoming  a  pedagogue 
and  desired  to  apply  for  admission  in  the  most  competitive  institute 
of  higher  learning  in  France,  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  of  Paris, 
the  training  ground  for  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  French 
intellectual  world.  But  his  counsellor,  Alain,  emphatically  cautioned 
him  against  this  overly  obvious  move.  Citing  the  young  man's  "danger- 
ous facility,"  and  the  fact  that  he  seemed  to  accomplish  things  too 
effortlessly,  the  philosopher  insisted  that  the  Ecole  Normale  was  too 
scholarly,  too  bookish,  too  far  removed  from  the  vibrant  mainstream 
of  life.  There,  Alain  predicted,  Emile  Herzog  would  develop  into 
just  another  great  teacher.  He  would  imitate  the  sophisticated  trends 
of  the  overly  sophisticated  Paris,  follow  the  conventional  currents  and 
fads  of  the  academic  and  intellectual  scene.  This  seemed  too  simple. 
The  master  challenged  him  to  "Struggle  and  suffer,  and  watch  others 
struggling  and  suffering."4  The  obedient  pupil  obeyed.  Alain  ordered 

8     The   Life    of   Sir   Alexander   Fleming,    trans.    Gerard    Hopkins,    (London: 

Penguin  Books,  1959),  p.   12. 
4     Portrait  d'un  ami  qui  s'appelait  moi,    (Namur:    Wesmael-Charlier,    1959). 

Maurois  describes  Alain's  advice  on  pp.   21-22. 
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him  to  enter  his  father's  wool  mill,  to  work  his  way  up  the  ladder 
in  the  enterprise,  from  lowly  apprentice  to  the  highest  executive,  to 
work  side  by  side  with  the  laborer  and  the  boss,  to  understand  the 
causes  of  employees'  discontent,  to  fathom  the  sources  of  friction  be- 
tween management  and  labor. 

But  first  Herzog  completed  a  Licence  es  lettres  degree  at  the 
Universite  de  Caen,  again  with  honorable  mention.  Then  he  owed  his 
country  a  year  of  military  service.  In  the  army  the  frail  lad  fortified 
himself  for  the  later  rigors  of  life  and  became  much  more  robust 
physically. 

Following  his  year  of  military  service  he  finally  adhered  to  Alain's 
admonitions  and  entered  the  family's  wool  mill.  Here  was  a  new 
world:  the  steady  hum  of  the  looms  and  weaving  machines,  the  noise 
of  the  loading  platforms  and  workshops,  the  unrest  of  labor,  and  the 
struggle  of  management  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  investments  in  time, 
money,  and  work.  It  is  this  period  of  life  that  later  was  to  reverberate 
in  his  early  novel,  Bernard  Quesnay,  one  of  the  most  realistic  depic- 
tions of  life  within  a  factory  ever  composed  by  a  Frenchman. 

Like  his  hero,  Balzac,  who  a  century  earlier  lived  in  the  business- 
world,  observing  ordinary  business  men  at  work,  while  at  the  same 
time  nurturing  within  himself  the  dream  of  becoming  a  famous  novel- 
ist, Maurois,  the  industrialist,  really  only  marked  time.  Quickly  he 
rose  through  the  ranks  and,  upon  his  father's  retirement,  was  named 
director  of  the  establishment.  Not  content  merely  to  be  a  successful 
administrator  in  charge  of  an  organization  of  hundreds  of  men,  he 
would  return  home  every  evening  to  dream  of  literature  and  read 
voraciously  such  solid  French  masterpieces  as  the  works  of  Balzac, 
Stendhal,  George  Sand,  and  Montaigne.  His  two  heroes  in  Bernard 
Quesnay  undergo  a  profound  crisis  of  conscience,  torn  between  the 
desire  to  continue  as  successful  men  of  action  and  industry  and  the 
dream  of  becoming  eminent  literary  artists. 

1912  was  another  fateful  year.  During  a  brief  vacation  that  year 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Emile  Wilhelm  Herzog  found  himself  dining 
in  a  hotel  restaurant,  when  abruptly  he  glanced  up  from  his  plate  to 
gaze  into  the  mysteriously  captivating  eyes  of  the  most  beautiful  young 
lady  he  had  ever  seen,  who  had  been  having  dinner  at  a  nearby 
table.  The  stunning  blonde,  the  incredibly  beautiful  Janine  de  Szym- 
kiewicz,  a  French  girl  of  Polish  descent,  took  possession  of  his  heart 
instantaneously.  The  romantic  marriage  with  a  Catholic  girl  from 
an  unstable  family  background  was  no  easy  matter  to  sell  to  his  con- 
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ventional,  unromantic  Jewish  parents.  In  the  end,  love  triumphed 
over  all  objections,  and  the  young  man  received  permission  to  marry 
Janine.  One  year  later,  his  daughter  Michelle  was  born.  We  stress 
this  romantic  episode,  for  it  serves  as  the  basis  for  much  of  Part  I 
of  Maurois'  most  celebrated  (and  perhaps  finest)  novel,  Climats 
(translated  into  English  under  the  title,  Climates  of  Love).  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  lovely,  flighty,  eternally  feminine  Odile  is  not  the  liter- 
ary incarnation  of  the  beautiful  Janine  de  Szymkiewicz? 

Marriage  is  no  match  for  the  callously  cruel  institution  of  war. 
With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1914,  and  with  the  invasion  of 
French  soil  once  again,  the  twenty-nine-year-old  Emile  Herzog  felt 
morally  compelled  to  leave  his  wife  and  child  in  order  to  enlist  in 
defense  of  his  country's  freedom.  At  the  enlistment  center,  he  was 
stunned  by  the  question  of  a  barking  sergeant:  "Have  you  ever 
studied  English?" 

"Yes,  in  high  school,"  stammered  the  astonished  enlistee. 

Before  he  could  complete  his  retort  by  explaining  that  his  was 
barely  a  rudimentary  reading  knowledge  of  English,  the  imperious 
officer  barked  back:  "Assigned  as  chief  interpreter  with  the  British 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  Flanders!" 

From  curious  twists  like  these  careers  are  made  and  broken.  This 
service  as  interpreter  for  the  British  was  to  have  a  significant  effect  in 
the  life  of  the  future  author.  First,  he  found  himself  thrust  into  the 
midst  of  British  military  life,  where  he  could  learn  to  appreciate  the 
traditional  British  virtues  of  stoicism,  courage,  a  special  kind  of  silence, 
and  a  subtle  sense  of  humor.  Secondly,  he  developed  such  a  fascina- 
tion for  things  English  that  he  devoted  much  of  his  postwar  profes- 
sional life  to  producing  books  of  all  sorts  on  their  mores  and  heroes. 
From  this  fascination  stem  books  like  these :  the  breezy,  but  unscholarly 
Ariel  or  The  Life  of  Shelley;  a  two-volume  biography  entitled  Don 
Juan  or  The  Life  of  Byron,  considered  by  many  critics  of  English 
poetry  as  the  finest  documented  life  of  this  poet;  The  Edwardians,  a 
genuine  masterpiece  which  blends  the  history  of  the  post-Victorian 
era  with  a  fascinating  character-study  and  biography  of  King  Edward 
VII;  many  short  lives  including  those  of  Dickens  and  Cecil  Rhodes, 
essays  on  Shakespeare  and  on  virtually  every  phase  of  British  litera- 
ture,5 volumes  of  criticism  on  British  literary  themes,  the  life  of  Dis- 


Maurois  has  become  so  universally  regarded  among  French  men  of  letters 
as  the  most  authoritative  source  on  Britain  that  the  Sorbonne  and  the  British 
Ambassador  jointly  selected  him  to  pronounce  the  official  allocution  com- 
memorating the  Shakespeare  anniversary  at  the  Universite  de  Paris  in  1964. 
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raeli,  a  work  many  believe  one  of  the  finest  biographies  ever  written 
and,  according  to  some,  Maurois'  all-time  masterwork;  and  an  in- 
credibly honest,  well-written  historical  treatise,  The  History  of  Eng- 
land, which  reads  like  an  adventure  novel  that  is  at  the  same  time 
the  product  of  a  scholar. 

Maurois'  attachment  to  the  British  Expeditionary  Forces  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  conduct  of  his  English  friends, 
to  record  their  comments  and  jokes,  to  take  notes  on  their  attitudes 
and  values  which  they  expressed  not  only  in  the  mess  halls  and 
barracks,  but  also  while  wallowing  in  the  bloodstained  mud  of  Flanders 
battlefields.  These  notes,  sketches,  and  caricatures  he  gathered  as  the 
basis  for  his  first  published  work,  The  Silences  of  Colonel  Bramble 
(1918),  a  work  which  recaptures  the  adventures  and  anecdotic  experi- 
ences of  his  hero,  Aurelle,  a  French  interpreter  attached  to  a  British 
military  unit  in  northeastern  France.  The  publisher,  Bernard  Grasset, 
immediately  accepting  the  manuscript,  advised  Emile  Wilhelm  Herzog 
to  adopt  a  pen-name.  Some  of  the  characterizations  in  The  Silences 
were  too  realistic  and  might  by  their  frankness  alienate  his  British 
soldier-friends.  So  he  adopted  the  name  of  Andre,  after  a  cousin 
who  had  recently  been  killed  in  battle,  and  Maurois,  the  euphonic 
name  of  a  village  near  his  garrison.  The  new  book  was  a  smash 
success.  Overnight  the  name  of  Andre  Maurois  flashed  forth  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel,  for  The  Silences  was  immediately  translated  into 
English.  So  huge  were  the  sales  that  the  publisher  asked  the  meteoric 
author  to  write  a  sequel.  Maurois  gladly  accepted.  Whereas  Les  Silences 
du  Colonel  Bramble  accentuates  the  reticence  of  the  hero,  the  second 
book,  entitled  The  Discourses  of  Doctor  O'Grady,  concerns  a  garrulous 
military  physician,  whose  verbose  speeches  deal  with  every  important 
aspect  of  human  life.6 

After  four  years  of  military  existence,  Maurois  returned  to 
Elbeuf,  hopeful  that  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  era  of 
Utopian  peace  which  everyone  expected  to  envelope  the  world,  his 
personal  life  with  Janine  would  continue  along  its  happy  path  of 
prewar  years.  Alas,  happiness  was  not  to  be  his  lot!  In  his  Memoires 
he  candidly  reveals  that  upon  returning  home  to  his  spouse,  he  dis- 
covered infidelities.  After  the  initial  horror  of  his  shock,  he  realized 
that  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world  he  adored  his  wife.  Vowing 


Maurois  never  quite  overcame  his  obsession  for  the  character  O'Grady,  and 
in  1950  he  published  the  New  Discourses  of  Doctor  O'Grady,  which  contain 
some  remarkably  stimulating  dialogues  on  important  questions  of  the  age  of 
atomic  power  and  the  computer  machine. 
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not  to  allow  the  hopefully  temporary  inconstancy  of  his  beloved  to 
shatter  his  life,  he  did  everything  possible  to  repair  and  rebuild  his 
marriage.  We  are  forced  to  mention  this  purely  private  matter,  for 
the  theme  of  L'Instinct  du  bonheur  {The  Instinct  for  Happiness) , 
one  of  Maurois'  most  unforgettable  novels,  concerns  the  discovery  by 
a  father  that  his  only  and  much  adored  child  is  not  his  own.  His 
love  for  his  wife,  his  own  common-sense  attitude  vis-a-vis  life,  his 
moderation  conspire  to  instill  in  him  an  indomitable  instinct  to 
preserve  at  all  costs  the  happiness  of  his  home,  even  if  it  means  sup- 
pressing bitter  pangs  of  personal  pride.  He  goes  so  far  in  attempting 
not  to  disturb  the  solidity  of  what  had  been  an  otherwise  very  success- 
ful marriage  that  he  refuses  even  to  discuss  the  matter  with  his  wife 
and  accepts  the  child  as  his  own.  Perhaps,  as  is  the  case  in  all  of 
his  novels,  there  is  more  than  a  grain  of  autobiographical  truth  in 
L'Instinct  du  Bonheur. 

Janine's  days  were  numbered.  Contracting  a  fatal  blood  infec- 
tion, the  beautiful  woman  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  leaving  behind 
her  three  young  children  and  a  profoundly  grief-stricken  husband.  At 
no  time  during  his  long  life  had  Andre  Maurois  suffered  a  more  pain- 
ful despondency.  He  even  considered  suicide.  But  after  months  of 
despair,  he  heard  within  him  the  voice  of  his  old  teacher,  Alain,  who 
taught  never  to  yield  to  the  forces  of  emotion,  never  to  surrender 
in  the  battle  of  life.  Happiness  is  the  prize  of  battle  which  one  gains 
only  after  a  courageous,  incessant  struggle  to  win.  One  of  Maurois' 
great  literary  themes,  which  recurs  again  and  again  in  his  short  stories, 
novels,  biographies,  and  essays,  is  that  of  the  necessity  of  suffering 
in  order  to  achieve  happiness.  Even  marital  bliss  never  results  auto- 
matically from  passion  alone.  One  must  zealously  work  in  order  to 
make  a  success  of  marriage  or  of  any  other  human  relationship.  Alain 
taught  him  that  one  cultivates  happiness  as  one  cultivates  a  garden 
of  flowers. 

In  1924,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  Maurois  renounced  the  man- 
agement of  his  family's  wool  mill,  and,  like  his  hero,  Antoine  Quesnay, 
he  left  the  life  of  action  to  devote  himself  to  the  inner  life  of  the  mind 
and  the  pen. 

In  France,  the  successful  writer  must  ultimately  leave  the  prov- 
inces and  establish  himself  in  Paris.  This  city — with  its  frenzied  array 
of  publishers,  bookstores,  museums,  concert-halls,  literary  salons, 
lectures,  and  libraries — represents  what  is  perhaps  the  richest  concen- 
tration of  cultural  forces  in  western  civilization.   Maurois  could  not 
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resist  the  magnetic  attraction  of  the  capital,  and  soon  after  giving 
up  his  life  as  an  industrialist  he  settled  there  permanently. 

The  publisher  Bernard  Grasset,  interested  in  promoting  the 
brilliant  career  of  his  young  writer,  had  insisted  that  Maurois  come 
out  of  the  shell  of  his  mourning  for  Janine.  He  sought  to  draw  him 
into  the  world  of  arts  and  letters,  hoping  that  this  stimulating  society 
would  somewhat  sublimate  his  bereavement.  One  day  Grasset  took 
Maurois  to  the  literary  salon  of  Mme  Simone  de  Caillavet,  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  celebrated  Mme  Armand  de  Caillavet — famous  in 
international  high  society  as  the  lady-friend  who  had  inspired  the 
Nobel-Prize  winner  Anatole  France  to  write  some  of  his  best-known 
works.  Parenthetically,  we  should  note  that  the  salon  of  Mme  Armand 
de  Caillavet  is  one  of  those  which  serve  as  the  inspiration  for  the 
great  salon-scenes  in  Proust's  In  Remembrance  of  Things  Past.  Simone 
de  Caillavet's  mother  too,  Jeanne  Pouquet,  was  the  young  lady 
Marcel  Proust  claimed  to  have  loved  more  than  any  other,  and  she 
too  appears  in  his  vast  novel,  mainly  in  the  guise  of  Gilberte  Swann. 
Her  daughter,  Simone,  as  a  young  girl,  is  undoubtedly  the  model 
for  Proust's  Mile  de  Saint-Loup.  Simone's  father,  Gaston  de  Caillavet, 
was  the  celebrated  writer  who  collaborated  in  so  many  plays  with 
Robert  de  Flers.  The  plays  of  Flers  et  Caillavet  continue  to  be  pre- 
sented around  the  world.  But  this  is  not  all :  one  of  the  relatives  through 
marriage  of  Simone  de  Caillavet  was  none  other  than  the  author, 
Alexandre  Dumas  fils,  author  of  La  Dame  aux  camelias  (Camille). 
Maurois  found  himself  captivated  by  the  literary  atmosphere  in  which 
Simone  de  Caillavet  lived. 

Books  and  literature  flowed  through  the  veins  of  Simone  de 
Caillavet.  No  sooner  had  Grasset  introduced  Maurois  to  her  than 
she  knew  that  he  was  the  kind  of  man  of  letters  with  whom  she 
could  very  easily  share  her  life.  She  had  already  vowed  that  she 
would  devote  herself — after  a  recently  annulled  and  unsuccessful 
marriage  with  a  Rumanian  diplomat — to  literature  in  the  same  way 
that  a  nun  consecrates  herself  to  religion.  Maurois  had  already  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  world-famous  writer.  Besides  Les  Silences  du 
Colonel  Bramble  and  Les  Discours  du  Docteur  O' Grady,  he  had 
authored  two  novels,  Ni  Ange  ni  bete  (Neither  an  Angel,  Nor  a  Beast) 
and  Bernard  Quesnay.  Also,  he  had  already  received  acclaim  for  his 
earliest  biography,  Ariel  or  the  Life  of  Shelley,  a  controversial  work 
which  forms  the  beginning  link  in  the  greatest  chain  of  biographies 
ever  written  by  any  single  author.  Thus,  after  a  year  of  courtship, 
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Simone  de  Caillavet  and  Andre  Maurois  were  married  in  the  tiny 
church  of  St.  Medard  d'Excideuil  in  the  ancient  province  of  Perigord. 
The  marriage  of  these  two  literary  figures  has  been  the  basis  for 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  husband-wife  collaborations  in  French 
literature.  While  Maurois  is  the  artist,  Madame  is  the  scholar,  the 
seeker  of  facts,  statistics,  and  documents,  who  tracks  down  the  sources 
at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  or  the  great  Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul 
Collection  in  Chantilly,  or  at  the  Police  Commissariat,  or  even  at  the 
Morgue,  or  in  the  attics  and  cellars  of  old  chateaux  and  museums.  As 
a  hobby — and  an  expensive  one — she  collects  the  autographed  letters 
of  great  men  and  women.  Hers  is  one  of  the  finest  privately  held 
epistolary  collections  anywhere,  containing  a  veritable  mine  of  letters 
by  George  Sand,  Balzac,  Musset,  Dumas  pere  and  fils,  Hugo,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  figures  of  literary,  artistic,  political,  and  artistocratic 
life  in  France  and  elsewhere.  This  vast  collection  was  to  serve  the 
future  biographer  well.  Besides  aiding  her  husband  in  the  documenta- 
tion of  his  histories  and  biographies,  she  types  the  successive  versions 
of  his  numerous  manuscripts.  Her  magnificent  family  Chateau  d'Essen- 
dieras  in  Perigord  (southwestern  France)  and  the  surrounding  country- 
side figure  prominently  in  the  books  of  Andre  Maurois. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  point  out  that  Part  II  of  Maurois' 
novel,  Climats,  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  Part  I  and 
Janine,  is  essentially  the  fictional  and  literary  rendition  of  this  second 
marriage. 

The  period  of  their  marriage,  which  has  prolonged  itself  to  the 
present,  is  one  of  exceptional  literary  fertility.  Between  1935  and 
World  War  II,  Andre  Maurois  wrote  three  important  novels:  Climats, 
Cercle  de  Famille,  and  L'Instinct  du  Bonheur.  He  wrote  also  his 
History  of  England  and  six  truly  remarkable  biographies:  Byron,  in 
two  volumes;  Disraeli;  Lyautey  (the  only  one  of  his  subjects  whom 
Maurois  had  known  personally)  ;  Tourgueniev  (the  result  of  a  series 
of  public  lectures)  ;  Edward  VII  et  son  temps;  Rene  ou  la  Vie  de 
Chateaubriand,  a  work  which  points  to  the  massive  biographical  pro- 
ductions which  Maurois  was  to  compose  after  World  War  II.  Each 
of  these  biographies  has  seemed  successively  more  scholarly,  more 
substantial,  better  written.  Each  has  known  international  audiences 
immediately  upon  being  rendered  into  the  many  languages  of  the 
world. 

Elected  to  the  Academie  Frangaise  in  1939,  Andre  Maurois  thus 
became  one  of  the  celebrated  "forty  immortals"  and  was  accorded 
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the  highest  honor  the  organized  French  literary  world  can  bestow 
upon  a  writer.  Knighted  by  the  Legion  of  Honor,  he  holds  honorary 
doctorates  from  Oxford  and  Princeton,  where  he  served  as  Visiting 
Professor  during  the  thirties,  from  St.  Andrew's  University  in  Scot- 
land, from  the  University  of  Lima  in  Peru,  and  from  the  University 
of  Maryland,  which  is  the  most  recent  institution  to  have  bestowed 
upon  him  the  title  of  Doctor  honoris  causa  in  special,  impressive  serv- 
ices held  in  the  ancient  hall  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg  in 
West  Germany. 

Maurois  has  made  many  lecturing  tours,  criss-crossing  many 
times  the  United  States  and  Canada,  South  America,  the  British  Isles, 
Europe  and  Africa,  the  Mediterranean  basin.  In  Paris,  he  has  been 
a  member  of  more  prize  juries  and  committees  than  any  other  author 
of  our  age.  To  mention  a  few:  Maurois  has  served  as  Director  of 
the  Committee  for  the  Cannes  Film  Festival;  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale;  he  serves  on  the  prize 
jury  for  the  Prix  du  Prince  de  Monaco;  he  is  one  of  the  Committee 
of  Readers  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise;  he  is  president  of  the  largest 
society  to  promote  friendship  between  France  and  the  United  States. 
The  exact  opposite  of  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  who  recently  declined  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  order  to  remain  free  of  institutional  affiliations,  Andre 
Maurois  has  always  revered  the  most  distinguished  learned  societies 
and  organizations  and  has,  therefore,  never  hesitated  to  join  them  and 
to  help  them  in  their  direction  when  he  sincerely  believed  their 
causes  worthy. 

Even  when  he  appeared  to  stand  at  the  pinnacle  of  success,  his 
books  read  on  every  continent  of  the  world,  his  name  listed  in  asso- 
ciation with  some  of  the  most  venerable  societies,  the  recipient  of 
more  honors,  titles,  and  degrees  than  perhaps  any  other  twentieth- 
century  author,  even  then  his  productive  life  was  only  beginning.  The 
years  following  the  second  great  war  were  to  mark  the  start  of  an 
incredibly  prodigious  literary  production. 

When  war  again  rocked  the  civilized  world  in  1939,  Maurois 
enlisted  immediately.  This  time  he  was  assigned  to  serve  with  the 
armed  services  information  agency.  In  1940,  when  the  undermanned, 
under-equipped,  and  unprepared  French  and  British  armies  collapsed 
before  the  Luftwaffe  and  blitzkrieg  of  Nazi  Germany,  the  Jewish-born 
author,  who  had  already  acquired  the  reputation  as  one  of  Hitler's 
bitterest  enemies,  (he  had  authored  a  series  of  stinging  articles  critical 
of  the  Nazi  regime  during  the  thirties),  had  no  choice  but  to  leave 
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France  as  quickly  as  possible.  First  he  went  to  Britain,  then  later  to 
the  United  States,  where  he  lived  in  exile  in  New  York  City  and 
with  Fernand  Leger,  the  painter,  and  Darius  Milhaud,  the  composer, 
at  the  Maison  Francaise  of  Mills  College  in  Oakland,  California. 
For  a  time  he  also  taught  a  course  on  Balzac  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  City.  From  Maine  to  California  and  from  the  Canadian 
frontier  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  delivered  lecture  after  lecture, 
trying  to  explain  to  American  audiences  the  real  causes  for  the 
collapse  of  the  French  armies  in  1940.  He  participated  in  various 
programs  designed  to  collect  funds  for  French  war  relief  groups. 
According  to  his  journals  of  the  period,  this  four-year  exile  was  one 
of  the  saddest  times  of  his  life;  while  his  American  friends  received 
him  with  typical  warmth,  he  read  each  day  in  the  papers  of  the  agonies 
undergone  by  his  people  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 

Maurois  had  learned  never  to  be  totally  victimized  by  despair. 
So  he  continued  to  write  and  to  do  research  for  proposed  works.  Fie 
spent  the  years  in  America  composing  his  memoirs  and  completing  a 
two-volume  History  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
histories  of  our  country  ever  written,  a  work  which  is,  in  fact,  so 
well  written  precisely  because  it  is  the  finished  product  of  a  mature, 
poised  artist.  He  wrote  also  the  History  of  France,  so  that  his  three 
works  on  England,  America,  and  France  form  a  trilogy  of  the  histories 
of  the  three  greatest  liberal  democracies  in  the  western  world.  Finally, 
he  took  advantage  of  his  American  sojourn  to  write  a  major  novel, 
Terre  promise  (translated  as  Woman  Without  Love),  a  penetrating 
psychological  analysis  of  frigidity  and  passion  in  the  woman  of  today. 

When  France  was  liberated  in  1945,  Maurois  and  his  wife 
returned  to  Paris.  Their  lovely  Paris  suburban  apartment,  whose  large 
windows  open  onto  the  tree-lined  Boulevard  Maurice  Barres  and  the 
verdant  Bois  de  Boulogne,  they  found  in  shambles.  The  nephew  of 
Goering,  who  had  lived  in  the  residence  during  the  occupation,  de- 
stroyed, mutilated,  or  stole  many  of  the  objects  that  had  comprised 
one  of  the  best  private  collections  of  books,  objets  d'art,  paintings, 
furniture,  and  tapestries  in  France.  Those  were  bleak  days.  But  remem- 
bering the  precepts  of  Alain,  he  and  his  wife  began  to  forge  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  old  a  new  existence.  Today,  their  Neuilly  residence 
has  been  restored,  and  no  author  creates  works  in  a  more  attractive 
setting. 

Life  continues  to  flow.  During  the  twenty  years  since  the  second 
great  war  Maurois  has  written  masterpiece  after  masterpiece,   each 
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of  which  immediately  found  its  way  into  the  bookstores  and  libraries 
around  the  world.  Each  of  the  postwar  biographies  is  considered  one 
of  the  definitive  works  on  the  subject.  A  la  recherche  de  Marcel  Proust 
{The  Biography  of  Proust)  stands  out  for  the  numerous  never-before- 
published  documents  used  by  the  biographer  to  shed  new  light  on 
Proust.  Lelia  or  the  Life  of  George  Sand  at  last  paints  this  influential 
woman-writer  not  as  an  ogress  who  devoted  herself  to  the  seduction 
of  innocent  men,  but  rather  as  a  sincere  woman  searching  for  the 
absolute  through  love,  who  inspired  creative  artists  to  produce  their 
best  work.  Olympio  or  the  Life  of  Victor  Hugo  captures  both  the 
titanic  and  the  pathetic  facets  of  this  complex  heroic  figure.  In  Les 
Trois  Dumas  (The  Titans),  Maurois  masterfully  depicts  in  a  single 
flowing  curve  three  generations  of  unique  men:  Dumas  grand-pere, 
Dumas  pere,  and  Dumas  fils.  In  his  Life  of  Sir  Alexander  Fleming  he 
applies  the  technique  of  an  artist-biographer  to  portray  the  story 
behind  the  discovery  of  penicillin.  Adrienne  or  the  Life  of  Madame 
de  Lafayette  is  an  unusual  biography,  for  in  it  Maurois  elects  to  study 
the  adventures  of  the  great  hero  of  the  American  and  French  Revolu- 
tions, Gilbert  de  Lafayette,  through  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  Adrienne. 
At  this  very  moment  the  French  literary  world  awaits  eagerly  the 
book  which  the  eighty-year-old  biographer  has  been  carefully  writing 
for  several  years,  and  on  which  he  has  been  meditating  for  a  life- 
time: Promethee  ou  la  Vie  de  Balzac  (Prometheus  or  the  Life  of  Bal- 
zac) .  Since  the  war  he  has  written  a  single  novel  on  the  theme  of  an 
aging  writer's  last  fling  at  romance:  The  Roses  of  September.  And 
with  brilliance  and  incisiveness,  in  two  volumes  of  literary  criticism, 
De  La  Bruyere  a  Proust  and  De  Proust  a  Camus,  he  probes  the  liter- 
ary works  of  others.  Finally,  he  managed  to  write  two  volumes  that 
resemble  a  personal  journal:  Portait  of  a  Friend  whose  Name  is  Me 
and  Choses  nues  (Bare  Things) . 

Andre  Maurois  continues  to  work  hard  and  manages  to  fill  his 
moments  with  as  many  meaningful  experiences  as  possible.  He  still 
has  intentions  of  completing  a  third  and  fourth  volume  of  his  Mcmoires 
— and  perhaps,  if  time  permits,  another  novel.  For  time  for  him  is 
a  frighteningly  precious  commodity.  Physically  robust,  mentally  acute, 
he  gives  many  a  more  youthful  man  an  inferiority  complex. 

As  an  artist  he  is  a  painter  supreme  of  the  mundane  society  he 
himself  knew  and  observed.  His  is  a  kind  of  realism  that  depicts  with 
precision  not  the  squalid  and  the  degenerate  world  of  Emile  Zola  and 
the  Naturalists,  but  rather  the  elevated  social  set  of  writers,  acade- 
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micians,  ambassadors,  government  officials,  noblemen,  artists,  profes- 
sors, industrialists,  publishers,  rectors,  and  great  ladies.  In  his  novels 
and  short  stories  Maurois  manifests  a  tendency  to  analyze  as  a 
psychologist  and  moralist  the  foibles  of  human  conduct,  especially 
man-woman  amorous  relationships  and  the  subtle  rapports  that  bind 
parents  to  children,  and  vice  versa. 

Maurois  the  stylist  knows  how  to  narrate  a  story  in  his  inimitable 
fashion.  At  all  times  his  style  is  concise,  rapid,  above  all  lucid  to  the 
point  of  being  transparent.  No  writer  is  more  obsessed  with  the 
passion  for  clarity  and  brevity. 

As  a  biographer  and  historian  he  has  literally  established  the 
standard  many  seek  to  equal.  He  manifests  an  uncanny  ability  to 
fuse  scholarly  documentation  with  the  deft  stylistics  of  a  master-writer 
of  fiction.  While  faithfully  recounting  the  life  of  a  heroic  figure,  he 
creates  powerful  visual  scenes,  stirring  dramatic  effects,  vivid  dialogues, 
and  irresistible  tensions. 

As  a  human  being  he  is  one  of  the  most  sought-after  personalities 
in  the  Paris  social  world.  Many  of  his  afternoons  and  evenings  he 
spends  at  embassy  receptions  and  dinners,  lecturing  before  faculty 
and  student  convocations,  dining  with  internationally  celebrated  figures 
of  stage  and  screen,  the  arts,  government,  business,  and  aristocracy.  But 
Maurois  is  never  too  busy  to  receive  on  Sunday  morning  the  most 
humble  student  or  the  most  obscure  college  professor  seeking  from 
him  information  on  some  contemporary  literary  topic. 

Such  is  the  exemplary  life  of  Andre  Maurois,  a  life  in  which 
relaxation  coincides  with  hard  work,  a  life  in  which  the  protagonist 
never  permits  the  mind  to  grow  passive,  the  writing  hand  to  inactivate 
itself,  the  heart  to  be  aloof  before  a  single  flickering  emotion.  Recently, 
in  a  very  moving  self-portrait,  he  revealed  his  concern  for  time  which 
stubbornly  refuses  to  halt: 

I  must  say  that  I  do  not  consider  my  work  to  be  finished 
on  this  day.  At  the  moment  that  I  write  this  I  have  reached  an 
age  which  I  considered,  not  long  ago,  as  extreme  old  age  .  .  . 
I  have  corrections  left  to  do,  a  few  paragraphs  I  wish  to  add, 
and  I  tell  the  Overseer  of  our  laborious  dreams:  "Still  an  instant, 
sir  .  .  .  The  hour  has  not  yet  rung  .  .  ."  That  brings  to  mind,  I 
know,  the  famous  cry:  "Still  a  second,  Mr.  Executioner!"  But 
the  Overseer  is  no  executioner.  He  softens  our  last  evenings  and 
lets  us  have  the  illusion  of  a  certain  youthfulness  of  mind.  I 
retain  the  tenacious  and  undoubtedly  naive  hope  of  still  produc- 
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ing,  before  the  great  silence,  the  book  or  the  page  with  which  I 

shall  finally  be  satisfied.7 

And  so  the  life  of  Andre  Maurois  continues  to  unfold.  And  later 
will  inevitably  begin  the  afterlife  of  his  published  pages,  many  of 
which  will  continue  to  remind  posterity — as  they  do  his  readers  today 
— of  the  throbbing  heart,  the  steady  hand,  and  the  acute  mind  of  a 
man  who  was,  is,  and  will  be. 


Portrait  d'un  ami  qui  s'appelait  moi,  p.   123.  Trans,  by  J.  Kolbert. 


DEMOCRACY,  REPRESENTATION  AND 
JOHN  STUART  MILL 

M.  Susan  Power 
Susquehanna  University 

With  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  of  Baker  vs.  Carr  (369 
U.S.  186),  the  question  of  what  kind  of  representation  should  prevail 
in  America  has  come  to  the  fore  in  discussions  among  politically 
interested  citizens  and  scholars.  The  problem  of  how  much  and  what 
kind  of  participation  by  the  general  populace  is  necessary  for  a  govern- 
mental system  to  be  democratic  divides  Americans  into  proponents 
of  conservative  or  liberal  theories  of  representation.  Among  liberal 
political  thinkers  in  America  there  is  a  fundamental  division  between 
those  who  support  all  means  of  increasing  direct  mass  participation 
in  governmental  affairs,  as  typified  by  the  Progressive  and  Populist 
political  movements,  and  the  more  aristocratic  liberals  concerned 
primarily  with  the  protection  of  minority  rights.1 

John  Stuart  Mill's  Representative  Government  is  one  of  the  best 
known  statements  of  the  aristocratic  liberal  political  creed.  In  order 
to  illustrate  the  complex  nature  of  the  theoretical  aspects  of  repre- 
sentation, Mill's  book  will  be  examined  in  detail.  The  discussion  of 
Mill  centers  upon  his  ethical  and  psychological  case  for  representative 
government,  stressing  the  issues  involved  in  the  question  of  how  much 
direct  participation  by  the  general  populace  in  government  is  necessary 
to  justify  calling  that  government  rule  by  the  people.  The  analysis  of 
Mill  concentrates  upon  the  question  of  whether  an  ethical  defense  of 
popular  majoritarian  democracy  can  be  combined  with  a  representa- 
tive system  which  strives  to  protect  the  rights  of  minorities  and  intel- 
lectuals. Since  Mill  tried  to  solve  some  of  the  issues  separating  liberal 
groups  in  this  country  today,  the  question  of  whether  popular  mass 
democracy  and  a  more  aristocratic  liberalism  supporting  control  by  the 
expert  or  intellectual  can  be  effectively  reconciled  and  resolved  into  a 
third  position  is  of  interest  at  the  present  moment.  The  conclusion 
drawn  in  the  following  consideration  of  Mill's  work  is  that  his 
attempted  syncretism  was  a  failure,  that  real  rule  by  a  popular  majority 
is  essentially  different  from  real  rule  by  an  intellectual  elite. 

1     Cf.    Alfred    de    Grazia,    Public    and   Republic:    Political   Representation    in 
America  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1951). 
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Mill's  Representative  Government  can  be  divided  into  two  major 
sections.  The  first  part  contains  his  ethical  reasons  for  rejecting 
previous  definitions  of  a  good  government  system.  He  proposes  a 
reconciliation  of  contending  political  philosophies  by  offering  a  defini- 
tion of  a  good  government  based  on  the  social  and  political  goals  of 
intellectual  and  moral  progress.  Part  one  is  concluded  with  a  defense 
of  his  proposed  model  of  a  political  system  drawn  from  these  ethical 
criteria. 

It  follows,  that  to  be  judge  of  the  merits  of  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, an  ideal  must  be  constructed  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment most  eligible  in  itself,   that  is,  which,   if  the  necessary 
conditions  existed  for  giving  effect  to  its  beneficial  tendencies, 
would,  more  than  all  others,  favour  and  promote  not  some  one 
improvement,  but  all  forms  and  degrees  of  it.2 
Mill  bases  his  fundamental  maxims  of  political  morality  and  his  ethical 
defense  of  representative  government  on  psychological  generalizations 
about  the  nature  of  man.  He  also  considers  social  conditions  in  which 
representative  government  is  inapplicable,  and  the  means  for  making 
this  form  of  government  operative. 

He  then  constructs  a  series  of  historically  differentiated  societies 
ranging  from  the  barbarian  to  the  most  civilized.  He  concludes  that 
successful  implementation  of  the  ideally  best  form  of  government  re- 
quires the  attainment  of  a  certain  stage  of  historically  progressive, 
social  development. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  book,  Mill  proceeds  to  structure  his 
model  of  representative  government  by  means  of  a  propositional  defi- 
nition. There  follows  a  statement  of  its  chief  defects.  Then  Mill  pro- 
poses a  series  of  reforms  to  improve  the  original  model  of  representative 
government.  The  perfected  model  of  "representative  democracy"  in- 
cludes a  legislative  council  of  experts  to  write  legislation,  the  Hare 
system  of  proportional  representation,  plural  voting,  an  upper  chamber 
of  statesmen,  and  a  centralized  system  for  controlling  and  inspecting 
some  local  governmental  activities.  Mill  thus  hopes  a  consensus  con- 
cerning the  merits  of  this  perfected  model  could  be  promoted  among 
the  intellectual  classes.3  He  supposes  that  their  moral  influence  would 
be  greatly  increased  if  unanimity  could  be  obtained,  and  that  they 
should  use  their  combined  efforts  to  forward  the  actual  accomplish- 
ment of  his  model. 

Mill  assumes  that  a  properly  designed  government  can  so  operate 

2     John  Stuart  Mill,  Considerations  on  Representative  Government   (Chicago: 

Henry  Regnery  Company,  1961),  p.  46. 
1     Ibid.,  p.  v. 
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as  to  improve  the  intellectual  and  moral  capacities  of  individuals,  and 
that  environmental  and  social  conditions  can  be  so  arranged  as  to 
foster  individual  improvement.  Moreover,  he  believes  axiomatically 
that  conflict  or  antagonism  of  ideas  stimulates  intellectual  progress  and 
creative  and  original  thought.  Thus,  a  basic  problem  in  his  book  be- 
comes that  of  devising  a  form  of  government  to  promote  modern 
science,  progress,  and  continual  intellectual  improvement  which  would 
also  correspond  with  his  view  of  liberal  society  as  outlined  in  On 
Liberty.4  If  one  assumes  that  some  form  of  democracy  was  the  govern- 
mental form  towards  which  history  was  progressively  moving,  this 
problem  becomes:  How  is  democracy  to  be  so  constituted  as  to  pro- 
mote intellectual  progress,  the  chief  criterion  of  a  good  form  of  gov- 
ernment? 

Mill  had  asserted  previously  that  government  by  the  most  intelli- 
gent or  the  wisest  men  in  the  community  was  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment.5 Thus  his  intellectual  problem  also  includes  the  reconciliation  of 
government  by  the  most  intelligent  few  with  the  virtues  of  democracy 
or  rule  by  the  uninformed,  less  intelligent  masses.  In  1835,  Mill  had 
argued  that  democracy  did  not  mean  that  the  people  themselves  should 
govern.  The  one  and  only  danger  for  democracy  was  the  substitution 
of  delegation  for  representation.6 

The  decisive  issue  in  Representative  Government  is  whether  a 
democratic  system  of  government  can  exist  where  the  majority  does 
not  actually  govern;  whether  a  democratic  system  of  government,  de- 
fined as  actual  rule  by  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  can  be  synthesized 
with  or  be  treated  as  the  equivalent  of  a  representational  system  which 
does  not  provide  for  some  direct  institutional  connection  between  the 
rulers  and  the  masses  of  the  people.7  It  is  contended  that  Mill  never 
resolved  this  major  paradox  in  his  political  thought.  Mill  makes  a 
transition  from  his  ethically  defended  model  of  democracy,  involving 
actual  rule  by  the  whole  population,  to  a  defense  of  representative 
government  in  one  sentence  without  discussing  the  possibility  of  a 
fundamental  difference  in  form.  He  alters  his  original  definition  by 


Willmoore  Kendall,  "The  'Open  Society'  and  Its  Fallacies,"  The  American 
Political  Science  Review,  54  (December,  1960),  pp.  972-979. 
John  Stuart  Mill  "Tocqueville  on  Democracy  in  America,"  Essays  on  Politics 
and  Culture,  ed.  Gertrude  Himmelfarb   (New  York:   Doubleday  and  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  1962),  p.  210. 

Iris  Wessel  Mueller,  John  Stuart  Mill  and  French  Thought  (Urbana:  The 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  1956),  p.  153. 

Mill  does  not  consider  the  possibility  of  political  parties  providing  an  institu- 
tional arrangement  between  the  assembly  and  the  masses,  and  significantly 
his  model  makes  no  provision  for  them. 
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adding  attenuating  mechanisms  to  the  model  in  order  to  provide  some 
means  for  the  intelligent  few  to  prevail.  This  would  transform  the 
operational  working  of  his  model  from  actual  rule  by  the  many  or 
democracy  into  a  government  by  the  intellectual  few.  Mill  attempts 
to  resolve  this  critical  dilemma  by  asserting  that  in  the  last  resort  the 
majority  would  have  the  ultimate  power  of  controlling  the  intelligent 
few  by  removing  them  from  office.  Some  agree  that  continual  oper- 
ational rule  by  the  few  would  fundamentally  alter  the  governmental 
form,  if  democracy  is  defined  as  rule  by  the  majority. 

The  difficulty  stems  from  Mill's  use  of  two  definitions  of  de- 
mocracy. In  one  instance,  actual  rule  by  the  majority  is  deemed  the 
essential  democratic  characteristic,  whereas  in  the  other,  perfect  de- 
mocracy is  said  to  be  based  upon  equality.  Mill  tends  to  stress  majority 
rule  when  discussing  representative  government,  equality  when  speak- 
ing of  pure  democracy.  Any  possible  difference  between  a  system  of 
government  where  the  majority  prevails  and  a  system  founded  upon 
equality  as  the  chief  element  of  political  morality  is  not  explicitly  dis- 
cussed. As  his  book  progresses,  Mill  implicitly  assumes  that  representa- 
tive government  and  democracy  can  be  merged  into  what  he  calls 
"representative  democracy."  It  is  here  asserted  that  this  intellectual 
procedure,  basic  to  the  formulation  of  his  political  model,  may  be 
invalid.  A  representative  government  may  be  an  entirely  different 
governmental  form  from  a  democratic  one,  and  not  identical  with 
democracy.  If  there  is  no  direct  relationship  between  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  and  the  majority  of  the  legislative  assembly  that  governs, 
there  could  be  no  actual  rule  by  the  people,  if  democracy  is  defined 
as  real  rule  by  the  people.8 

Although  Mill  argues  that  "representative  democracy"  involving 
extensive  mass  participation  is  best;  however,  he  also  uses  the  phrase 
"good  government"  to  refer  to  direction  by  the  intelligent  few,  whose 
knowledge  is  presumed  to  be  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  ideal 
government.  He  assumes  that  the  intellectual  elite  of  the  country  is  the 
same  group  as  the  moral  elite.  Thus  Mill  chooses  to  ignore  the  changes 
introduced  by  the  development  of  the  Christian  tradition  in  the  cus- 
tomary meaning  of  the  words  "good  government."  Good  government 


Cf.  James  Hogan,  Election  and  Representation  (Oxford:  B.  H.  Blackwell, 
Ltd.,  Cork  University  Press,  1945),  pp.  133,  134,  115.  Hogan  argues  that 
extreme  theories  of  individualism  such  as  that  supposedly  held  by  Mill 
require  direct  democracy  and  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any  representational 
system.  "What  is  clear  is  that  any  theory  which  sets  itself  to  identify  ruler 
and  ruled  excludes  a  theory  of  representation,  since  it  is  impossible  to  see 
in  what  way  a  process  of  election  can  effect  such  a  substitution  or  transfer 
or  absorption  of  wills  as  the  theory  of  identification  supposes." 
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in  the  minds  of  most  Christian  philosophers  means  government  in  ac- 
cord with  Christian  religious  and  ethical  principles.  It  is  possible  for 
the  Christian  to  assert  that  a  democratic  government  may  be  a  good 
form  of  government  so  long  as  it  acts  in  accordance  with  Christian 
religious  principles.  Thus  it  is  possible  for  the  Christian  to  be  a  demo- 
crat also,  but  one  who  recognizes  the  priority  of  his  commitment  to 
Christian  religious  principles.  When  Mill  assumes  that  "good  govern- 
ment" equals  rule  by  the  most  intelligent  and  that  rational  intelligence 
is  deemed  the  chief  value,  an  ethical  defense  of  democratic  govern- 
ment (defined  as  rule  by  the  popular  majority)  becomes  extremely 
difficult. 

How  can  Mill  defend  democracy  as  a  good  form  of  government 
and  still  maintain  that  good  government  equals  rule  by  the  philosopher, 
the  intellectual,  and  the  expert,  or  assert  that  "good"  equals  the  ef- 
ficient or  the  utilitarian?  One  way  out  of  this  impasse  is  to  return  to 
a  classical  epistemological  differentiation  and  to  assert  that  the  kind 
of  knowledge  necessary  for  a  government  valuing  intelligence  or  ration- 
alism among  other  ends  is  practical,  in  contradistinction  to  theoretical, 
knowledge.  Involved  would  be  the  assumption  that  politics  is  a  matter 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  use  of  a  practical  kind  of  knowledge  which 
it  is  possible  for  the  average  man  to  acquire  with  sufficient  ability  to 
justify  turning  control  over  to  the  representatives  of  the  masses.  This 
may  mean  rejecting  the  axiom  that  government  by  the  philosopher  or 
the  professional  intellectual  is  best.  It  would  involve  the  assertion  that 
representatives  of  the  masses  cognizant  of  practical  political  knowledge 
have  all  the  requisite  ability  necessary  for  operating  the  governmental 
machinery.  This  concession  Mill  was  obviously  not  willing  to  make; 
in  fact,  one  of  the  major  objects  of  his  model  of  government  is  to 
replace  the  former  clerisy  of  society  with  a  new  group  composed  of 
scientifically  advanced  intellectuals.  Instead  Mill  attempts  to  build  a 
monarch  case  for  democratic  government  and  then  gives  the  actual 
power  to  govern  to  the  intellectuals.  The  following  analysis  traces  the 
development  of  these  problems  through  the  text  of  Mill's  major  theo- 
retical work,  Representative  Government. 

I.  Representation  and  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Defects  of  the  Ma- 
jority 

In  the  first  pages  of  Representative  Government  Mill  claims  that: 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  ideally  best  form  of 
government  is  that  in  which  the  sovereignty,  or  supreme  con- 
trolling power  in  the  last  resort,  is  vested  in  the  entire  aggregate 
of  the  community;  every  citizen  not  only  having  a  voice  in  the 
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exercise  of  that  ultimate  sovereignty,  but  being,  at  least 
occasionally,  called  on  to  take  an  actual  part  in  the  govern- 
ment, by  the  personal  discharge  of  some  public  function,  local 
or  general.9 

This  representative  government  is  good,  according  to  Mill,  because  it 
would  best  promote  the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  the  masses, 
the  rights  and  interests  of  all  citizens,  and  economic  prosperity.10  The 
"universal  truth  of  general  application  concerning  human  affairs"  (the 
universal  predominance  of  self-interest)  provides  a  further  defense.11 
Each  individual  is  the  best  guardian  of  his  own  interests  and  rights, 
and  cannot  safely  trust  the  members  of  any  other  social  or  economic 
class  to  act  for  his  welfare.  Hence,  the  only  government  that  will  pro- 
mote and  foster  the  general  interests  of  society  is  one  in  which  the 
interests  of  all  are  provided  for  by  direct  participation  by  members  of 
all  classes.  According  to  Mill,  "the  interest  of  the  excluded  is  always  in 
danger  of  being  overlooked."12  Therefore,  among  the  chief  advantages 
to  be  expected  from  a  free  community  are  fewer  social  injustices  and 
crimes.  Moreover,  the  virtues  of  self-help,  self-reliance,  practical  disci- 
pline, and  the  presumed  educative  effects  of  participation  are  also 
mentioned.  He  concludes: 

From  these  accumulated  considerations  it  is  evident  that 
the  only  government  which  can  fully  satisfy  all  the  exigencies 
of  the  social  state,  is  one  in  which  the  whole  people  partici- 
pate; that  any  participation,  even  in  the  smallest  public  func- 
tion, is  useful;  that  the  participation  should  everywhere  be  as 
great  as  the  general  degree  of  improvement  of  the  community 
will  allow;  and  that  nothing  less  can  be  ultimately  desirable, 
than  the  admission  of  all  to  a  share  in  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  state.  But  since  all  cannot,  in  a  community  exceeding 
a  single  small  town,  participate  personally  in  any  but  some 
very  minor  portions  of  the  public  business,  it  follows  that  the 
ideal  type  of  a  perfect  government  must  be  representative.13 

Without  any  further  discussion  he  assumes  that  the  advantages  of  a 
direct  democracy  involving  some  universally  direct  participation  are 
transferable  to  a  representative  government. 

Mill  turns  to  a  contemplation  of  the  obstacles  to  the  successful 

y  Mill,  Representative  Government,  op  cit.,  p.  57. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  58. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  61. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  59. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  73-74  (italics  added).  In  his  finished  model,  the  only  actual 
participation  stipulated  is  service  on  juries  and  presumably  casting  a  vote 
for  parliamentary  representatives.  Even  local  governmental  units  are  to  be 
completely  representative. 
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introduction  of  this  government.  He  weighs  the  factors  of  hostile  public 
opinion,  insufficient  cultural  development,  and  "religious  repug- 
nance."14 He  also  includes  "Strong  prejudices  of  any  kind;  obstinate 
adherence  to  old  habits;  positive  defects  of  national  character,  or  mere 
ignorance,  and  deficiency  of  mental  cultivation.  .  .  ."15  Mill  also  thinks 
that  excessive  desire  for  equality  "where  the  idea  entertained  of  de- 
mocracy is  merely  that  of  opening  offices  to  the  competition  of  all  in- 
stead of  the  few"  disadvantageously  affects  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing a  representative  government.16 

Another  definition  of  representative  government  is  presented  by 
Mill  with  the  reminder  that  "the  distinction  between  its  idea  or  essence 
and  the  particular  forms  in  which  the  idea  has  been  clothed  by  acci- 
dental historical  developments"  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  meaning  of  representative  government  is,  that  the  whole 
people,  or  some  numerous  portion  of  them,  exercise  through 
deputies  periodically  elected  by  themselves,  the  ultimate  con- 
trolling power,  which,  in  every  constitution,  must  reside  some- 
where.17 
In  addition,  the  "positive  political  morality,"  "the  unwritten  maxims 
of  the  Constitution,"  and  the  actual  sovereign  power  must  correspond 
with  the  locus  of  actual  political  power  in  the  society  for  a  representa- 
tive government  to  exist  and  be  stable.18  Then  he  recedes  from  the  full 
logical  implications  of  his  model  and  begins  to  introduce  political 
remedies  that  ultimately  undermine  his  original   ethical   defense  of 
government  by  the  people. 

But  while  it  is  essential  to  representative  government  that  the 
practical  supremacy  in  the  state  should  reside  in  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  it  is  an  open  question  what  actual  func- 
tions, what  precise  part  in  the  machinery  of  government,  shall 
be  directly  and  personally  discharged  by  the  representative 
body.19 

Thus  Mill  attempts  to  remedy  what  he  considers  a  defect  of  democracy, 
control  by  the  ignorant  masses.  The  proper  duty  of  the  representative 
legislature  is  not  to  interfere  in  the  processes  of  administration,  not 
actually  to  legislate,  but  only  to  approve  or  reject  bills  formulated  by 
a  commission  of  legislative  experts  appointed  by  the  crown.20  Their 
function  is  not  to  govern,  but  merely  to  watch  and  discuss  the  govern- 


Ibid.,  p.  85. 
Ibid.,  p.  89. 
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Ibid.,  p.  95. 
Ibid.,  p.  103. 
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ment  selected  by  the  head  of  the  executive  branch  chosen  by  them.21 
To  the  representatives  of  the  many  devolve  the  functions  of  ultimate 
control  or  dismissal  of  the  ministry,  and  refusal  to  pass  legislation;  to 
the  few  the  functions  of  actual  government,  the  framing  and  adminis- 
tering of  legislation.  The  presumed  benefits  of  direct  participation  with 
the  addition  of  Mill's  qualifications  on  the  functions  of  parliament  are 
removed  by  two  stages  from  the  people  themselves.  Clearly,  Mill's 
model  of  a  representative  assembly  does  not  correspond  with  his  defi- 
nition of  democracy.  How  can  one  claim  to  be  a  proponent  of  popular 
government  and  yet  propose  to  restrict  the  functions  of  a  legislative 
assembly  which  is  the  only  means  provided  within  the  model  for 
representation  of  the  interests  of  the  masses?  Mill  does  not  suggest  that 
the  chief  executive  be  either  directly  chosen  by,  or  representative  of 
the  masses. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  lies  in  his  assumption  that  legislators 
selected  by  the  people  or  by  political  parties  are  not  likely  to  be — in 
fact,  are  not — intelligent  men;  that  they  are  dominated  by  local  inter- 
ests, are  selfish,  and  as  little  fitted  for  the  direct  business  of  legislation 
as  they  are  for  conducting  the  administration.  It  remains  to  be  proven 
how,  if  the  major  psychological  impetus  of  individuals  is  selfishness, 
real  rule  by  the  numerical  majority,  or  by  any  lesser  group,  can  be 
transformed  into  a  government  considering  the  interests  of  all.  If  this 
difficulty  is  to  be  solved  by  education  conducted  by  the  few,  how  does 
Mill  explain  the  fact  that  this  class  is  somehow  an  exception  to  his 
general  rule?  He  argues  that  most  other  forms  of  government  are 
equally  subject  to  the  defects  of  control  by  the  selfish  and  ignorant. 
However, 

It  thus  appears  that  the  only  governments,  not  representative, 
in  which  high  political  skill  and  ability  have  been  other  than 
exceptional,  whether  under  monarchical  or  aristocratic  forms, 
have  been  essentially  bureaucracies.22 

His  completed  model  combines  flourishes  from  the  model  of  repre- 
sentative government  with  a  system  where  actual  political  power  lies 
with  a  suppositionally  skilled  administration  composed  of  intellectuals. 
Thus,  in  order  to  remedy  the  chief  defect  of  popular  government,  con- 
trol by  the  ignorant,  Mill  restricts  the  functions  of  the  representative 
assembly,  turns  actual  operation  of  the  government  over  to  the  bureau- 
crats, and  adds  plural  voting  to  the  suffrage  system. 


Ibid.,  p.  110. 
Ibid.,  p.  121. 
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II.  Representation,  Equality,  and  Class  Legislation  by  the  Majority 

The  second  great  defect  of  majority  rule  (democracy  is  here  de- 
fined by  Mill  as  rule  by  the  numerical  majority)  is  control  by  the  class 
or  sectional  interests  instead  of  government  based  upon  the  interests  of 
all.23  He  supposes  that  the  majority  in  any  society  would  be  composed 
of  manual  laborers,  the  poor  and  the  uneducated;  and  that  this  class, 
once  in  dominating  control  of  a  government,  would  vote  as  a  block 
and  pass  legislation  devoted  entirely  to  their  own  class  interests.24  Mill 
says  that  the  ideally  perfect  system  of  representation  would  have  these 
two  classes  (the  few  and  the  many)  equally  divided  despite  the  differ- 
ences in  their  numbers.  If  one  had  a  representative  assembly  thus  com- 
posed, he  suggests  that  class  interests  would  dominate  a  majority  of 
each  half  and  that  reason,  justice,  and  the  good  of  the  whole  would 
primarily  influence  a  minority  of  each  group.  If  this  minority  coalesced, 
it  could  prevent  control  by  a  majority  bent  on  enacting  selfish  class 
interests.25  Mill's  conception  of  an  ideal  representational  system  hardly 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  principles  of  majority  rule  and  equality, 
since  the  numerical  majority  would  elect  only  half  of  the  representa- 
tive assembly,  hence  not  actually  ruling;  and  the  intelligent  few  would 
be  given  more  representatives  than  their  proportion  of  the  population, 
hence  violating  the  principle  of  numerical  equality,  or  votes  in  pro- 
portion to  numbers. 

But  Mill  expeditiously  adds  that  democracies  controlled  by  ma- 
jorities are  not  really  equal,  for  they  are  unevenly  balanced  in  favor 
of  a  majority  composed  of  the  predominant  class.  Democracy  as  ac- 
tually practiced  is  government  of  the  whole  people  by  the  majority  and 
is,  hence,  a  government  of  privilege.  A  pure  democracy,  or  an  equal 
democracy,  would  be  "government  of  the  whole  people  by  the  whole 


Ibid.,  p.  128. 

That  this  has  not  proven  to  be  the  case  under  the  American  system  of 
representation  places  Mill's  fundamental  assumption  in  jeopardy.  Although 
the  differences  in  the  class  structure  between  America  and  England  may  be 
an  intervening  variable,  Mill's  case  is  stated  in  universal  terms,  and  he 
makes  frequent  reference  to  the  American  political  experience.  In  America, 
under  a  much  wider  suffrage  than  Mill  sanctioned,  the  legislative  body  has 
not  been  composed  of  a  majority  of  laborers,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
definitively  many  Congressional  votes  determined  solely  or  causally  by  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  working  class.  Apparently  the  possibility 
of  conflicting  interests  and  groups  within  the  majority  itself,  or  of  legislation 
based  upon  the  common  interests  of  all  was  not  contemplated  by  Mill. 
Moreover,  one  might  wonder  why  legislation  desired  by  a  majority,  even 
if  composed  of  a  uniform  class,  would  necessarily  always  be  selfishly  moti- 
vated. Cf.  Donald  R.  Matthews,  U.  S.  Senators  and  Their  World  (New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1960). 
Ibid.,  pp.  137-138. 
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people  equally  represented"  and  would  be  based  on  the  equality  of  all 
citizens.26  "In  a  really  equal  democracy,  every  or  any  section  would  be 
represented,  not  disproportionately,  but  proportionately."27 

The  implication  of  Mill's  argument  is  that  real  equality  and  rule 
by  the  majority  cannot  be  consistently  included  as  characteristics  of  a 
democratic  system  of  government  without  some  fundamental  altera- 
tions. Mill's  careful  distinction  between  operational  democracies  iden- 
tified by  majority  rule  and  pure  democracies,  or  the  ideal  form  of 
representative  government  where  all  participate  and  all  rule,  tends  to 
reinforce  this  point.  Moreover,  Mill's  position  seems  logically  valid  if 
equality  is  taken  as  the  chief  characteristic  of  democracy,  for  logically 
rule  by  50  per  cent  plus  one  of  the  population  is  not  rule  by  100  per 
cent  of  the  population.  In  a  government  where  equality  is  the  chief 
characteristic,  he  argues  a  fair  and  equal  share  of  influence  in  repre- 
sentation must  be  extended  to  the  minority.  This  procedure,  he  says, 
is  the  only  one  consistent  with  justice,  and  with  the  "principle  of  de- 
mocracy, which  professes  equality  as  its  very  root  and  principle."28 

The  injustice  and  violation  of  principle  are  not  less  flag- 
rant because  those  who  suffer  by  them   are   a   minority;   for 
there  is  not  equal  suffrage  where  every  single  individual  does 
not  count  for  as  much  as  any  other  single  individual  in  the 
community.  .  .  .  Democracy,  thus  constituted,  does  not  even 
attain  its  ostensible  object,  that  of  giving  the  power  of  govern- 
ment in  all  cases  to  the  numerical  majority.29 
In  addition,  majoritarian  democracy  does  not  give  actual  control 
to  the  majority.  Control  is  given  to  a  majority  of  the  majority,  who 
may  be  and  often  are  but  a  minority  of  the  whole.  If  elections  are  won 
by  a  majority  in  the  local  constituency,  then  the  minority  (in  the  ex- 
treme case  it  might  include  49  per  cent  of  the  voting  population)  has 
"no  influence  at  all"  in  governmental  decisions,  "and  the  whole  of 


Ibid.,  p.  140. 
Ibid.,  p.  141. 
Ibid.,  p.  142. 

Ibid.,  pp.  142,  176,  185,  199,  209,  204.  Mill  writes  of  "minority"  and 
"the  majority"  and  not  of  minorities.  This  statement  quoted  above  may  be 
compared  with  Mill's  arguments  about  plural  voting.  He  argues  that  al- 
though all  should  be  allowed  to  vote  who  can  meet  his  basic  qualifications 
of  payment  of  taxes,  no  welfare  receipts,  and  an  intelligence  test,  it  is  false 
to  presume  that  all  should  have  an  equal  voice  in  determining  governmental 
policies  (even  with  the  prior  restrictions  upon  universal  suffrage).  Equal 
voting  is  not  good  in  itself,  but  is  only  a  relative  good,  and  Mill  asserts  that 
it  is  wrong  to  give  the  same  amount  of  political  power  to  the  ignorant  as 
to  the  intelligent.  Voting  is  not  a  right,  some  people  do  not  have  a  moral 
right  to  vote,  and  indirect  popular  election  is  said  to  be  the  best  possible 
system  under  certain  circumstances.  It  is  a  false  creed  to  assume  that  one 
man  is  as  good  as  another. 
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these  may  be,  a  majority  of  them  probably  are[,]  hostile  to  the  measures, 
having  voted  against  those  by  whom  they  have  been  carried."30  The 
combined  national  legislative  majority  may  consist  only  of  a  majority 
of  the  majority,  and  the  result  is  rule  by  a  minority  instead  of  rule  by 
all. 

Mill  buttresses  his  arguments  by  claiming  that  the  only  way  to 
provide  real  rule  by  the  majority  is  to  let  all  individuals  count  equally. 
In  order  to  determine  the  real  will  of  the  majority,  all  wills  must  be 
added  together.  For  once  you  leave,  in  the  extreme  case,  the  will  of 
even  2  per  cent  of  the  group  out  of  the  calculating  process,  the  vote 
necessary  to  carry  the  assembly  would  be  composed  of  only  50  per  cent 
of  the  voters,  and  thus  not  a  majority  of  the  total  number. 

The  effects  of  the  political  party  system  also  attenuate  real  rule 
by  the  majority.  Parties  do  not  really  select  candidates  representative 
of  the  majority,  but  consider  "the  real  wishes  only  of  the  narrow  mar- 
gin by  which  that  party  outnumbers  the  other."31  The  choice  of  the 
majority  is  in  reality  determined  by  the  most  "timid,  narrow  minded 
and  prejudiced"  of  the  local  citizens.32  Therefore,  he  concludes  that 
there  can  be  no  real  democracy  where  there  is  not  adequate  repre- 


Ibid.,  p.  142.  Note  that  Mill  here  assumes  that  the  minority  in  any  particular 
constituency  will  have  strong  interests  separating  them  from  the  majority. 
Moreover,  he  also  apparently  supposes  that  the  representative  of  the  con- 
stituency will  not  consider  the  interests  of  the  minority  once  in  office.  There 
is  a  suggestion  that  the  candidates  will  have  run  for  office  on  the  basis  of 
a  program  which  they  will  proceed  to  enact  once  in  Parliament. 

Under  the  American  system  of  decentralized  parties  where  platforms 
are  of  little  importance,  it  is  presumably  possible  for  the  electoral  choice 
of  the  majority  to  assume  that  he  represents  the  common  interests  of  all  his 
constituents.  It  may  be  that  the  American  party  system  so  operates  as  to 
vitiate  most  of  what  Mill  considered  the  evil  effects  of  majoritarianism. 
Moreover,  Mill  presumes  that  the  class  desires  or  the  will  of  the  majority 
is  so  clearly  known  that  the  representative  will  have  no  difficulty  acting  in 
accordance  with  it.  Obviously  if  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  majority  will 
on  some  or  even  most  political  issues,  no  class  or  majoritarian  legislation 
could  result,  even  assuming  the  candidate  was  elected  by  a  numerical 
majority  of  the  local  constituency.  This  would  be  even  more  the  case  when 
the  elective  representative  was  not  a  member  of  some  dominant  class  within 
the  constituency,  a  lawyer,  for  example,  instead  of  the  local  president  of 
the  labor  union.  May  not  a  majoritarian  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment based  on  the  common  interests  of  all  groups  within  society  obviate 
the  supposed  defects  of  class-based  legislation?  Cf.  Austin  Ranney  and 
Willmoore  Kendall,  Democracy  and  the  American  Party  System  (New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1952),  and  Alexander  Hamilton, 
John  Jay,  and  James  Madison,  The  Federalist  (New  York:  The  Modern 
Library,  1937). 
Ibid.,  p.  145. 

Ibid.  Mill  may  have  proven  too  much  with  the  argument,  for  he  apparently 
says  that  under  the  constituency  by  constituency  majority  arrangement,  a 
minority  can  frequently  have  a  great  deal  of  influence  upon  the  actual 
choice  of  party  candidates. 
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sentation  for  the  minority  within  the  legislative  assembly.33 

Since  a  system  of  constituency  arrangements  which  allows  a  local 
majority  to  gain  control  leaves  the  local  minority  without  any  repre- 
sentation (the  familiar  wasted-votes  argument),  this  system  must  be 
replaced  by  the  Hare  system  of  proportional  representation.  The  Hare 
System,  Mill  alleges,  would  provide  representation  for  opinions  differ- 
ent from  the  dominant  class  opinions  in  the  local  constituency,  and 
provide  for  the  possibility  of  having  unpopular  ideas  represented  as  a 
further  barrier  against  the  tyranny  of  majoritarian  public  opinion. 
Elsewhere  he  argues  that  the  Hare  System  would  increase  the  proba- 
bility of  an  adequate  hearing  for  the  national  interest,  while  still  pre- 
serving intact  geographical  and  local  interests.34 

Mill  thinks  he  has  resolved  the  conflicts  between  equality  and 
majority  rule.  Under  the  Hare  system  of  proportional  representation, 
there  would  be  "equal,  impartial  government  of  all  by  all,"  and  yet 
he  assures  us,  the  numerical  majority  would  still  have  absolute  power 
if  they  chose  to  exercise  it.33  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  Mill  hoped 
the  instructed  few  would  frequently  prevail,  once  in  the  legislative 
assembly.36  Thus  having  defined  the  chief  criteria  of  a  good  govern- 
mental system,  the  duties  of  a  proper  legislative  assembly,  and  a  per- 
fected system  of  suffrage  and  constituency  arrangement,  Mill  turns  the 
discussion  to  a  consideration  of  the  proper  relationship  between  the 
elected  representatives  and  the  legislative  assembly. 

III.  The  Model  Government  and  the  Electors 

The  difficulty  emerging  from  Mill's  model  of  representation  as 
thus  far  delineated  is:  If  the  Hare  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion is  proposed  as  a  mechanism  for  prevention  of  tyranny  by  majori- 
tarian public  opinion  and  political  domination  by  selfish,  local  class 
interests,  how  can  this  solution  remain  logically  valid,  or  empirically 
possible,  if  the  representative,  chosen  to  represent  the  opinions  of  the 
minority,  or  unpopular  opinions,  is  not  duty  bound  to  vote  on  the  basis 
of  the  attitudes  and  political  principles  of  his  constituents?  Is  it  philo- 
sophically valid  in  the  theoretical  construction  of  a  political  creed 
ethically  to  support  popular  government  and  proportional  representa- 


Ibid.,  p.  146.  Mill  has  accomplished  a  real  tour  de  force  in  the  above  argu- 
ment. He  aparently  used  the  equalitarian  premises  of  a  majoritarian  democ- 
racy to  sustain  an  argument  that  eventually  leads  to  turning  a  large  amount 
of  political  influence  over  to  the  representatives  of  the  few. 
Ibid.,  pp.  154-157.  Also  Mill,  Essays  in  Politics  and  Culture,  op.  cit.,  p.  389. 
Ibid.,  p.  165. 
Ibid.,  p.  161,  and  Mill,  Essays,  op.  cit.,  pp.  2 1 2fT. 
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tion,  and  then  to  argue  that  the  representatives,  once  in  the  legislative 
assembly  (with  all  its  combined  restrictions),  shall  be  free  to  vote  any 
way  they  think  best?37  Imagining  the  fully  constructed,  perfected  model 
placed  in  operation,  would  one  not  in  reality  end  up  with  a  real  gov- 
ernment by  the  few,  thus  violating  the  ethical  maxims  of  the  political 
creed,  majority  rule  and  equality?  This  is  to  leave  aside  the  whole 
prior  discussion  of  whether  equality  and  majority  rule  can  be  meta- 
physically proven  to  be  ethical  propositions.  The  moral  defensibility  of 
the  political  creed  depends  upon  a  prior  decision  as  to  whether  it  is 
possible  to  enunciate  an  ethical  case  for  majority  rule  and  equality. 
And  Mill  nowhere  attempts  such  a  task;  in  fact,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  he  did  not  think  either  axiom  of  popular  democracy  valid.  Mill's 
political  model  does  correlate  with  his  values  of  progress  and  promo- 
tion of  intellectual  improvement,  but  it  does  not  correspond  with  the 
political  creed  of  majority  rule  and  equality.  His  attempt  to  synthesize 
a  democratic  political  creed  and  a  political  model  providing  for  actual 
rule  by  an  intellectual  elite  breaks  down  at  the  point  where  he  discusses 
the  relationship  between  the  electors  and  the  representative. 

In  his  first  essay  on  de  Tocqueville,  Mill  declares  that  the  idea 
of  a  representative  as  a  delegate  is  "a  perversion  of  the  true  idea  of 
democracy."  "Rational  democracy"  means  that  the  people  ultimately 
control,  but  do  not  govern.38  According  to  Mill,  however,  the  delegate 
theory  of  representatives  maintains  that  the  representative  must  vote  in 
accordance  with  a  public  mandate  or  a  popular  majority  will.  Hence, 
the  popular  majority  of  the  people  "actually"  rules  or  determines  all 
major  public  policies  by  controlling  the  votes  of  their  mandated  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  interest  of  the  people  is,  to  choose  for  their  rulers 
the  most  instructed  and  the  ablest  persons  who  can  be  found, 
and  having  done  so,  to  allow  them  to  exercise  their  knowledge 
and  ability  for  the  good  of  the  people  freely,  or  with  the  least 
possible  control — as  long  as  it  is  the  good  of  the  people,  and 
not  some  private  end  that  they  are  aiming  at.  A  democracy 
thus  administered,  would  unite  all  the  good  qualities  ever 
possessed  by  any  government.  Not  only  would  its  ends  be  good, 
but  its  means  would  be  as  well  chosen  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
majority  would  allow;  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  majority 
would  be  exercised  through  the  agency  and  at  the  discretion 


The  chief  advantage  of  the  Hare  System,  Mill  argues,  would  be  that  every 
member  elected  would  represent  a  unanimous  constituency  and  that  every 
one  of  the  electors  would  be  personally  identified  with  his  representative. 
Ibid.,  pp.  151-154. 
Mill,  Essays,  op.  cit.,  pp.  21  Iff,  210. 
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of  an  enlightened  minority,  accountable  to  the  majority  in 
the  last  resort. 

That  the  ultimate  control,  without  which  they  cannot  have 
security  for  good  government,  may,  if  they  please,  be  made  the 
means  of  themselves  interfering  in  the  government,  and  making 
their  legislators  mere  delegates  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
preconceived  judgment  of  the  majority.  If  the  people  do  this, 
they  mistake  their  interest;  and  such  a  government,  though 
better  than  most  aristocracies,  is  not  the  kind  of  democracy 
which  wise  men  desire. 

The  substitution  of  delegation  for  representation  is  there- 
fore the  one  and  only  danger  of  democracy.39 

Mill's  position  in  Representative  Government  does  not  differ  sub- 
stantially from  the  essays  written  in  1835  except  that  he  is  now  very 
pessimistic  about  the  possibility  of  convincing  the  uninstructed  majority 
to  accept  the  ambassador  theory  of  representation,  the  theory  that 
elected  representatives  once  in  the  assembly  are  free  to  vote  as  they 
please  without  consulting  the  masses. 

Asserting  that  the  question  is  one  of  "constitutional  morality"  and 
of  the  "moral  duties  of  an  elector,"  Mill  informs  us  he  is  going  to  pre- 
sent the  true,  abstract,  hence  presumably  universal,  truth  concerning 
the  ethical  issues  involved.40  He  assumes  that  in  a  free  electoral  system 
the  voters  would  transform  their  representatives  into  mere  delegates; 
therefore,  he  advocates  so  constructing  a  "representative  government" 
that  this  end,  even  if  attempted,  could  not  be  achieved.41  Furthermore, 
Mill  supposes  that  representatives  with  an  intellect  superior  to  the 
masses,  whose  opinion  happened  to  differ  on  a  particular  point  from 
that  of  the  majority,  would  more  likely  be  right.42 

These  considerations  and  counter-considerations  are  so  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  one  another;  it  is  so  important  that 
the  electors  should  choose  as  their  representatives  wiser  men 
than  themselves,  and  should  consent  to  be  governed  according 
to  that  superior  wisdom,  while  it  is  impossible  that  conformity 
to  their  own  opinions,  when  they  have  opinions,  should  not  enter 
largely  into  their  judgment  as  to  who  possesses  the  wisdom,  and 
how  far  its  presumed  possessor  has  verified  the  presumption  by 
his  conduct;  that  it  seems  quite  impracticable  to  lay  down  for 
the  elector  any  positive  rule  of  duty;  and  the  result  will  depend, 
less  on  any  exact  prescription,  or  authoritative  doctrine  of 
political  morality,  than  on  the  general  tone  of  mind  of  the 


Ibid.,  pp.  211-212. 

Mill,  Representative  Government,  op.  cit.,  p.  232. 

Ibid.,  p.  233. 

Ibid.,  p.  235. 
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electoral  body,  in  respect  to  the  important  requisite,  of  deference 
to  mental  superiority. 

The  practical  answer  to  the  question  is  that  the  voters  have 
the  power  to  make  the  representatives  act  any  way  they  want 
them  to  and  that  the  ultimate  practicable  result  will  depend 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  population  and  the  constitutional 
morality  prevalent  within  the  country.43 

Mill  mentions  several  instances  in  which  he  thinks  the  masses 
ought  to  allow  their  representatives  the  freedom  of  "carrying  on  public 
affairs  according  to  their  unfettered  judgment."44  He  suggests  that  a 
man  of  conscience  should  refuse  to  serve  in  the  legislative  assembly 
unless  he  has  full  freedom  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and 
that  the  masses  should  defer  to  the  opinion  of  the  superior  intellect 
except  on  certain  questions  of  fundamental  political  principles  within 
specific  contexts.45 

Such  convictions,  when  they  exist  in  a  people,  or  in  any 
appreciable  portion  of  one,  are  entitled  to  influence  in  virtue 
of  their  mere  existence,  and  not  solely  in  that  of  the  probability 
of  their  being  grounded  in  truth.  A  people  cannot  be  well 
governed  in  opposition  to  their  primary  notions  of  right,  even 
though  these  may  be  in  some  points  erroneous.46 

Mill's  arguments  for  an  extremely  limited  application  of  the  dele- 
gate theory  of  representation  are  proposed  upon  the  assumption  that 
his  political  model  has  been  placed  into  operation.  But  he  concludes 
that  even  within  his  constructed  model,  the  delegation  theory  of  repre- 
sentation is  false.  Nevertheless  he  hopes  that  the  effects  of  its  operation 
(even  considering  his  multiple  qualifications)  would  be  attenuated  by 
the  other  mechanisms  provided  for  in  the  model.47  However,  assuming 
that  the  model  has  not  been  placed  into  operation,  Mill  urges  the  utter 
importance  of  support  for  the  ambassador  theory  of  representation. 
However,  he  predicts  that  once  the  masses  gain  actual  political  power, 
it  would  be  extremely  improbable  that  they  would  ever  freely  choose 
to  acquiesce  in  the  ambassador  theory  of  representation.  To  the  end, 
Mill  continued  to  have  overwhelming  fears  about  the  effects  of  any 
government  providing  means  for  the  active  participation  of  the  unin- 
formed, unenlightened,  stupid,  selfish  masses.  The  ambiguous  nature 
of  his  discussion  at  this  crucial  point  reflects  not  the  inconsistency  of 
his  political  position,  but  Mill's  inability  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable. 

43  Ibid.,  p.  238. 

44  Ibid.,  p.  241. 
48  Ibid.,  p.  242. 
48  Ibid.,  p.  243. 

47    Ibid.,  pp.  245-246. 
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In  the  introduction  to  her  1954  edition  of  The  Confidence  Man, 
Elizabeth  S.  Foster  says  of  the  novel's  sources: 

Streams  more  diverse  than  those  the  Mississippi  musters,  flow 
into  The  Confidence  Man.  The  Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Shakespeare,  and  Paradise  Lost  mingle  with  all  varieties  of 
picaresque  fiction,  from  coney-catching  anecdotes  to  Don 
Quixote;  Hawthorne's  fine-wrought  allegorical  stories  inter- 
mix with  the  raw  histories  of  frontier  settlement,  Indian  massa- 
cre, river  bandits,  steamboat  con  men;  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients,  Lucian's  irony  and  Tacitus'  pessimism,  flow  beside 
the  brash  confidence  of  the  new  Western  World,  the  Wall 
Street  spirit,  sentimental  optimism,  Emerson's  blind  faith.1 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  follow  up  a  suggestion  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Edward  H.  Rosenberry  who,  in  his  article  "Melville's  Ship  of 
Fools"  {PMLA,  LXXV  (1960),  604-608),  finds  in  Ben  Jonson's  Vol- 
pone  the  possibility  of  still  another  source  for  The  Confidence  Man. 
Professor  Rosenberry  says: 

It  seems  fairly  evident  that  Jonsonian  satire  had  some  shaping 
influence  on  The  Confidence  Man.  One  of  Melville's  most  per- 
ceptive critics  [William  E.  Sedgwick]  long  ago  noted  that  novel's 
striking  resemblance  in  tone  to  Volpone.  ...  (p.  607) 

We  know  that  Melville  was  familiar  with  Jonson,  for  he  records  in  the 
journal  kept  during  his  visit  to  London  in  1849,  that  "I  bought  a 
folio  of  'B  &  F,'  also  one  of  Ben  Jonson.  And  shall  purchase  more."2 
According  to  the  list  Melville  kept  of  books  he  acquired  during  his 
visit  to  London,  the  Jonson  folio  was  the  1692  edition  which  contained 
Volpone.  Further,  several  journal  notations  made  during  his  return 
voyage  to  the  United  States  seem  to  indicate  that  Melville  was  then 
engaged  in  reading  Jonson's  plays.3 

1  Herman  Melville,  The  Confidence  Man:  His  Masquerade,  ed.  Elizabeth  S. 
Foster  (New  York,  1954),  pp.  xciv-xcv.  All  other  references  will  be  to  this 
edition. 

2  Eleanor  Melville  Metcalf,  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  London  and  the  Continent 
by  Herman  Melville,  1849-50  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1948),  p.  31. 

1     Ibid.,  p.  84. 
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Although  this  may  seem  like  rather  slim  evidence,  a  comparison  of 
The  Confidence  Man  with  Volpone  will  show  striking  similarities, 
especially  in  theme,  characterization,  and  structure. 

Both  Jonson  and  Melville  lived  during  times  characterized  by 
boundless  optimism.  During  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  the  Spanish  treasury 
was  bursting  with  gold  pilfered  from  the  New  World,  and  the  English 
siphoned  off  their  share  of  Spanish  gold,  either  through  trade  or  with 
the  aid  of  such  pirates  as  Sir  Francis  Drake,  whose  several  expedi- 
tions enriched  the  treasury  by  an  estimated  £2,000,000  or  £3,000,000.4 
Although  these  amounts  were  not  enormous  in  themselves,  they  were 
instrumental  in  increasing  prosperity  in  England.  Add  to  this  the 
formation  of  the  joint-stock  companies  established  to  cash  in  on  the 
trade  with  the  Far  East  or  to  found  colonies  in  the  New  World,  and 
it  becomes  plain  that  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  ages  were  times 
of  wild  speculation,  of  "boom  or  bust."  Although  few  companies  could 
hope  to  match  the  4,700  per  cent  dividend  paid  by  Drake's  syndicate 
in  1580,  interest  rates  ranging  from  100  per  cent  to  300  per  cent 
were  not  unusual.  Jonson's  age  was  understandably  one  in  which 
fortunes  were  made  or  lost  almost  overnight,  and  consequently  money 
became  an  obsession,  a  thing  to  be  sought  and  worshipped. 

Almost  three  centuries  later,  Melville's  America  was  undergoing 
similar  throes.  Canals  were  built  to  link  remote  sections  of  the  coun- 
try; railroads  became  more  and  more  important,  not  only  as  a  means 
of  transportation,  but  as  a  method  for  getting  rich  quick;  and  Wall 
Street,  like  the  joint-stock  companies  of  Jonson's  day,  fostered  wild 
speculation.  And  as  the  settlement  of  colonies  in  the  New  World 
offered  opportunity  for  all  in  Jonson's  day,  so  did  the  expansion  of 
the  Western  frontier  in  Melville's  own  time.  Small  wonder,  then,  that 
both  writers  lashed  out  against  the  false  standards  engendered  by  the 
optimism  of  their  respective  ages. 

In  keeping  with  the  tradition  of  the  comedy  of  humours,  the 
characters  in  any  Jonson  play  are,  almost  strictly  speaking,  two-dimen- 
sional. Although  many  of  Jonson's  creations  are  apt  to  be  marked  by 
individual  characteristics,  there  is  little  or  no  attempt  to  probe  beneath 
the  surface  or  to  explain  their  actions  with  psychological  insights  as 
a  writer  like  Shakespeare  would  have  done.  Also  in  keeping  with 
the  comedy  of  humours  tradition,  Jonson's  characters  are  governed 
by  one  ruling  passion   (greed  in  the  case  of  Volpone),  and  as  such 

*     L.  C.  Knights,  Drama  and  Society  in  the  Age  of  Jonson    (Aylesbury,   Eng- 
land, 1937),  p.  40. 
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there  is  no  growth  or  development  evident  in  their  portrayal.  They 
as  as  good  or  bad,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  end  of  Act  V  as  they 
were  when  they  first  walked  onto  the  stage  in  Act.  I. 

Included  in  Jonson's  notebooks  is  the  following  quotation  from 
Quintilian:  "Speech  most  shows  a  man;  Speak  that  I  may  know 
thee."5  Jonson  used  this  idea  as  he  created  characters  who  reveal 
more  about  themselves  by  what  they  say  than  by  anything  they  do. 
With  the  primary  emphasis  upon  speech  rather  than  action,  Jonson's 
comedies  are  static,  for  the  comedy  of  his  plays  is  achieved  by  piling 
up  incident  upon  incident  and  by  giving  his  characters  speeches 
designed  to  overwhelm  the  audience  with  their  flow  of  words.  And 
these  same  characteristics  of  Jonsonian  comedy  are  much  in  evidence 
in  Melville's  The  Confidence  Man.  Certainly  there  is  no  effort  made 
to  analyze  the  Confidence  Man,  and  why  he  works  so  diligently  to 
foist  his  optimism  off  on  his  victims  is  never  explicitly  stated.  It  is 
sufficient  to  see  both  Volpone  and  the  Confidence  Man  as  archetypes 
of  perverted  confidence.  And  just  as  the  victims  of  Volpone  learn 
nothing  from  their  encounters  with  him,  neither  do  most  of  those 
duped  aboard  the  Fidele  come  away  from  their  experiences  with  Mel- 
ville's Confidence  Man  any  wiser  for  their  pains. 

The  characters  in  any  Jonson  comedy  may  be  conveniently  cate- 
gorized into  two  groups,  the  victimizers  and  their  victims.  The  latter 
group  may,  however,  be  subdivided  into  two  groups:  those  like  Vol- 
tore,  Corvine,  Corbaccio,  the  Politic  Wouldbe's,  who  because  of  their 
selfishness  deserve  to  be  cheated;  and  those  like  Celia  and  Bonario, 
the  innocents  who  are  merely  caught  up  in  the  evil  machinations  of 
the  greedy.  Untainted  by  the  greed  of  others,  they  nevertheless  suffer 
unduly — and  merely  by  association.  And  although  virtue  may  win 
out  in  Act  V,  it  is  not  until  the  reputations  of  both  Bonario  and  Celia 
have  suffered  irreparably. 

Jonson's  two-part  division  also  holds  for  the  The  Confidence  Man, 
where  such  passengers  as  the  Miser  and  the  Student  are  deservedly 
gulled,  while  the  Merchant,  the  Missouri  Bachelor,  and  the  Charitable 
Lady  are  cheated  either  because  they  are  temporarily  swayed  by  the 
Confidence  Man's  rhetoric  or  because  their  Christianity  makes  them 
doubly  susceptible. 

Very  marked  resemblances  exist  between  some  of  the  Confidence 
Man's  victims  and  those  of  Volpone.  Corbaccio,  an  old  dotard  who 
is  at  death's  door,  hopes  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  "dying"  Vol- 


J.  B.  Bamborough,  Ben  Jonson  (London,  1959),  p.  22. 
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pone  through  gifts,  and  thus  to  become  the  magnifico's  sole  heir.  Not 
surprisingly,  Corbaccio  is  quite  deaf.  His  physical  defect  not  only 
adds  an  element  of  humor,  but  also  points  up  the  dotard's  greed,  for 
he  tends  to  hear  only  what  he  wants  to  hear,  chiefly  that  Volpone 
is  about  to  die.  So  great  is  his  love  for  money  that  Corbaccio  is  even 
willing  to  disinherit  his  own  son  in  favor  of  Volpone  as  a  final  act 
of  ingratiation.  When  Mosca  mockingly  suggests  that,  "Being  so 
lusty  a  man,"  the  old  man  is  certain  to  survive  Volpone,  Corbaccio 
completely  misses  the  irony  of  the  remark  and  eagerly  agrees.  Cor- 
baccio's  faith  in  the  power  of  wealth  is  so  great  that  he  can  hope- 
fully say:  "I  may  ha'  my  youth  restored  to  me,  why  not?"6  Similarly, 
Melville's  Miser  seems  just  as  old  as  Corbaccio  and  just  as  obsessed 
with  wealth.  Aboard  the  Fidele  the  old  man 

clad  in  shrunken  old  moleskin  [was]  stretched  out,  an  invalid, 
on  a  bare  plank  in  the  emigrants'  quarters,  eagerly  clinging  to 
life  and  lucre,  though  the  one  was  gasping  for  outlet,  and  about 
the  other  he  was  in  torment  lest  death,  or  some  other  unprin- 
cipled cut-purse,  should  be  the  means  of  his  losing  it;  by  like 
feeble  tenure  holding  lungs  and  pouch,  and  yet  knowing  and 
desiring  nothing  beyond  them ;  for  his  mind,  never  raised  above 
mould,  was  now  all  but  mouldered  away.  To  such  a  degree, 
indeed,  that  he  had  no  trust  in  anything,  not  even  in  his  parch- 
ment bonds,  which,  the  better  to  preserve  from  the  tooth  of 
time,  he  had  packed  down  and  sealed  up,  like  brandy  peaches, 
in  a  tin  case  of  spirits  (p.  63) . 

In  his  costume  of  "The  Man  with  the  Traveling-cap,"  the  Confidence 
Man  finds  the  Miser  on  his  bunk,  so  ill  that  he  can  scarcely  speak  for 
coughing.  After  the  Confidence  Man  gives  him  a  drink  of  water,  the 
old  man  says:  "I  am  old  and  miserable,  a  poor  beggar,  not  worth  a 
shoe-string — how  can  I  repay  you?"  But  when  approached  with  the 
prospect  of  making  "treble  profits"  on  an  investment,  the  Miser  allows 
himself  to  be  cheated  out  of  $100.00.  Like  Corbaccio,  he  apparently 
has  hopes  of  living  indefinitely,  for  he  later  allows  the  Confidence 
Man  in  the  guise  of  the  Herb  Doctor  to  sell  him  Omni-Balsamic 
Reinvigorator.  After  much  bickering,  he  agrees  to  "take  a  dozen 
boxes  at  twenty  dollars"  so  that  he  can  get  four  boxes  for  nothing. 
In  his  desire  to  prolong  his  miserable  existence,  the  Miser  grudgingly 
agrees  to  the  "bargain"  without  realizing  the  mathematical  discrep- 


Ben  Jonson,    Volpone,  ed.   Alvin   B.   Kernan    (New   Haven,   Conn.,    1962), 
I.iv.129.  All  other  references  will  be  to  this  edition. 
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ancy  in  his  purchase  price.  Like  Corbaccio,  he  is  a  man  who  deserves 
to  be  cheated. 

The  Confidence  Man  in  his  role  of  Herb  Doctor  could  very 
easily  be  a  duplication  of  Volpone  in  his  role  as  Scoto  Mantua,  the 
medicine-peddling  mountebank.  Volpone  has  heard  such  glowing 
reports  on  the  charms  of  Celia,  whose  jealous  husband  Corvine  lets 
her  out  of  the  house  only  to  attend  church,  that  he  decides  he  must 
see  this  secluded  beauty.  Volpone  arrives  at  the  square  before  Cor- 
vine's  house  disguised  as  the  mountebank,  along  with  Mosca  and 
Nane,  who  are  disguised  as  his  attendants.  In  addition  to  being  a 
masterpiece  of  rhetoric,  Volpone's  speech  also  illustrates  that  in  the 
seventeenth  century  as  well  as  in  the  nineteenth,  money  could  appar- 
ently buy  anything,  including  health: 

O  health!  health!  the  blessings  of  the  rich!  the  riches  of  the 
poor!  who  can  buy  thee  at  too  dear  a  rate,  since  there  is  no 
enjoying  this  world  without  thee?  Be  not  then  so  sparing  of 
your  purses,  honorable  gentlemen,  as  to  abridge  the  natural 
course  of  life.  .  .  .  (II.ii.84-88). 

Also  evident  in  Volpone's  sales  pitch  is  the  faith  in  the  unlimited  possi- 
bilities of  the  new  science  of  the  Renaissance.  Volpone  continues: 

For  myself,  I  always  from  my  youth  have  endeavored  to  get 
the  rarest  secrets,  and  book  them,  either  in  exchange  or  for 
money;  I  spared  not  cost  nor  labor  where  anything  was  worthy 
to  be  learned.  And  gentlemen,  honorable  gentlemen,  I  will 
undertake,  by  virtue  of  chemical  art,  out  of  the  honorable  hat 
that  covers  your  head  to  extract  the  four  elements,  that  is  to 
say,  the  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  and  return  you  your  felt 
without  burn  or  stain  (II. ii.  158-165) . 

Like  the  Herb  Doctor,  Volpone  has  set  a  price  but  will  let  his  medi- 
cine go  at  a  reduced  rate  for  a  limited  time  only.  The  gullible  Sir 
Politic  refers  to  the  mountebanks  as  "The  only  languaged  men  in 
the  world,"  and  is  so  taken  in  by  Volpone's  rhetoric  that  he  remarks, 
"Is  not  his  language  rare?"  But  the  sagacious  Sir  Peregrine  sees 
through  the  ruse  and  replies,  "But  Alchemy,  I  never  heard  the  like, 
or  Broughton's  books,"  thus  equating  Volpone's  nonsense  with  that 
of  the  Puritan  divine,  who  wrote  books  on  strange  religious  subjects. 
Likewise  the  Missouri  Bachelor,  after  overhearing  the  Herb  Doctor's 
talk  with  the  Miser,  says  of  the  "pure  nature"  compound  recently 
purchased  by  the  old  man: 

.  .  .  poets  send  out  the  sick  spirit  to  green  pastures,  like  lame 
horses  turned  out  unshod  to  the  turf  to  renew  their  hoofs. 
A  sort  of  yarb-doctors  in  their  way,  poets  have  it  that  for  sore 
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hearts,  as  for  sore  lungs,  nature  is  the  grand  cure.  But  who 
froze  to  death  my  teamster  on  the  prairie?  And  who  made  an 
idiot  of  Peter  the  Wild  Boy?  (p.  121). 
Thus  Melville  uses  the  Herb  Doctor  to  satirize  what  he  apparently 
saw  as  a  tendency  of  his  own  age  to  put  undue  faith  in  nature. 

Although  the  parallels  are  less  exact  than  those  between  the 
Miser  and  Corbaccio,  and  Scoto  Mantua  and  the  Herb  Doctor,  both 
Jonson  and  Melville  include  cripples  or  deformed  individuals  in  their 
casts  of  characters.  Included  in  Volpone's  household  are  his  "family" : 
Nano,  a  dwarf;  Androgyno,  an  hermaphrodite;  and  Castrone,  a 
eunuch.  When  Corvino,  who  is  interested  in  becoming  Volpone's  sole 
heir,  asks  if  Volpone  has  any  family,  Mosca  replies: 

Some  dozen,  or  more,  that  he  begot  on  beggars, 

Gypsies,  and  Jews,  and  black-moors  when  he  was  drunk. 

Knew  you  not  that,  sir?  'Tis  the  common  fable, 

The  dwarf,  the  fool,  the  eunuch  are  all  his; 

He's  the  true  father  of  his  family, 

In  all  save  me,  but  he  has  given  'em  nothing  (I.v.44-49). 

The  implication  of  this  speech  is  plain:  while  the  dwarf,  hermaphro- 
dite and  eunuch  may  not  actually  be  Volpone's  children,  freaks  such 
as  dwarfs  and  impotents  are  likely  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  man 
who  channels  all  his  energy  into  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  in 
consequence  isolates  himself  from  the  accepted  sort  of  family  relation- 
ship. Jonson  also  uses  Volpone's  strange  children  to  exemplify  how 
completely  values  have  been  reversed  in  Volpone's  gold-centered 
world.  During  an  interlude  in  the  play,  Nano,  Androgyno  and  Cas- 
trone perform  an  entertainment  in  which  they  treat  the  Pythagorean 
transmigration  of  souls.  They  trace  the  progress  of  the  soul  through 
such  classical  figures  as  Menelaus,  Euphorbus,  Hermotimus,  kings, 
knights,  beggars,  knaves,  "one  of  the  reformed"  [a  Protestant],  a 
lawyer,  a  mule,  and  finally  from  a  Puritan  it  passed  to  Androgyno 
himself,  where  it  rests  in  the  body  of  a  fool. 

While  there  is  no  indication  of  physical  deformity  in  the  character 
of  the  boy  who  appears  in  the  final  chapter  of  The  Confidence  Man, 
he  nonetheless  serves — like  Androgyno,  Nano  and  Castrone — to  point 
up  the  "deforming"  effects  of  a  materialistic  society.  He  appears  in 
the  cabin  barefooted  and  wearing  a  bedraggled  "old  linen  coat" 
and  a  red  flannel  shirt.  His  clothing 

flamed  about  him  like  the  painted  flames  in  the  robes  of  a 
victim  in  auto-da-fe.  His  face,  too,  wore  such  a  polish  of  sea- 
soned grime,  that  his  sloe-eyes  sparkled  from  out  it  like  lustrous 
sparks  in  fresh  coal  (p.  277). 
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The  description  of  the  boy's  clothing  is  suggestive  of  victimization. 
And  when  he  laughs  he  shows  his  "leopard-like  teeth,"  after  which 
the  voice  from  the  berth  remarks,  "The  divils  are  laughing  now,  are 
they?"  In  this  boy  Melville  depicts  a  child  who  is  at  once  the  victim 
of  society  and  a  victimizer  of  the  unwary.  Because  of  the  wisdom  he 
has  acquired  in  his  peddling  business,  he  has  become  much  too  worldly 
wise  and  cynical  for  one  so  young. 

As  much  a  victim  of  society  as  the  boy  salesman  is  the  crippled 
"Soldier  of  Fortune,"  the  veteran  of  "Resaca  de  la  Tombs."  He  is 
described  as 

a  singular  character  in  a  grimy  old  regimental  coat,  a  coun- 
tenance at  once  grim  and  wizened,  interwoven  paralyzed  legs, 
stiff  as  icicles,  suspended  between  rude  crutches,  while  the 
whole  rigid  body,  like  a  ship's  long  barometer  on  gimbals,  swung 
to  and  fro,  mechanically  faithful  to  the  motion  of  the  boat 
(p.  105).    ' 

He  was  crippled  not  by  action  in  the  Mexican  War  as  the  Herb 
Doctor  assumed,  but  by  inaction  in  New  York  City's  damp  jail  where, 
because  he  could  not  afford  bail  or  a  lawyer,  he  was  forced  to  languish 
for  three  years.  The  Herb  Doctor,  whose  commentary  on  the  cripple's 
story  is  probably  typical  of  society  at  large,  says  that  he  cannot  believe 
such  a  tale,  for  it  jars  with  what  he  considers  to  be  "the  system  of 
things."  Facing  such  an  attitude,  the  cripple  can  only  palm  himself 
off  as  "Happy  Tom,  who  fought  at  Buena  Vista,"  for  charity  appar- 
ently does  not  respond  to  truth,  especially  to  ugly  truth.  Thus  the 
cripple  is  forced  into  the  position  of  a  victimizer,  who  "fights  not  the 
stupid  Mexican,  but  a  foe  worthy  of  your  [the  Confidence  Man's] 
tactics — Fortune!"   (p.  111). 

But  even  more  striking  than  the  above  similarities  in  characteriza- 
tion is  that  which  exists  between  Jonson's  Volpone  and  Melville's 
Confidence  Man.  Traditionally  the  term  "confidence  man"  suggests 
an  unscrupulous  individual  who  preys  upon  the  unsuspecting;  cash, 
or  something  equally  tangible,  is  his  primary  motivation.  But  Volpone, 
as  a  Venetian  magnifico  of  assured  social  status,  is  established  in  a 
palatial  and  well-staffed  residence,  and  has  no  need  of  additional 
wealth.  Nor  is  there  any  indication  that  he  has  suffered  a  financial 
reversal  which  would  explain  his  avariciousness.  Volpone  himself  sup- 
plies the  answer  to  the  question  of  motive: 

...  I  glory 
More  in  the  cunning  purchase  of  my  wealth, 
Than  in  the  glad  possession,  since  I  gain 
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No  common  way:  I  use  no  trade,  no  venture; 


I  turn  no  monies  in  the  public  bank, 
No  usure  private  (I.i.  30-40). 

And  such  gifts  as  the  diamond,  pearl,  cash,  and  gold  plate  which  his 
victims  give  him  are  scarcely  necessary  for  Volpone's  solvency.  Rather, 
for  him  they  are  symbols  of  his  ability  to  deceive,  symbols  of  his 
power  over  those  he  dupes. 

Similarly,  money  is  equally  unimportant  to  Melville's  Confidence 
Man.  A  rough  estimate  of  his  receipts  for  April  1st  runs  to  about 
$150.00,  with  $120.00  swindled  from  the  Miser,  $3.00  from  the  Mis- 
souri Bachelor,  $1.50  from  the  Soldier  of  Fortune,  and  $20.00  from 
the  Charitable  Lady.  In  addition  there  were  unspecified  amounts 
swindled  from  the  Merchant,  the  Man  in  White,  and  some  few 
dollars  in  change  collected  while  the  Confidence  Man  was  disguised 
as  the  Negro  Cripple.  The  Confidence  Man  himself  hints  at  his  motives 
to  the  Methodist  Minister  who  has  questioned  the  authenticity  of 
Black  Guinea's  physical  defects: 

...  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  man  with  brains,  sufficient 
to  act  such  a  part  as  you  say,  would  take  all  that  trouble,  and 
run  all  that  hazard,  for  the  mere  sake  of  those  few  paltry 
coppers,  which,  I  hear  was  all  he  got  for  his  pains,  if  pains 
they  were?  (p.  36) . 

It  is  the  One-Legged  Man  who  answers  this  question  as  he  berates 
the  clergyman  and  the  Confidence  Man  in  his  grey  costume: 

You  two  green-horns!  Money,  you  think,  is  the  sole  motive  to 
pains  and  hazard,  deception  and  deviltry,  in  this  world.  How 
much  money  did  the  devil  make  by  gulling  Eve?  (p.  36) . 

The  One-Legged  Man's  statement  serves  as  an  adequate  explanation 
for  the  motivation  of  both  the  Confidence  Man  and  Volpone.  Since 
neither  is  interested  in  money  per  se,  it  becomes  obvious  that  both  are 
moral  or  spiritual  swindlers,  and  as  such  are,  in  a  sense,  allegorical 
representations  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  conditions  of  their  respec- 
tive ages. 

To  facilitate  their  various  frauds,  both  Volpone  and  the  Con- 
fidence Man  have  become  accomplished  actors  in  the  tradition  of  the 
commedia  dell'  arte.  Each  uses  an  assortment  of  disguises  which  he 
can  change  at  a  moment's  notice;  each  is  adept  at  adjusting  his 
own  performance  to  fit  the  demands  made  by  the  victim  of  the 
moment,  and  can  improvise  well  enough  to  cope  with  almost  any 
exigency.  Volpone,  for  instance,  can  act  the  dying  man  well  enough 
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to  dupe  his  unsuspecting  visitors.  Or  when  attracted  to  Celia  he  can 
assume  the  role  of  an  itinerant  mountebank  whose  skill  as  a  sales- 
man is  reminiscent  of  King  Richard  III  as  he  overcame  Lady  Anne. 
In  contrast  to  his  part  as  the  dying  magnifico,  Volpone  can  handle  the 
role  of  the  amorous,  robust  lover  convincingly,  albeit  not  well  enough 
to  convince  Celia.  And  when  accused  of  his  attempted  seduction, 
Volpone  can  revert  to  his  previous  role  of  debilitate,  and  then  act 
his  part  successfully  enough  to  convince  the  Venetian  court  that  a 
man  in  his  condition  could  not  possibly  perpetrate  a  seduction.  Finally, 
he  can  don  the  uniform  of  a  commandatore  and  do  the  part  of  a 
minor  court  functionary  well  enough  to  convince  the  judges  and 
his  heirs. 

Melville's  Confidence  Man  is  no  less  accomplished  in  the  tech- 
niques of  the  commedia  dell'  arte  than  Volpone.  He  can  assume  the 
difficult  role  of  Black  Guinea — a  part  which  calls  for  considerable 
skill  in  makeup  and  dialect — and  carry  it  off  well  enough  to  fool  all 
except  the  cynical  one-legged  man.  And  as  the  Man  with  a  Weed, 
his  role  as  a  mendicant  is  successful  enough  to  elicit  confidence,  sym- 
pathy, and  money  from  Mr.  Roberts,  who,  as  an  apparently  success- 
ful business  man,  should  be  wiser  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  Apparently, 
too,  he  can  carry  off  the  part  of  president  of  the  Black  Rapids  Coal 
Company  with  such  perfection,  that  the  avaricious  Miser  invests 
$100.00  in  the  company,  and  both  Mr.  Roberts  and  the  Student  show 
considerable  interest  in  the  project.  Like  Volpone,  the  Confidence  Man 
does  an  impressive  job  as  the  mountebank  who  peddles  first  the  Omni- 
Balsamic  Reinvigorator  and  later  the  Samaritan  Pain  Dissuader,  which 
even  the  cynical  Soldier  of  Fortune  is  duped  into  buying. 

Both  Jonson  and  Melville  have  used  the  acting  ability  and  dis- 
guises assumed  by  their  confidence  men  as  structural  devices.  As  was 
stated  earlier  in  the  paper,  Volpone  is  a  Venetian  magnifico,  and  as 
such  occupies  a  place  of  considerable  prominence  in  the  city.  But 
with  each  disguise  he  assumes  in  his  attempt  to  increase  his  power, 
he  is,  in  reality,  actually  lowering  not  only  his  social  status  but  his 
position  as  a  man.  When  he  appears  so  convincingly  as  Scoto  Mantua 
the  mountebank,  he  assumes  the  position  of  charlatan,  a  man  whose 
place  in  society  is  indeed  questionable.  And  in  the  last  scene  when 
he  acts  the  part  of  commendatore,  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  minor 
flunky  for  the  state.  The  end  result  of  this  subterfuge  is  his  sentence 
from  the  same  court  he  had  previously  duped  to  life  imprisonment, 
surely  the  lowest  place  on  the  social  scale.  And  as  Alvin  B.  Kernan 
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points  out  in  his  introduction  to  the  play,  Volpone's  role  of  the  sick 
and  dying  man  is  an  indication  of  his  spiritual  condition.  One  by  one, 
and  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance  in  the  Great  Chain  of 
Being,  he  loses  his  senses.7  It  is  obvious  from  the  beginning  of  the 
play  that  only  a  man  devoid  of  common  sense  would  attempt  such 
a  fantastic  fraud.  In  Act  I  he  feigns  loss  of  memory,  sight  and  touch 
in  his  efforts  to  delude  his  would-be  heirs.  In  Act  II  Corvino  is  gulled 
into  believing  that  Volpone  is  so  near  death  as  to  be  devoid  of  sexual 
powers.  Mosca  tells  Corvino: 

.  .  .  nought  can  warm  his  blood,  sir,  but  a  fever; 

Nor  any  incantation  raise  his  spirit; 

A  long  forgetfulness  hath  seized  that  part  ( Il.vi. 64-66) . 

And  in  Act  III  when  Corvino  arrives  at  Volpone's  house  with  the 
reluctant  Celia  in  tow,  Volpone  mutters  that  his  sleeping  with  a  beau- 
tiful woman  would  merely  be  "applying  fire  to  a  stone"  or  like 
trying  to  make  "a  dead  leaf  grow  again."  He  easily  convinces  the 
Venetian  judges  in  the  courtroom  scene  in  Act  IV  that  he  is  truly 
impotent,  and  by  Act  V  he  pretends  to  be  dead  in  order  to  play  a 
sadistic  joke  on  his  victims.  Mosca  asks  what  he  is  to  tell  anyone 
who  asks  what  has  happened  to  the  body,  and  Volpone  replies,  "Say 
it  was  corrupted." 

Although  Volpone's  loss  of  senses  is  merely  an  act,  it  still  indi- 
cates much  about  his  moral  degeneration.  The  "failure"  of  sight  and 
hearing  indicates  his  moral  blindness  and  deafness.  That  he  retains 
only  his  sense  of  touch  is  a  significant  indication  of  his  materialistic 
approach  to  life,  for  nothing  has  any  value  to  him  save  what  he 
can  touch.  Volpone's  various  costumes  and  acts  are,  then,  a  definite 
indication  of  what  happens  to  the  man  whose  life  is  centered  on 
acquisition  and  deception. 

Melville  also  made  use  of  the  various  disguises  of  his  Confidence 
Man  as  a  structural  device  for  indicating  spiritual  debility.  Accord- 
ing to  Elizabeth  Foster  in  her  introduction  to  The  Confidence  Man, 
the  changing  appearances  of  the  Confidence  Man  represent 

a  progression  from  the  ideal  to  the  presently  real,  from  Christian 
charity  and  brotherhood  to  Emersonian  individualism  and  the 
extinction  of  Christianity,  from  arguments  for  the  necessity  for 
skepticism  to  the  one  argument  for  the  necessity  for  charity — 

7  Within  the  Great  Chain  of  Being,  the  lowest  of  human  faculties  were  those 
man  has  in  common  with  the  vegetable  world:  eating  and  reproducing. 
Next  came  the  faculties  shared  with  lesser  animals:  the  five  senses  and  the 
ability  to  move.  The  senses  were  also  ordered  according  to  their  importance, 
moving  down  from  sight  to  touch. 
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the  intolerable  heartlessness  and  inhumanity  of  Winsome-Eg- 
bert's world  of  complacent  egoists  (p.  xci). 

In  the  first  chapter  the  lamblike  stranger  from  the  East  is  brought 
on  board  the  Fidele  and  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  skeptical 
barber's  "No  Trust"  sign.  In  Chapter  3  the  Confidence  Man  assumes 
the  disguise  of  Black  Guinea  who,  in  stature  like  a  "Newfoundland 
dog,"  rubs  "against  the  upper  part  of  people's  thighs"  as  he  goes 
about  his  begging.  The  Negro  Cripple  even  refers  to  himself  as  "der 
dog  widout  massa."  Similarly,  in  Chapter  22  the  Confidence  Man 
appears  as  the  agent  for  the  Philosophical  Intelligence  Office,  and 
wears  "collar-wise  by  a  chain,  a  small  brass  plate,  inscribed  P.I.O., 
and  who,  with  a  sort  of  canine  deprecation,  slunk  obliquely  behind" 
(p.  129).  And  in  his  final  disguise  as  the  Cosmopolitan,  he  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  serpent  as  he  gulls  the  old  man  and  turns  out  the  lamp. 
Thus,  progressing  from  lamb-like  man  to  canine  to  serpent,  the  various 
disguises  of  Melville's  Confidence  Man  seem  to  represent,  as  do 
Volpone's  changing  representations,  a  steady  spiritual  degeneration. 
According  to  Ben  Jonson  and  Herman  Melville,  the  spiritual 
decline  depicted  in  Volpone  and  The  Confidence  Man  was  engendered 
primarily  by  a  perverted  faith  in  schemes,  material  progress,  and  the 
individual's  ability  to  make  of  himself  what  he  would.  Since  periods 
of  optimism  seem  to  breed  money-making  schemes,  many  of  which  are 
absurd,  Jonson  satirized  the  projects  of  his  day  through  the  character 
of  Sir  Politic  Wouldbe,  who  plans 

to  serve  the  state 
Of  Venice  with  red  herrings  for  three  years, 
And  at  a  certain  rate,  from  Rotterdam, 
Where  I  have  correspondence  [commercial  connections] 

(IV.i.50-53). 

Should  this  scheme  fail,  however,  Sir  Politic  boasts  that  he  is  not 
without  a  "thousand  aims,"  typical  of  which  is  the  plan  to  ingratiate 
himself  to  the  state  of  Venice  by  shortening  the  period  of  quarantine 
for  ships  from  Syria  or  the  Levant,  and  by  so  doing  he  hopes  to  gain 
a  pension  for  himself.  He  plans  to  build  an  apparatus  which  will 
blow  the  fumes  of  halved  onions  onto  newly  arrived  ships,  reasoning 
that  the  changed  color  of  the  onion  will  indicate  contagion.  Thus 
only  slightly  less  than  Volpone  himself  does  Sir  Politic  embody  the 
evils  of  commercialism.  Already  rich,  he  can  only  present  a  picture 
at  once  absurd  and  pathetic  as  he  schemes  to  make  himself  richer, 
and  to  ingratiate  himself  to  the  state  for  a  pension  which  is  undoubted- 
ly does  not  need. 
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Melville  also  satirizes  projects  as  he  shows  the  Confidence  Man 
soliciting  support  for  the  "World's  Charity,"  an  organization  he  has 
designed  for  the  alleviation  of  poverty  throughout  the  world  by 
the  "methodisation  of  the  world's  benevolence."  The  society  would 
be  empowered  by  the  governments  of  various  nations  to  levy  an 
annual  tax  on  the  whole  of  mankind.  Such  a  tax  would  result  in 
the  annual  accumulation  of  something  less  than  $800,000,000  which, 
if  collected  over  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  would  enable  the  society 
to  disband;  for  by  then  "not  a  pauper  or  heathen  could  remain  the 
round  world  over."  Ironically,  the  Confidence  Man  discusses  his 
"charity"  in  all  the  terms  associated  with  Wall  Street  capitalism: 
he  remarks  that  his  scheme  would  frighten  "none  but  a  retail  philan- 
thropist;" he  would  enliven  foreign  missions  "with  the  Wall  Street 
spirit;"  the  World's  Charity  would  be  "let  out  on  contract;"  "com- 
petition" would  be  allowed,  and  "stimulus"  given.  Under  his  plan 
there  would  be  "no  lethargy  of  monopoly,"  with  the  result  that  the 
Chinese  could  be  converted  "en  masse  within  six  months"  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Wall-Street-appointed  missionaries.  The  energy  and 
enthusiasm  behind  such  a  scheme  based  on  "the  Archimedean  money- 
power"  present,  if  not  a  realistic,  an  interesting  and  somewhat 
frightening  picture  of  commercialism  permeating  the  religious  life 
of  America. 

And  in  societies  where  making  money  is  of  prime  importance, 
wealth  is  likely  to  become  an  end  in  itself,  an  object  of  worship,  while 
the  self-confidence  engendered  by  such  an  atmosphere  may  lead 
man  to  dilute  established  religions  to  suit  his  improved  opinion  of 
himself.  Volpone's  opening  speech  shows  that  his  is  the  religion  of 
money  as  he  greets  the  day  and  then  asks  Mosca  to  display  his  gold: 

Open  the  shrine  that  I  may  see  my  saint. 
Hail  the  world's  soul,  and  mine! 

O  thou  son  of  Sol, 
But  brighter  than  thy  father,  let  me  kiss, 
With  adoration,  thee,  and  every  relic 
Of  sacred  treasure  in  this  blessed  room  (I. i. 2-13). 

For  Volpone  gold  is  elevated  to  sainthood,  and  its  container  becomes 
a  "shrine,"  while  treasure  is  hailed  as  "sacred"  and  hence  a  thing 
to  be  adored.  It  is  brighter  than  the  sun,  the  giver  of  life,  a  thing 
of  such  importance  that  he  can  see  it  as  "the  world's  soul,"  and 
as  his  own  soul.  In  the  same  speech  Volpone  also  says: 
Riches,  the  dumb  god  that  giv'st  all  men  tongues 
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That  canst  do  nought,  and  yet  mak'st  men  do  all  things; 


Thou  art  virtue,  fame, 
Honor,  and  all  things  else.  Who  can  get  thee, 
He  shall  be  noble,  valiant,  honest,  wise  (Li. 22-27) . 

Volpone  might  further  have  equated  friendship  with  gold,  for  his 
only  "friends"  in  the  play  are  those  whom  he  dupes,  and  who  hope 
in  turn  to  become  his  heirs  through  their  gifts  and  flattery.  Riches 
alone  motivate  the  glib-tongued  lawyer  Voltore  to  forget  professional 
ethics  and  plead  so  eloquently  in  Volpone's  behalf  during  the  court- 
room scene.  Honor  and  virtue  become  secondary  to  money  for 
Corvino,  who  would  willingly  capitalize  on  his  wife's  virtue  in  the 
hope  of  becoming  Volpone's  sole  heir.  And  it  is  significant  that 
Celia,  whose  name  means  "the  heavenly  one,"  is  the  only  religious 
character  in  the  play.  She  attends  church  regularly,  and  in  the  seduc- 
tion scene  pleads  to  God  for  assistance.  While  Bonario's  intervention 
may  have  been  divinely  sent,  Celia  is  not  even  given  a  chance  to 
testify  in  her  own  behalf  in  the  courtroom  scene.  Thus  Celia's  virtue 
remains  as  mute  in  Volpone  as  does  that  of  the  lamblike  man  in  The 
Confidence  Man.  Volpone  has  labeled  Celia  as  a  harlot;  and  primarily 
because  he  is  a  wealthy  citizen,  the  label  remains  until  the  last  scene 
when  Volpone  is  finally  unmasked.  And  when  it  is  assumed  that  Vol- 
pone is  dead  and  Mosca  is  his  heir,  the  judges  treat  the  upstart 
parasite  with  all  the  deference  due  a  man  of  wealth  and  rank. 

Nor  do  Christianity,  honor  and  friendship  fare  any  better  aboard 
the  Fidele,  where  Melville  satirizes  the  watered-down  religion  of 
nineteenth-century  Transcendentalism.  When  the  Confidence  Man 
hears  the  story  of  Goneril  as  repeated  by  the  Merchant,  he  does 
nothing  but  excuse  her  behavior,  concluding  with  the  admonition 
that  "one  should  not  be  hasty  in  judging."  And  when  the  Merchant 
replies  that,  if  Goneril's  unfortunate  husband  wasn't  happy  in  this 
world,  "he  would,  at  least,  be  so  in  another,"  the  Confidence  Man 
does  not  doubt  the  unfortunate  man's  ability  to  be  happy  in  both 
worlds.  In  essence  he  argues  that  the  world  is  what  man  makes  it, 
and  man  can  make  it  a  happy  one.  He  continues  his  argument  along 
a  similar  line  when,  in  his  role  as  the  agent  for  the  Philosophical 
Intelligence  Office,  he  convinces  the  cynical  Missouri  Bachelor  that 
man  is  by  nature  perfectable,  that  from  "bad  boys  spring  good 
men."  And  what  can  happen  to  Christian  charity  in  a  materialistic 
society  becomes  plain  when,  as  the  agent  for  the  Black  Rapids  Coal 
Company,  the  Confidence  Man  solicits  financial  help  for  an  "unfortu- 
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nate  friend"  and  is  told  repeatedly  by  the  sophomoric  Student,  to  "let 
the  unfortunate  man  be  his  own  brother."  Yet  this  same  Student 
snatches  eagerly  at  the  opportunity  to  buy  stock  in  the  Black  Rapids 
Coal  Company. 

Melville  saw,  as  clearly  as  did  Jonson,  that  an  "age  of  joint- 
stock  companies  and  free-and-easies"  is  one  in  which  riches,  as  Vol- 
pone  voiced  it,  "mak'st  men  do  all  things,"  and  perverts  values.  In 
his  conversation  with  the  Soldier  of  Fortune,  the  Confidence  Man 
learns  that,  simply  because  he  could  not  post  bail,  the  innocent 
cripple  was  forced  to  lie  for  three  years  "in  a  grated  iron  bed  along- 
side of  groaning  thieves  and  mouldering  burglars"- — this  while  the 
guilty  party  was  acquitted  simply  because  of  his  wealth  and  prestige. 
And  no  less  appalling  than  Volpone's  method  of  buying  friendship 
is  Egbert's  admission  to  the  Cosmopolitan  that  friends  are  chosen 
for  their  commercial  value,  and  because  of  their  "good  manners, 
handsome  dress,"  and  "parents'  rank  and  repute  of  wealth." 

Since  Jonson  and  Melville  both  lived  during  times  when  com- 
mercialism flourished  and  threatened  traditional  values,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  both  attacked  the  insidious  attitudes  that  seemed  to  be 
undermining  social  institutions.  As  has  been  shown,  both  the  evils 
Melville  attacked  and  his  manner  of  attack  contain  striking  parallels 
to  Jonson's  Volpone.  The  Confidence  Man  of  the  Fidele  could  very 
easily  be  the  Venetian  confidence  man  transplanted  to  an  American 
setting,  so  similar  is  his  manner  of  swindling  those  about  him.  It 
seems  quite  possible,  then,  that  Melville  could  have  drawn  on  Ben 
Jonson's  Volpone  for  ideas  as  he  wrote  The  Confidence  Man. 


WILLIAM  FAULKNER  AND  THE 
SOUTHERN  NEGRO 

Nancy  P.  Tischler 
Susquehanna  University 

The  travesty  on  justice  recently  played  out  in  Mississippi  courts 
has  led  the  Northerners — liberals  and  conservatives  alike — to  look 
with  amazement  on  the  aberrations  of  the  Southern  mind,  finding 
themselves  confounded  by  the  psychology  of  their  own  countrymen. 
At  such  a  time,  it  seems  simple  contrariness  to  turn  to  the  words  of 
redneck  politicians  rather  than  to  the  eloquent  and  probing  explana- 
tions by  the  late  William  Faulkner,  a  Mississippian  who  spent  his  life 
trying  to  understand  himself  and  his  neighbors,  both  black  and  white. 

Faulkner  was  obsessed  with  the  plight  of  the  Southern  Negro. 
Part  of  his  concern  grew  from  his  own  inability  as  a  white  man  to 
understand  the  workings  of  the  Negro  mind.  He  never  felt  able  to 
delve  into  the  psychology  of  his  Negro  characters;  only  when  they 
had  white  blood  as  well  did  he  dare  make  the  attempt.  Unlike  the 
egalitarians,  Faulkner  started  from  the  premise  that  the  Negro  is 
basically  different  from  the  white  man — his  color,  his  customs,  his 
food,  even  his  smell — so  certainly  his  mind  must  be  different.  The 
white  man  is  severely  restricted  in  his  understanding  of  this  alien  world 
impinging  on  his  own;  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  Faulkner  limited  his 
own  depiction  of  the  Negro  to  his  relations  with  the  white  community. 

Even  greater  concern  for  Faulkner  the  moralist,  however,  lay  in 
the  guilt  of  slavery.  He  sensed  an  evil  in  slavery  and  in  the  rape  of  the 
land  as  well  as  of  the  people — an  evil  that  had  evoked  a  curse  on  the 
South,  which  the  South  had  yet  to  expiate.  The  curse  is  not  a  matter 
of  guilt  simply  for  the  white  man's  enslavement  of  the  Negro  in  the 
antebellum  South.  A  later  sin  has  been  the  Southern  white  man's  un- 
willingness to  prepare  the  slaves  for  the  responsibilities  of  freedom.  For 
example,  the  northern  Negro  who  is  given  a  farm  in  Arkansas  after  the 
Civil  War,  but  who  understands  nothing  about  farming  or  providing 
for  his  family's  needs  is  Faulkner's  symbol  of  the  Negro's  radical  igno- 
rance of  the  facts  of  life.  A  white  benefactor,  Ike  McCaslin,  finds  this 
man  sitting  in  a  cabin  without  firewood  on  a  farm  without  fences;  he 
is  reading  a  book,  wearing  glasses  without  lenses,  and  waiting  for  the 
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spring  before  he  starts  to  work.  Ike,  Faulkner's  spokesman,  looking  at 
the  desolation  and  at  the  Negro  sitting  in  his  ministerial  clothing  with 
pretentious  dignity,  cries  that  this  is  proof  that  the  land  is  cursed.  The 
Negro  replies  calmly  that  Ike  is  wrong,  the  curse  has  been  lifted:  "We 
are  seeing  a  new  era,"  he  pontificates  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  modern 
idealist,  "an  era  dedicated,  as  our  founders  intended  it,  to  freedom, 
liberty  and  equality  for  all,  to  which  this  country  will  be  a  new 
Canaan — " 

Ike  can  only  reply,  "Freedom  from  what?  From  work?"  The 
Negro  cannot  understand  the  meaning  of  liberty  until  either  his  fellow 
man  or  brutal  experience  educates  him. 

Faulkner,  in  exploring  the  reason  for  this  ignorance,  shows  that 
the  Negro  was  treated  like  a  child  (or  an  animal)  and  then  given  the 
responsibilities  of  an  adult.  He  shows  the  emancipated  Negroes  after 
the  Civil  War:  marching  and  singing  their  way  to  the  River  Jordan 
(which  they  assume  to  be  the  nearest  creek),  becoming  part  of  the 
jerry-built  Reconstruction  governments,  telling  their  white  masters 
that  they  are  free — or  as  Ringo  says,  Negroes  have  been  abolished. 
This  time  it  is  the  intrepid  Miss  Rosa  who  serves  as  Faulkner's  spokes- 
man to  enunciate  the  problem  of  responsibility  that  goes  with  freedom 
— she  wishes,  she  says,  that  she  could  be  free.  Milton  distinguished  the 
ideas  Faulkner  is  dramatizing  by  calling  one  liberty  and  the  other 
license.  The  Negro,  according  to  Faulkner,  interpreted  his  emancipa- 
tion as  license. 

This  confusion,  Faulkner  feels,  was  largely  the  fault  of  the  white 
man.  He  gave  the  Negro,  not  his  virtues,  but  his  vices:  promiscuity, 
violence,  instability,  lack  of  control,  inability  to  distinguish  between 
thine  and  mine.  The  Negroes  learned  to  ape  these  white  vices,  trans- 
forming them  into  Negro  vices  and  adding  to  them  a  slyness  that  is 
part  of  the  Negro's  method  of  accommodating  himself  to  a  dominant 
white  world.  He  has  learned  to  hide  his  resentment  with  the  proper 
response  to  the  white  man,  and  he  has  learned  improvidence  and  in- 
temperance and  evasion — not  laziness:  evasion.  This  has  been  the 
black  man's  passive  resistance  to  white  tyranny  for  a  century  or  more. 
And,  in  a  sense,  the  white  man  has  not  only  taught  the  black  his  vices 
and  encouraged  him  to  new  ones,  he  has  also  revelled  in  the  sense  of 
superiority  that  these  vices  allow  him,  the  white  man,  to  assume.  The 
ability  to  look  down  on  his  Negro  associates  with  paternal  indulgence 
has  been  an  inestimable  boost  to  the  Southern  white  man's  ego. 

Faulkner  sees  the  virtues  of  the  Negro  as  far  more  impressive  than 
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his  vices.  Over  and  over,  the  really  admirable  Faulkner  character  is 
the  Negro,  frequently  the  Mammy.  "They  are  better  than  we  are,"  he 
says.  "Stronger  than  we  are."  Their  virtues  are:  endurance  and  pity 
and  tolerance  and  forbearance  and  fidelity  and  love  of  children — 
whether  their  own  or  not  or  black  or  not.  Nor  significantly,  does 
Faulkner  ever  make  a  pure-blooded  Negro  the  villain  of  his  books. 

The  most  nearly  villainous  negroid  type  is  the  mixed-blooded 
figure.  For  such  men,  Faulkner  feels  overwhelming  sympathy.  In  such 
decent  men  as  Sam  Fathers,  part  Indian,  part  Negro,  the  blood  mix- 
ture serves  as  a  barrier  to  any  of  the  three  worlds  of  the  South.  Several 
of  the  Faulkner  characters  are  doomed  to  loneliness  because  their 
mixed  blood  alienates  them  from  all  communities.  But  more  sinister 
is  the  mixture  that  brings  the  antagonism  of  black  and  white  into  a 
man,  making  his  being  the  horrible  battlefield  for  a  never-ceasing  civil 
war.  The  attraction-revulsion  pattern  between  the  black  and  white 
communities  is  violently  exaggerated  when  compressed  into  the  gro- 
tesque mulatto  brain  of  a  Joe  Christmas. 

All  of  this  would  seem  to  suggest  that  Faulkner  sees  no  future  for 
the  Negro — either  in  moving  from  the  South,  in  mixing  with  whites, 
or  in  overcoming  his  vices.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  South  is  a 
socially  conservative  area,  where  the  Peabodys  are  traditionally  the 
doctors,  the  Stevenses  the  lawyers,  Snopses  the  small  businessmen,  and 
where  the  Negroes  are  historically  laborers  and  servants,  there  is  no 
reason  that  there  cannot  be  change.  The  two  wars  in  this  century  have, 
in  fact,  already  brought  changes  to  the  Southern  Negro.  Faulkner  pic- 
tures Caspey  returning  from  World  War  I  proud  of  having  dressed 
like  the  white  soldiers.  Having  served  as  a  dock-worker,  he  had  no 
opportunity  to  fight  beside  the  whites  in  that  war,  but  he  did  learn 
pride  in  his  race.  By  the  Second  World  War,  that  pride  was  clearly 
justified.  One  of  the  Faulkner  characters,  Major  Devries,  risks  his  life 
to  save  a  Negro  under  his  command,  and  is  in  turn  saved  by  another 
Negro — on  whom  he  pins  his  own  medal.  Thus,  the  Negro  is  now  a 
character  with  opportunities  as  well  as  capacity  for  heroism,  oppor- 
tunities that  earlier  had  been  restricted  primarily  to  the  white  man. 
The  heroism  had  been  there  all  along  in  the  quiet  gestures  of  the  in- 
evitable family  retainers.  Wit  and  wisdom  were  also  there  all  along 
in  the  Faulkner  Negroes,  but  were  recognized  only  by  a  few  of  the 
landed  aristocrats.  Now  these  virtues  are  becoming  obvious  even  to  the 
rodent-like  Snopes  clan. 

By  the  end  of  his  life,  Faulkner  saw  the  Negro's  evolution  into  a 
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more  dignified  role  in  the  community.  Many  of  the  old  virtues  have 
consequently  disappeared;  the  process  of  deterioration  works  in  white 
and  Negro  families  of  Yoknapatawpha  County  alike.  But  these  were, 
by  and  large,  the  virtues  of  a  servile  race;  they  had  to  drop  off  to  allow 
for  new  virtues.  By  the  end,  Faulkner's  Negroes,  preferring  to  find  sal- 
vation for  themselves,  are  not  interested  in  the  services  of  white  Lady 
Bountifuls.  The  noblesse  oblige  of  the  aristocrat  has  proven  impotent 
for  the  betterment  of  the  Negroes'  position;  the  Negroes  themselves 
reject  the  subsequent  self-righteous  philanthropy  of  the  liberal.  When 
Linda  Snopes,  a  Communist  enthusiast  temporarily  fascinated  with 
the  Negro's  plight,  tries  to  interfere  with  the  Negro  schools,  the  Negro 
principal  explains  why  he  does  not  want  the  fumbling  ministrations  of 
inept  white  reformers: 

...  we  have  got  to  make  the  white  people  need  us  first.  In 
the  old  days  your  people  did  need  us,  in  your  economy  if  not 
in  your  culture,  to  make  your  cotton  and  tobacco  and  indigo. 
But  that  was  the  wrong  need,  bad  and  evil  in  itself.  So  it 
couldn't  last.  It  had  to  go.  So  now  you  don't  need  us.  There 
is  no  place  for  us  now  in  your  culture  or  economy  either.  We 
both  buy  the  same  installment-plan  automobiles  to  burn  up 
the  same  gasoline  in,  and  the  same  radios  to  listen  to  the  same 
music  and  the  same  iceboxes  to  keep  the  same  beer  in,  but 
that's  all.  So  we  have  got  to  make  a  place  of  our  own  in  your 
culture  and  economy  too.  Not  you  to  make  a  place  for  us 
just  to  get  us  out  from  under  your  feet,  as  in  the  South  here, 
or  to  get  our  votes  for  the  aggrandisement  of  your  political 
perquisites,  as  in  the  North,  but  us.  You  cannot  do  without  us 
because  nobody  but  us  can  fill  that  place  in  your  economy  and 
culture  which  only  we  can  fill  and  so  that  place  will  have  to 
be  ours.  So  that  you  will  not  just  say  Please  to  us,  you  will 
need  to  say  Please  to  us.  .  .  .  The  Mansion,  pp.  224-225) 

Herein  lies  the  seed  of  Faulkner's  solution.  He  recognizes  the  in- 
justice, the  daily  brutality,  as  the  white  man  degrades  the  black.  He 
also  realized  that  cruelty  is  learned — children  mix  easily  with  Negroes ; 
the  initiation  into  hatred  comes  with  adolescence.  But  black  and  white 
alike  in  his  novels  insist  that  the  injustice  cannot  be  abolished  over- 
night by  legislating  it  out  of  existence — any  more  than  the  Negroes 
themselves  could  be  legislated  out  of  existence  by  a  Reconstruction 
government.  Evolution,  not  revolution,  is  Faulkner's  answer.  To  the 
outraged  cry  that  evolution  is  too  slow,  that  the  need  for  reparation  is 
immediate,  Faulkner  replies,  in  the  persona  of  Gavin  Stevens,  that 
haste  will  harm  the  Negro  himself.  "Outlanders"  who  hope  to  help 
the  Negro,  says  Stevens,  "will  fling  him  back  decades,  back  not  merely 
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into  injustice  but  into  grief  and  agony  and  violence  too  by  forcing  on 
us  laws  based  on  the  idea  that  man's  injustice  to  man  can  be  abolished 
overnight  by  police." 

Sambo  will  suffer  it  of  course;  there  are  not  enough  of  him 
yet  to  do  anything  else.  And  he  will  endure  it,  absorb  it  and 
survive  because  he  is  Sambo  and  has  that  capacity;  he  will 
even  beat  us  there  because  he  has  the  capacity  to  endure  and 
survive  but  he  will  be  thrown  back  decades  and  what  he  sur- 
vives to  may  not  be  worth  having  because  by  that  time  divided 
we  may  have  lost  America. 

[Intruder  in  the  Dust,  pp.  203-204) 

The  answer  of  the  reformer  is  not  Faulkner's  answer  any  more  than  it 
is  Steven's.  He  explains  that  he  is  not  excusing  injustice.  "I  only  say 
that  the  injustice  is  ours,  the  South's.  We  must  expiate  and  abolish  it 
ourselves,  alone  and  without  help  nor  even  (with  thanks)  advice." 

In  keeping  with  this  philosophy,  he  said  in  1956,  that  it  was  clear 
that  segregation  was  going,  "whether  we  like  it  or  not."  Since  the  South 
had  already  lost  the  initiative  on  that  decision,  Faulkner  told  an  Ala- 
bama University  student,  "I  vote  that  we  ourselves  choose  to  abolish 
it.  .  .  ."  His  vote  was  also  for  law  and  order,  so  that  when  the  dust  of 
the  race  conflict  had  settled,  there  would  be  something  worth  having. 

Faulkner  may  not  have  been  a  typical  Southerner,  or  a  typical 
Mississippian,  but  in  his  disgust  with  red-necks  and  lynch  mobs,  his 
reverence  for  due  process  of  the  law,  his  sense  of  responsibility  for  his 
ancestor's  sins,  and  his  brooding  love  of  his  native  South,  he  does 
speak  for  the  best  of  Southern  conservatism. 
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THE  EUROPEAN  PAYMENTS  UNION 
RE-EXAMINED 

George  Karatzas 

Susquehanna  University 


Proposals  have  been  advanced  recently1  for  revising  the  charter 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  transforming  this  Fund  into 
a  Clearing  Union  for  currencies,  based  more  or  less  on  the  European 
Payments  Union  model.  In  view  of  these  proposals,  it  may  now  be 
appropriate  to  re-examine  the  European  Payments  Union  in  its  his- 
toric setting,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  Union's  equilibrating 
mechanism. 

After  the  First  World  War,  the  flow  of  international  trade  and 
finance  suffered  serious  setbacks.  The  First  World  War  and  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930's  created  certain  problems  which  remained  un- 
solved for  a  long  time.  The  most  serious  of  these  was  the  dislocation 
of  international  trade  and  finance.  During  the  inter-war  period,  a 
transition  took  place  from  relatively  multilateral  and  free  trade  to  bi- 
lateralism, the  main  features  of  which  were  quantitative  restrictions 
and  discrimination.  The  main  means  of  facilitating  the  flow  of  inter- 
national trade,  such  as  short-term  capital  and  long-term  investment, 
almost  ceased  to  operate.  The  system  of  bilateralism  which  appeared 
in  great  dimensions  during  the  first  years  after  the  Second  World  War 
had  its  origins  in  the  inter-war  period.  This  was  the  result  of  the 
breakdown  of  the  international  gold  standard  mechanism. 

Most  of  the  countries  in  the  free  world  agreed  that  the  system  of 
bilateralism  was  not  only  uneconomical  but  resulted  in  decreasing  the 
flow  of  world  trade.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  abolition  of  this 
system  required  the  creation  of  a  new  organization  to  solve  certain 
problems  that  had  been  created  by  bilateralism. 

After  the  First  World  War,  when  the  gold  standard  was  aban- 
doned as  a  means  of  international  economic  cooperation,  various  at- 
tempts were  made  to  preserve  a  relatively  free  trade  by  trying  to 
stabilize  the  exchange  rates.  In  addition,  attempts  were  made  to  pre- 

1     See  R.   Triffin.   Gold  and  the  Dollar  Crisis,  The  Future   of  Convertibility 
(New  Haven:   Yale  University  Press,   1960). 
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serve  international  liquidity  by  setting  up  the  stabilization  funds  in  the 
1930's  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  in  the  1940's. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  European  production  and  produc- 
tivity declined  to  very  low  levels.  At  the  same  time,  Europe  lost  most 
of  its  "invisible"  earnings  from  abroad  in  addition  to  the  loss  in  as  well 
as  earnings  from  past  investment  which  some  European  countries 
liquidated  in  order  to  finance  the  war.  Both  of  these  factors  made 
Europe  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  its  imports.  Goods  which 
could  be  purchased  by  one  European  country  from  another  Euro- 
pean country  had  to  be  imported  from  the  United  States  because 
European  currencies  were  not  mutually  convertible.  This  situation  led 
both  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  and  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation  to  try  to  persuade  the  Western 
European  countries  to  take  measures  regarding  production,  converti- 
bility, and  trade  liberalization.  By  the  end  of  1950,  European  produc- 
tion increased  considerably,  but  trade  liberalization  and  convertibility 
were  not  solved  at  this  time. 

The  Bretton  Woods  conference  and  the  resultant  agreements  were 
supposed  to  bring  convertibility  much  closer  than  before.  But,  it  soon 
became  obvious  to  both  Americans  and  Europeans  that  convertibility 
on  a  world-wide  scale  was  impossible  due  mainly  to  the  existence  of 
the  "dollar  shortage." 

Since  it  became  apparent  that  world-wide  convertibility2  was  not 
possible  at  that  time  in  Western  Europe,  a  new  effort  was  made  to 
apply  convertibility  on  a  regional  scale  rather  than  on  a  world-wide 
basis.  But  even  regional  multilateralism  was  not  easy  to  achieve,  as  the 
E.P.U.  negotiations  proved,  simply  because  regional  multilateralism 
implied  international  cooperation  and  limitations  on  a  nation's  sover- 
eignty. Some  countries  also  feared  at  this  time  that  international 
cooperation  through  a  supranational  oganization  might  create  excessive 
inflation  or  unemployment  in  a  number  of  countries,  contrary  to  the 
mandate  received  from  their  electorates  for  a  full  employment  policy 
and  price  stability.  Thus,  little  progress  towards  multilateralism  could 
be  made  as  long  as  the  dollar  scarcity  persisted.  However,  successful 
attempts  were  made  to  solve  this  problem  temporarily  by  making  avail- 
able, through  the  American-sponsored  European  Recovery  Program, 
enough  dollars  to  all  Western  European  countries  except  Switzerland. 
These  dollars  were  given  to  Western  countries,  through  the  European 
Recovery  Program,  in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  article  to  discuss  in  detail  the  subject  of  con- 
vertibility or  trade  liberalization  under  the  E.  P.  U. 
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Encouraged  by  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  United  States, 
Western  European  countries  began  making  plans  for  regional  multi- 
lateralism within  the  Western  European  area.  As  a  result,  the  creation 
of  the  Office  of  European  Economic  Cooperation  in  early  1948  and 
the  signing  of  the  Intra-European  Payments  Agreement  shortly  there- 
after were  announced.  But  neither  the  first  Intra-European  Payments 
Agreement  nor  its  successor  a  year  later  succeeded  in  achieving  multi- 
lateralism among  its  members.  This  fundamental  weakness  of  the 
Intra-European  Payments  schemes  increased  American  pressure  for 
ending  bilateralism  in  the  Western  European  region  and  led  to  the 
European  Payments  Union  Agreement. 

But  to  what  degree  had  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  recovered 
on  the  eve  of  the  founding  of  E.P.U.?  By  the  end  of  1949,  production 
in  Western  Europe  exceeded  its  pre-war  figures  except  in  coal  and  a 
few  agricultural  products.3  On  the  other  hand,  productivity  had 
increased  in  some  countries  and  decreased  in  others  in  comparison  with 
pre-war  figures.  Inflationary  pressures  were  under  control,  for  the 
greater  part,  but  in  some  countries  prices  were  high.  The  number  of 
unemployed  had  increased  in  some  countries,  especially  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  but  had  not  reached  very  high  proportions.4 

On  the  other  hand,  the  balance  of  payments  of  almost  every 
O.E.E.C.  member-country  had  been  improved.  This  was  a  basic  con- 
dition for  the  application  of  multilateralism.  During  the  same  period, 
the  Dollar  Gap  was  becoming  smaller  due  mainly  to  devaluations, 
increasing  American  imports  from  Western  Europe,  and  European 
discrimination  against  the  Dollar  Area.  The  main  reason  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  European  Payments  Union  was,  therefore,  to  assist  its 
members  in  becoming  independent  of  American  aid  by  encouraging 
Western  European  production  and  regional  multilateralism.  On  Sep- 
tember 19,  1950,  after  prolonged  negotiations,  the  E.P.U.  Agreement 
was  signed. 

THE  POSITION  OF  STERLING 

During  the  negotiations  for  the  creation  of  the  E.P.U.  the  question 
of  sterling  arose.5  The  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  feared  the 
adverse  effects  that  the  E.P.U.  could  have  on  the  Sterling  Area.  The 


See  O.  E.  E.  C.  Third  Annual  Report. 

Ibid. 

See  J.  O.  N.  Perkins,  Sterling  and  Regional  Payments  Systems   (Victoria: 

Melbourne  University  Press,  1956)   and  R.  Triffin,  Europe  and  the  Money 

Muddle  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1957).  pp.  161-168. 
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British  thought  that  the  E.P.U.  would  have  adverse  effects  on  her  gold 
and  dollar  earnings  as  well  as  on  her  foreign  and  gold  reserves  for  the 
whole  Sterling  Area.  Furthermore,  Britain  was  trying,  at  this  time,  not 
only  to  maintain  but  also  to  increase  the  use  of  sterling  in  financing 
world  trade.  The  British  argued  that  any  new  scheme  working  accord- 
ing to  automatic  principles  would  reduce  the  use  of  sterling  with  the 
result  of  reducing  world  trade  and  making  world-wide  convertibility 
impossible.  This  would  happen,  thought  the  British,  because  Western 
European  countries  would  prefer  to  clear  their  balances  through  the 
European  Payments  Union  where  the  choice  of  currencies  would  make 
them  willing  to  acquire  dollars  or  gold  rather  than  increase  their 
sterling  balances. 

The  British,  at  that  time,  desired  to  include  all  the  non-dollar 
countries  in  the  Transferable  Account,  thus  making  the  pound- 
sterling  a  world  currency  as  it  had  been  before  World  War  I.  They 
thought  this  could  be  done  by  eventually  achieving  world-wide  con- 
vertibility and  full  employment  at  home  in  contrast  to  what  had  been 
done  in  the  1920's  in  trying  to  restore  the  prestige  of  sterling  by 
deflationary  measures. 

It  was  realized  by  the  Continental  O.E.E.C.  member  countries  and 
the  United  States  that  sterling  was  in  a  special  position6  with  regard 
to  the  E.P.U.  scheme  for  many  good  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  sterling 
was  traditionally  an  international  currency  and  many  countries  all  over 
the  world  held  sterling  as  part  of  their  reserves.  In  addition,  some 
Continental  European  countries  had  accumulated  substantial  amounts 
of  sterling  during  and  after  the  war.  These  amounts  of  sterling  held  by 
O.E.E.C.  members  created  certain  problems  for  the  then  proposed 
E.P.U.  The  O.E.E.C.  member  countries  holding  sterling  balances  and 
the  United  Kingdom  opposed  any  blocking  of  these  sterling  balances. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  these  sterling  balances  remained  unblocked, 
Britain  and  the  O.E.E.C.  holders  of  sterling  balances  would  continue 
to  reach  bilateral  settlements.  Thus,  the  principle  that  all  E.P.U. 
member  countries  should  settle  their  net  over-all  balances  through 
the  E.P.U.7  could  not  be  applied  without  resolving  the  question  of 
these  sterling  holdings. 

After  intensive  negotiations,  an  agreement  was  reached  with  respect 
to  these  sterling  holdings.  According  to  this  agreement,  Britain  agreed 
to  join  the  E.P.U.  as  a  full  member  and  thus  establish  a  net  balance 
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with  the  Union  for  all  the  transactions  of  the  Sterling  Area.  However, 
Britain  reserved  the  right  to  re-introduce  quantitative  restrictions  in 
case  of  a  serious  reduction  in  its  reserves.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
O.E.E.C.  member  countries  agreed  to  take  into  account  the  special 
position  of  sterling.8 

With  regard  to  the  existing  sterling  balances,  the  United  States,  the 
Continental  O.E.E.C.  member  countries,  and  Britain  agreed  that  the 
holders  of  these  balances  could  use  them  only  when  they  had  a  net 
deficit  with  E.P.U.,  regardless  of  their  position  with  the  Sterling  Area. 
The  United  States  agreed  to  compensate  Britain  in  case  of  a  gold  drain 
suffered  by  the  use  of  these  balances. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  E.P.U.  member  creditors,  instead  of  holding 
E.P.U.  credits,  could  hold  sterling  as  that  part  of  their  surplus  which 
would  be  equal  to  their  surplus  of  sterling.  All  parties  concerned  found 
the  above  solution  to  the  special  position  of  sterling  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  use  of  sterling  as  a  world  currency  was  thereby  strengthened, 
rather  than  weakened. 

E.P.U.  ADMINISTRATION 

Furthermore,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  various  parties  con- 
cerned with  the  E.P.U.  administration  to  avoid  the  difficulties  presented 
by  the  rule  of  unanimity.  The  O.E.E.C.  Council  was  the  highest 
authority  as  far  as  the  E.P.U.  management  was  concerned.  The 
decisions  of  the  council  were  reached  by  unanimous  agreement  and 
member  countries  were  bound  by  the  council's  decisions.  But,  in  case 
of  deadlocks,  the  original  agreement  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  five-member  "Special  Restricted  Committee"  chosen  by  lot  from 
names  submitted  by  each  of  the  members.  The  purpose  of  this  com- 
mittee was  to  investigate  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  to  report  to  the 
council  in  order  to  enable  the  council  to  make  a  recommendation  or  a 
decision.  This  was  done  in  order  to  give  a  strong  moral  authority 
to  the  committee  and  make  the  adoption  of  its  report  by  the  council 
unanimous.9  This  procedure  was  initiated  to  avoid  a  possible  paralysis 
in  the  E.P.U.  administration,  and  is  still  today  a  common  practice  in 
other  international  organizations  tied  to  the  rule  of  unanimity. 

Another  advantage  in  the  administration  of  E.P.U.  was  that 
the  members  of  the  Union's  Managing  Board  were  not  in  Paris 
permanently.  Most  of  them  were  responsible  economic  policy  makers 
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in  their  own  countries.  When  they  had  to  go  to  Paris  for  meetings  of 
the  Managing  Board,  they  brought  the  problems  and  positions  of 
their  own  countries  to  the  meetings  and  suggested  the  necessary 
measures  needed  to  prevent  conflicts  and  crises  within  the  Union.10 

The  Managing  Board  influenced  the  policies  of  the  debtor  mem- 
ber countries  by  its  power  to  grant  non-automatic  special  credits  for 
implementation  of  agreed-upon  economic  reforms.  This  power  had 
been  rarely  used  during  the  E.P.U.'s  life  except  in  the  German  crisis 
of  the  early  1950's. 

Creditor  member  countries  also  benefited  by  closely  cooperating 
with  the  Board  to  put  into  force  recommendations  to  reduce  disequilib- 
ria  with  the  Union  and  thus  decrease  their  loans  to  it.  The  Board  could 
also  exercise  direct  pressure  on  its  creditors  when  their  surplus  quotas 
were  exhausted,  since  from  that  moment  onwards  they  depended  on 
the  Council's  decisions;  they  could  be  excluded  from  the  E.P.U.  settle- 
ments and  the  rest  of  the  Union's  members  would  have  been  relieved 
from  their  trade  liberalization  commitments.11 

EQUILIBRATING    MECHANISM 

An  examination  of  the  E.P.U.'s  operations  and  activities  reveals 
that  the  Union  advanced  to  a  very  large  extent  both  intra-European 
payments  and  trade.  It  removed  nearly  all  of  the  trade  barriers  in 
Western  Europe.  It  helped  its  members,  through  its  automatic  and 
discretionary  powers,  to  attain  internal  economic  stability.  And,  finally, 
it  succeeded  in  removing  retaliation  in  intra-European  economic  rela- 
tions which  had  been  widely  practiced  particularly  during  the  1930's.12 

But  although  the  Union  has  all  these  achievements  on  its  record, 
it  has  been  criticized  for  certain  defects  in  its  equilibrating  mechanism. 
As  already  stated,  the  Union  tried  to  achieve  equilibrium  mainly  within 
Western  Europe  rather  than  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  was 
considered  the  best  method  for  achieving  intra-European  multilateral- 
ism although  it  meant  discrimination  against  the  dollar.  This  discrim- 
ination was  to  be  equal  for  all  the  E.P.U.  members,  since  unilateral 
decisions  with  regard  to  the  dollar  would  have  resulted  in  heavy 
drains  of  gold  and  dollars  both  for  the  Union  and  its  members.  This, 
of  course,  did  not  apply  to  some  countries,  the  so-called  "ward 
countries,"  whose  currencies  were  aided  with  special  dollar  aid. 
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The  method  of  maintaining  equilibrium  in  the  Union  was  by 
means  of  both  automatic  and  discretionary  functions.  The  clearing 
mechanism,  for  instance,  was  automatic,  whereas  the  settlements  mech- 
anism was  a  combination  of  discretionary  powers  and  automatic 
functions.  The  Union's  main  devices  for  dealing  effectively  with  a 
disequilibrium  were  its  gold  and  credit  grants,  the  Union's  resources, 
and  the  policy  of  reviewing  and  making  recommendations  regarding 
trade  liberalism  and  internal  financial  policies. 

The  equilibrating  mechanism  worked  as  follows.  From  the  begin- 
ning, fractional  gold  payments  were  introduced  into  the  system  in 
order  to  press  the  creditors  to  avoid  excessive  surpluses  with  the  Union 
or  grant  the  Union  limitless  credit.  However,  there  was  no  mention  in 
the  agreement  for  making  settlements  beyond  the  creditors'  quotas. 
But,  the  Union  adopted  the  policy  of  requiring  that  its  creditors  should 
settle  their  surpluses  beyond  their  quotas  by  granting  to  the  Union 
additional  fractional  credits. 

Another  device  used  by  the  Union  for  achieving  equilibrium 
was  the  method  of  advising  debtor  members  to  put  into  force  internal 
measures  which  would  result  in  reducing  their  external  deficits.  But 
the  deficit  countries  were  not  the  only  ones  which  were  responsible 
for  restoring  equilibrium.  Equally  responsible  were  the  surplus  countries 
which  had  to  restrict  their  exports  to  the  deficit  countries  and  increase 
their  imports  from  them  by  appropriate  internal  measures. 

The  use  of  the  gold  and  credit  devices  for  achieving  equilibrium 
was  effective  only  when  the  devices  were  combined  with  internal 
measures  in  the  respective  member  countries.  It  is  equally  true,  also, 
that  in  some  cases  the  structure  of  the  Union  encouraged  some  mem- 
bers to  pursue  policies  which  were  in  the  long  run  undesirable.  Refer- 
ence is  made  to  situations  where  members  channeled  their  trade  in 
economically  unsound  directions,  either  to  avoid  gold  payments  to 
the  Union  or  to  use  the  Union  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  gold 
reserves.13 

Still  another  force  used  by  the  Union  for  attaining  or  restoring 
equilibrium  was  its  power  to  grant  loans  to  debtor  countries.  These 
loans,  combined  with  appropriate  internal  and  external  monetary 
and  fiscal  measures,  helped  deficit  members  to  overcome  temporary 
difficulties. 

Although  the  Union  was  able  to  maintain  regional  equilibrium, 
its  mechanism  suffered  from  certain  defects.  First,  it  made  it  difficult 
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for  a  member  country  to  achieve  an  over-all  equilibrium.14  For 
instance,  an  E.P.U.  member  might  have  been  in  deficit  with  the 
Union  and  still  be  expected  to  pay  only  fractional  gold  payments  to 
the  Union,  while  it  might  have  been  in  surplus  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  receive  full  gold  payments  in  settlement. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  creditor  had  to  pay  fully  in  gold  for  its 
deficits  with  non-members,  while  it  received  only  fractional  gold 
payments  for  its  surplus  with  the  Union.15 

It  was  impossible  for  a  creditor  country,  therefore,  to  maintain 
a  nover-all  balance  unless  its  fractional  gold  payments  from  the 
Union  were  sufficient  to  cover  all  its  other  deficits.  But  attaining  an 
over-all  equilibrium  by  bilateralism  and  trade  restrictions  was  both 
undesirable  and  unwise.  This  had  been  recognized  by  the  United 
States  Government  from  the  beginning,  and  it  granted  to  the  Union 
special  aid  at  the  time  of  its  establishment. 

Another  defect  in  the  Union's  equilibrating  mechanism  was  settle- 
ment with  the  Union  of  surpluses  of  creditor  countries  beyond  their 
quotas.  The  Managing  Board  of  the  Union  adopted  its  own  rules  for 
these  settlements,  rules  which  required  additional  credit  facilities  from 
surplus  countries.  What  was  the  reason  behind  the  Board's  decision  on 
these  rules?  The  Board's  reluctance  to  fix  a  limit  for  credit  granted 
by  the  surplus  countries  above  their  quotas  was  dictated  mainly  by  the 
Board's  concern  over  its  convertible  assets.  The  Board  was  unwilling  to 
fix  a  limit  for  these  credits  as  long  as  gold  payments  by  the  Union 
were  larger  than  gold  receipts.  Credits  by  surplus  countries  were 
looked  on  by  the  Union  as  possible  funds  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  gold  receipts  and  gold  payments.  But,  as  the  general  economic 
situation  improved,  this  danger  to  the  Union's  convertible  assets  dis- 
appeared. The  main  reason,  therefore,  for  not  fixing  a  limit  on  credit 
beyond  quotas  for  surplus  countries  was  to  give  the  Union  an  addi- 
tional power  in  order  to  force  the  creditors  to  reduce  their  surpluses 
with  the  Union.  These  credits  beyond  quotas  took  the  form  of  "ral- 
longes."  Such  rallonges  were  equally  divided  between  gold  payments 
and  credits. 

This  system  of  settlements  beyond  quotas,  called  "open  end  credit 
policy,"  had  been  criticized  in  that  it  encouraged  creditor  countries 
to  apply  nationalistic  economic  policies  for  off-setting  the  Union's 
credit  demands  which  were   inconsistent   with   the   Union's   aim   for 
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encouraging  the  European  Common  Market.  The  "open  end  credit 
policy"  also  forced  surplus  countries  to  conclude  bilateral  arrange- 
ments regarding  goods  and  capital  movements  in  order  to  obtain  better 
terms  for  the  deficit  countries  than  those  terms  offered  by  the  Union. 
Thus,  by  this  bilateral  lending,  funds  which  would  otherwise  be 
channeled  multilaterally  through  the  E.P.U.  were  not  so  channeled. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  E.P.U.  credits  have  been  abused  in 
the  sense  that  although  they  were  given  for  a  limited  period,  they 
tended  to  become  permanent.16  However,  this  has  been  prevented 
by  requiring  debtors  to  make  gold  payments  on  a  rising  scale.  Further- 
more, some  creditors  felt  that  increasing  gold  payments  imposed  a  great 
burden  on  them  and  that  their  quotas  were  very  small.  All  these  forced 
them  to  have  second  thoughts  on  trade  liberalization  which  was  the 
second  main  objective  of  E.P.U. 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  argument  that  debtors  did  not 
attempt  to  improve  their  position  until  they  were  forced  to  impose 
trade  restrictions. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  should  object  to  the  arrangement 
under  which  creditors  who  used  to  have  a  surplus  not  only  with  E.P.U. 
but  with  the  world  as  a  whole,  received  partial  gold  payments  for 
their  surplus  and  had  to  extend  credit  to  E.P.U.  for  the  remaining 
part  of  the  surplus.  This  was  the  price  they  had  to  pay  for  promoting 
regional  multilateralism. 

It  was  a  second  type  of  creditor,  namely  the  one  who  had  a 
surplus  with  E.P.U.  and  a  deficit  with  the  Dollar  Area,  who  was 
penalized  by  making  use  of  the  E.P.U. 's  equilibrating  mechanism, 
and  not  receiving  full  gold  payments  from  the  Union  for  its  surpluses. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  argued  that  this  was  not  a  defect  in  the 
Union's  mechanism  but  was  rather  due  to  the  existence  of  the  Dollar 
Shortage.  The  E.P.U.  was  not  formed  to  solve  the  Dollar  Shortage. 
A  member  country  which  had  a  surplus  with  the  Union  and  a  deficit 
with  the  Dollar  Area  could  do  one  of  two  things:  it  could  impose 
quantitative  restrictions  on  its  imports  from  the  Dollar  Area,  or  divert 
its  exports  from  E.P.U.  members  to  the  rest  of  the  world  from  whence 
it  could  earn  gold  or  dollars. 

The  real  danger  with  regard  to  the  "over-all"  creditors  under  the 
E.P.U.  system  has  been  the  attempt  by  some  of  these  creditors  to 
correct  the  disequilibrium  by  expanding  their  national  money  incomes, 
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i.e.,  pursuing  inflationary  domestic  policies.  These  policies  could  easily 
have  led  to  a  general  decline  of  their  exports  even  to  the  Dollar  Area 
and  thus  deprived  the  whole  of  Western  Europe  of  important  dollar 
earnings  (or  intensified  the  Dollar  Shortage)  .17 

On  the  other  hand,  failure  on  the  part  of  the  "over-all"  creditor 
to  expand  its  money  income  meant  that  the  burden  for  correcting  the 
disequilibrium  was  falling  on  the  deficit  member  country  alone,  and/or 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  permanent  one.  And,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  one  of  the  main  forces  leading  to  the  collapse  of  the  Inter- 
national Gold  Standard  during  the  1930's  was  the  lack  of  money 
income  expansion  on  the  part  of  the  countries  with  surpluses  in  their 
balances  of  payments.  Thus,  the  best  method  for  an  "over-all"  surplus 
E.P.U.  member  country  was  to  divert  some  of  its  exports  from  Union 
members  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  preferably  to  the  Dollar  Area. 

It  has  been  argued  that  with  regard  to  members  having  overall 
deficits, 

the  incentive  to  import  from  other  EPU  countries  was  naturally 
strongest  during  the  early  years  of  EPU  when  a  member 
running  a  deficit  with  the  Union  had  large  slices  of  credit  still 
to  draw  upon,  but  as  a  member  used  up  his  credit  with  the 
Union  it  naturally  became  less  profitable  to  buy  from  other 
members  rather  than  from  non-EPU  countries;  and  when  the 
point  of  full  gold  payments  was  reached  there  was  no  longer 
any  advantage  to  a  member  in  discriminating  in  favour  of 
European  goods.18 

This  defect  has  been,  of  course,  partly  corrected  by  providing 
American  aid  to  members  with  "structural"  deficits  vis-a-vis  the  Union, 
in  order  to  help  them  in  maintaining  their  imports  from  the  rest  of  the 
Union. 

It  has  also  argued  that  surplus  member  countries  had  an  incentive 
to  reduce  their  exports  to  the  rest  of  the  Union,  where  they  could  not 
earn  full  gold  payments,  and  divert  them  to  non-Union  members  from 
which  they  could  earn  full  gold  payments.19  The  answer  to  this 
argument,  the  fear  of  a  retaliation  by  the  other  members  against  the 
exports  of  the  surplus  members,  caused  the  creditors  to  the  Union 
have  second  thoughts  about  the  desirability  of  this  diversion  of  their 
exports.  Secondly,  some  surplus  member  countries  did  not  wish  to 
divert  their  exports  from  Western  European  countries  to  the  Dollar 
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Area,  where  they  could  earn  hard  currencies.   The  reason  for  this 
was  that 

.  .  .  the  surplus  countries  were  willing  to  export  to  the  other 
EPU  countries  for  payment,  in  inconvertible  currencies,  in 
return  for  the  greater  stability  they  presumably  hoped  their 
export  industries  would  obtain  in  European  markets,  as  com- 
pared with  the  difficulties  they  might  face  if  they  tied  them- 
selves too  closely  to  dollar  markets  and  were  subsequently 
exposed  to  an  American  recession.20 

Thirdly,  the  surplus  countries  knew  that  they  would  eventually  receive 
full  gold  payments  from  the  Union. 

The  E.U.P.  was  conceived  as  a  temporary  measure  to  overcome 
the  problems  created  by  bilateralism.  It  was  never  devised  as  a  per- 
manent international  monetary  system.  In  this  respect  it  succeeded  in 
achieving  convertibility  of  currencies,  broadly  defined,  within  its  area, 
and  also  trade  liberalization. 


20     Perkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  95. 


THE  RELEVANCE  OF  BAUDELAIRE 
TO  T.  S.  ELIOT'S  THE  WASTE  LAND 
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University  of  Arkansas 

Baudelaire  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  so-called  modern  poets,  poets  who 
fear  that  the  materialism  and  impersonality  of  the  huge  cities  in  which 
they  live  have  achieved  only  a  fragmentation  and  depersonalization  of 
man.  His  apprehension,  occasioned  by  the  growing  industrialization  of 
mid-nineteenth  century  Paris,  reaches  its  nadir  in  the  post-war  disillu- 
sionment of  T.  S.  Eliot.  The  effect  of  Baudelaire's  poetry  on  Eliot  is 
especially  great  in  The  Waste  Land,  the  culmination  of  his  "poetry  of 
damnation";  the  similarity  of  both  imagery  and  thought  is  striking. 
The  most  obvious  influence  of  Baudelaire  on  Eliot  lies  in  the 
imagery  with  which  he  portrays  Parisian  city-life.  Baudelaire's  poetry 
teems  with  images  of  the  "jumbled  vomit  of  enormous  Paris,"  where 
man  seems  strangely  out  of  place  in  so  callous  a  world: 

In  sinuous  folds  of  cities  old  and  grim, 

They  crawl:   a  vicious  wind  their  carrion  rides; 
From  the  deep  roar  of  traffic  see  them  cower; 

And  when  I  track  some  feeble  phantom  fleeing 
Through  Paris's  immense  ant-swarming  Babel, 
I  always  think  that  such  a  fragile  being 
Is  moving  softly  to  another  cradle. 

("The  Little  Old  Women,"  trans. 

Roy  Campbell) 

His  city  is  degenerate  and  violent,  and  the  people  are  not  only  its 
victims  but  the  prey  for  other  men. 

Comes  the  charming  evening,  the  criminal's  friend, 
Comes  conspirator-like  on  soft  wolf  tread. 


Against  the  lamplight,  whose  shivering  is  the  wind's, 
Prostitution  spreads  its  light  and  life  in  the  streets 
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The  heat  and  hiss  of  kitchens  can  be  felt  here  and  there, 

The  panting  of  heavy  bands,  the  theatre's  clamors, 

Cheap  hotels,  the  haunts  of  dubious  solaces, 

Are  filling  with  tarts,  and  crooks,  their  sleek  accomplices  .  .  . 

Return  now  to  their  work.  .  .  . 

("Comes  the  Charming  Evening,"  trans.  David  Paul) 

Such  are  the  images  which  T.  S.  Eliot  appropriates  to  depict  his 
modern  wasteland:  the  squalid  Parisian  streets,  crowded  or  sinisterly 
deserted,  from  which  emanate  the  smells  of  stale  perfumes  and  "tobacco 
stench  mingled  with  a  nauseating  moldiness"  ("The  Double  Room")  : 

half-deserted  streets, 
The  murmuring  retreats 
Of  restless  nights  in  one-night  cheap  hotels 
And  sawdust  restaurants  with  oyster-shells 

("The  Love  Song  of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock") 

With  all  the  old  nocturnal  smells 

Smells  of  chestnuts  in  the  streets 
And  female  smells  in  shuttered  rooms 
And  cigarettes  in  corners 
And  cocktail  smells  in  bars. 

("Rhapsody  on  a  Windy  Night") 

The  bleakness  of  this  life,  the  dank  dreary  mornings  and  evenings 
which  infuse  in  Baudelaire  a  deadly  apathy,  find  familiar  expression 
in  Eliot: 

— but  far  away 
The  noise  of  life  begins  again, 
And  ghastly  thro'  the  drizzling  rain 
On  the  bald  street  breaks  the  black  day. 
("The  Hollow  Men") 

Eliot  says  of  Baudelaire's  imagery,  "It  is  not  merely  the  use  of  the 
imagery  of  the  sordid  life  of  a  great  metropolis,  but  .  .  .  the  elevation 
of  such  an  image  to  the  first  intensity — presenting  it  as  it  is,  and  yet 
making  it  represent  something  much  more  than  itself.  .  .  ."1  Such 
imagery  becomes  the  visible  sign  of  an  internal  reality.  One  such 
symbol  Baudelaire  uses  is  the  cat,  which  represents  a  self-conscious, 
voluptuous  inactivity,  but  which  seems  to  become  associated  with  his 
fog  imagery,  symbol  of  isolation: 


T.  S.  Eliot,  "Baudelaire,"  Selected  Essays  (London:   Fabcr  and  Faber,  Ltd., 
1930),  p.  476. 
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Along  the  houses,  in  the  doorway  hiding, 

Cats  passed  with  stealthy  tread 
And  listening  ear,  or  followed,  slowly  gliding, 

Like  ghosts  of  dear  ones  dead. 

("The  Confession,"  trans.  Lois  Saunders) 

In  "The  Love  Song  of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock,"  the  cat  and  the  fog  imagery 
merge,  symbolizing  Prufrock's  loneliness,  neurotic  self-consciousness  and 
sexual  desire  which  end  only  in  impotence. 

The  yellow  fog  that  rubs  its  back  upon  the  window-panes, 
The  yellow  smoke  that  rubs  its  muzzle  on  the  window-panes 
Licked  its  tongue  into  the  corners  of  the  evening, 
Lingered  upon  the  pools  that  stand  in  drains, 
Let  fall  upon  its  back  the  soot  that  falls  from  chimneys, 
Slipped  by  the  terrace,  made  a  sudden  leap, 
And  seeing  that  it  was  a  soft  October  night 
Curled  once  about  the  house,  and  fell  asleep. 

And   indeed  there  will  be   time 

For  the  yellow  smoke  that  slides  along  the  street 

And  indeed  there  will  be  time 

To  wonder,  'Do  I  dare?'  and,  'Do  I  dare?' 

It  is  in  this  sense,  as  symbolic  of  man's  decayed  spiritual  life,  that 
Baudelaire  and  Eliot  use  the  imagery  of  the  vicious  life  of  the  city. 
Baudelaire  says,  "In  certain  semi-supernatural  conditions  of  the 
spirit,  the  whole  depths  of  life  are  revealed  within  the  scene — no  matter 
how  commonplace — which  one  has  before  one's  eyes.  This  becomes  its 
symbol."2  Thus  the  desert  becomes  a  scornful  synonym  for  man  him- 
self: Baudelaire's  "This  huge  Sahara  which  is  I"  ("Heauton  Tumo- 
roumenos,"  trans.  George  Dillon),  and  Eliot's  "The  desert  is  squeezed 
in  the  tube-train  next  to  you,  /  the  desert  is  the  heart  of  your  brother" 
("The  Rock").  For  Baudelaire  the  desert  is  ennui,  a  spiritual  paralysis 
or  dryness  of  the  soul: 

Nothing  can  equal  those  days  for  endlessness 
When  in  the  winter's  blizzardy  caress 
Indifference  expanding  to  Ennui 
Takes  on  the  feel  of  Immortality. 
O  living  matter,  henceforth  you're  no  more 
Then  a  cold  stone  encompassed  by  vague  fear 
And  by  the  desert,  and  the  mist  and  sun; 
An  ancient  Sphinx  ignored  by  everyone, 


Charles  Baudelaire,   The  Intimate  Journals  of  Charles  Baudelaire,  trans., 
Christopher  Isherwood   (Boston:    Beacon  Press,   1957),  p.   13. 
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Left  off  the  map,  whose  bitter  irony 
Is  to  sing  as  the  sun  sets  in  that  dry  sea. 

("Spleen  II"  trans.  Anthony  Hecht) 

For  Eliot  the  desert  is  sterility,  a  drying  up  of  vital  energies,  a  rejection 
of  rebirth.  The  two,  however,  are  the  same — a  spiritual  death  entailing 
fear,  despair,  and  purposelessness.  Whether  manifested  in  lust,  violence, 
or  lethargy  it  leads  to  inhumanity  and  destruction. 

Baudelaire  and  Eliot,  however,  do  differ  somewhat  in  their  presen- 
tations of  modern  city-life.  Eliot  tends  to  be  monochromatic  in  his 
portrayal  of  man's  sterility;  rarely  does  any  of  Baudelaire's  charity 
break  through  the  blackness  of  his  vitriolic  attack.3  Baudelaire,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  more  ambivalent  attitude.  He  often  tempers  his 
hatred  with  compassion;  yet  at  times  his  pity  is  mixed  with  a  grotesque, 
derisive  humor.  Eliot's  ambiguity,  however,  does  not  result  from  gen- 
uine feeling;  it  is  an  obfuscation  of  form  intended  to  represent  the  frag- 
mentation of  modern  man.  He  carries  Baudelaire's  demand  that  the 
reader  recognize  himself  in  the  poem  to  the  extent  of  making  him 
connect  the  thought-fragments  he  presents  into  a  coherent  whole. 
Nonetheless,  their  dissatisfaction  with  modern  life  and  the  reasons  for 
it  remain  much  the  same. 

The  people  of  The  Waste  Land  are  neither  dead  nor  alive;  they 
are  the  living-dead  who  wander  aimlessly  through  the  grotesque  tangle 
of  the  "Unreal  City." 

Unreal  city, 

Under  the  brown  fog  of  a  winter  dawn, 
A  crowd  flowed  over  London  Bridge,  so  many, 
I  had  not  thought  Death  had  undone  so  many. 
Sighs,  short  and  unfrequent,  were  exhaled, 
And  each  man  fixed  his  eyes  before  his  feet.4 
(The  Waste  Land,  11.  60-65) 

These  are  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  Dante's  Inferno  but  of  Baude- 
laire's city  as  well: 

Ant-seething  city,  city  full  of  dreams, 

Where  ghosts  by  daylight  tug  the  passer's  sleeve. 

("The  Seven  Old  Men,"  trans.  Roy  Campbell) 

Both  cities  are  indeed  "unreal."  The  spectres  of  each,  staring  hope- 
lessly down  at  their  feet,  suggest  wierd  geometric  figures,  either  "walk- 


William  York  Tindall,  Forces  in  Modern  British  Literature  (New  York: 
Vintage  Books,  1956),  p.  247. 

T.  S.  Eliot,  The  Waste  Land  and  Other  Poems  (New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace,  and  World,  1930).  All  quotes  from  The  Waste  Land  will  be  from 
this  edition. 
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ing  round  in  a  ring"  (The  Waste  Land,  1.  56)  or  "broken,  with  the 
spine  forming  a  sharp  right-angle  .  .  ."  ("The  Seven  Old  Men"). 
Purposeless  movement  or  utter  stagnation  are  all  they  are  capable  of; 
every  creative  force  within  them  has  atrophied: 

Yet  when  we  came  back,  late,  from  the  Hycinth  garden, 
Your  arms  full,  and  your  hair  wet,  I  could  not 
Speak,  and  my  eyes  failed  .  .  . 

(The  Waste  Land,  11.  36-39) 

The  Fisher  King  is  indifferent,  powerless  to  respond  or  believe  in 
anything;  "looking  into  the  heart  of  light,  the  silence"  (1.  41).  This 
is  Baudelaire's  vitiating  ennui,  a  profound  spiritual  dislocation: 

All  of  winter  will  gather  in  my  soul: 

And,  like  the  sun  in  his  hell  by  the  north  pole, 
My  heart  will  be  only  a  red  and  frozen  block 

My  spirit  is  like  a  tower  whose  crumbling  walls 
The  tireless  battering-ram  brings  to  the  ground. 

("Song  of  Autumn,"  trans.  C.  F.  Maclntyre) 

Thus  the  Fisher  King's  failure  to  see  is  the  same  as  Baudelaire's,  and 
he  too  could  have  asked  "What  can  we  seek  in  Heaven,  all  we  blind" 
("The  Blind,"  trans.  Sturge  Moore).  The  Fisher  King  is  as  sterile 
as  the  rest  of  The  Waste  Land:  "I  was  neither  dead  nor  alive,  and  I 
knew  nothing"  (1.  40).  Baudelaire,  realizing  the  extent  to  which  his 
ennui  has  rotted  away  his  very  being,  fears  that  there  is  no  hope  for  a 
revival  of  "this  old  soulless  body,  dead  as  the  dead"  ("The  Gladly 
Dead,"  trans.  Jackson  Mathews) .  Similarly,  the  Fisher  King  asks  if 
rebirth  is  possible  for  those  once  alive,  or  if  apathy  has  destroyed 
such  growth  completely: 

That  corpse  you  planted  last  year  in  your  garden, 
Has  it  begun  to  sprout?  Will  it  bloom  this  year? 
Or  has  the  sudden  frost  disturbed  its  bed? 
(The  Waste  Land,  11.  71-73) 

It  has.  Fear  of  a  resurrection  has  overcome  the  desire  for  life: 

O  keep  the  Dog  far  hence,  that's  friend  to  man, 
Or  with  his  nails  he'll  dig  it  up  again! 

(The  Waste  Land,  11.  74-75.) 

Thus  the  people  of  The  Waste  Land  cannot  accept  rebirth  despite 
their  hatred  of  the  cruelty  and  boredom  of  their  superficial  lives. 
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Six  months  a  cold  sun  hovers  overhead; 

The  other  six  is  night  upon  this  land. 

No  beast;  no  stream;  no  wood;  no  leaves  expand. 

The  desert  Pole  is  not  a  waste  so  dead. 

Now  in  the  whole  world  there's  no  horror  quite 

So  cold  and  cruel  as  this  glacial  sun, 

So  like  old  Chaos  is  this  boundless  night; 

I  envy  the  least  animals  that  run, 

Which  can  find  respite  in  brute  slumber  drowned, 

So  slowly  is  the  skein  of  time  unwound. 

("De  Profundis  Calmavi,"  trans.  Desmond  Harnsworth) 

Prufrock,  like  Baudelaire,  longs  to  become  an  animal,  sheltered  by 
insensitivity  and  lack  of  awareness: 

I  should  have  been  a  pair  of  ragged  claws 
Scuttling  across  the  floors  of  silent  seas. 

This  possibility  denied  them,  the  people  of  The  Waste  Land  seek  escape 
into  triviality,  refusing  the  painful  task  of  changing  their  lives: 

Summer  surprised  us,  coming  over  the  Starnberger  see 
With  a  shower  of  rain;  we  stopped  in  the  collonade, 
And  went  on  in  the  sunlight,  into  the  Hofgarten, 
And  drank  coffee,  and  talked  for  an  hour. 
(The  Waste  Land,  11.  8-11) 

They  refuse  the  rebirth  of  memories  which  rain  brings,  memories  of 
failure,  and,  perhaps,  of  happier  times.  If  recalled,  these  memories 
would  bring  the  guilt  and  disgust  Baudelaire  so  painfully  feels  trudg- 
ing across  his  mind: 

And  a  long  line  of  hearses,  without  drum  or  music, 
Files  slowly  through  my  soul  .  .  . 
("Spleen  IV,") 

For  in  the  past  they  were  capable  of  feeling,  in  spite  of  the  danger: 

...  he  took  me  out  in  a  sled 
And  I  was  frightened.  He  said  Marie, 
Marie,  hold  on  tight.  And  down  we  went. 
In  the  mountains,  there  you  feel  free. 

(The  Waste  Land,  11.  15-18) 

Then  they  could  meet  the  challenge  of  winter;  at  present  they  scurry 
away  seeking  the  haven  of  an  artificial  life:  "I  read  much  of  the  night, 
and  go  south  in  the  winter"  (1.  16).  Only  vaguely  aware  that  their 
life  is  both  Hell  and  Death,  they  do  not  know  the  answer  to,  "what 
are  the  roots  that  clutch,  what  branches  grow  /  Out  of  this  story 
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rubbish?"  (1.  19-20);  they  know  only  "a  heap  of  broken  images" 
(1.  22).  They  are  skeletons  which  could  be  men.  In  their  refusal  to 
accept  anything  but  fragmentary  knowledge,  they  too,  unawares, 

.  .  .  slink 

Hellwards:  each  day  one  more  step  we're  jerked 

Feeling  no  horror,  through  the  shades  that  stink. 

("To  the  Reader,"  trans.  Roy  Campbell) 

Without  change,  however,  the  knowledge  which  is  demanded  of  them 
will  bring  only  fear,  "fear  in  a  handful  of  dust"  (1.  30) — mortality 
made  dreadful  through  knowledge  of  their  own  sterility. 

Since,  like  "The  Swan,"  their  search  for  rebirth  has  consisted 
only  in  futile,  useless  movements,  all  that  the  people  of  The  Waste 
Land  are  left  with  is  loneliness  and  despair. 

A  swan  .  .  .  had  escaped  out  of  its  cage, 
And  there,  webfooted  on  the  dry  sidewalk, 
Dragged  its  white  plumes  over  the  cobblestones, 
Lifting  his  beak  at  the  gutter  as  if  to  talk, 

And  bathing  his  wings  in  the  sifting  city  dust, 

His  heart  full  of  some  cool,  remembered  lake; 

Said,  "Water,  when  will  you  rain?  Where  is  your  thunder?" 

I  can  see  him  now,  straining  his  twitching  neck 

Skyward  again  and  again,  like  the  man  in  Ovid, 
Towards  an  ironic  heaven  as  blank  as  slate.  .  .  . 

("The  Swan,"  trans.  Anthony  Hecht) 

Caught  between  a  fear  of  the  strength  needed  for  rebirth  and  the 
monotony  of  their  senseless  lives,  the  people  of  The  Waste  Land  spend 
their  days  hopelessly  "pressing  lidless  eyes  and  waiting  for  a  knock  upon 
the  door"  (1.  38) .  They  feel  an  unrelieved  tiredness,  an  uneasy  waiting 
for  death;  their  ennui,  like  Baudelaire's,  "takes  on  the  feel  of  immor- 
tality" ("Spleen").  The  thought  of  the  necessary  baptism  creates  in 
them  a  greater  hopelessness. 

Phebas  the  Phoenician,  a  fortnight  dead, 
Forgot  the  cry  of  gulls,  and  the  deep  sea  swell 
And  the  profit  and  loss. 

A  current  under  sea 
Picked  his  bones  in  whispers.  As  he  rose  and  fell 
He  passed  the  stages  of  his  age  and  youth 
Entering  the  whirlpool. 

Gentile  or  Jew 
O  you  who  turn  the  wheel  and  look  to  windward, 
Consider  Phebas,  who  was  once  handsome  and  tall  as  you. 
(The  Waste  Land,  11.  312-320) 
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For  they  cannot  undergo  a  sea  change.  The  life-giving  whirlpool  for 
them  is  destruction;  their  bones  are  not  changed  to  coral  but  picked 
in  whispers. 

If  there  were  the  sound  of  water  only 

Not  the  cicada 

And  dry  grass  singing 

But  the  sound  of  water  over  a  rock 

Where  the  hermit-thrush  sings  in  the  pine  trees 

Drip  drop  drip  drop  drop  drop  drop 

But  there  is  no  water 

(The  Waste  Land,  11.  54-59) 

Despair  at  the  lack  of  water  is  the  same  felt  by  Baudelaire  when  his 
spleen  and  ennui  overcome  the  aspiration  toward  his  "Ideal." 

When  the  low,  heavy  sky  weighs  like  the  giant  lid 
Of  a  great  pot  upon  the  spirit  crushed  by  care, 
And  from  the  whole  horizon  encircling  us  is  shed 
A  day  blacker  than  night,  and  thicker  with  despair; 

When  Earth  becomes  a  dungeon,  where  the  timid  bat 
Called  Hope,  against  the  damp-slippery  walls 
Goes  beating  his  blind  wings 

And  silently;  about  the  caught  and  helpless  brain, 
We  feel  the  spider  walk,  and  test  the  web  and  spin ; 

Hope  vanquished  weeps 
And  vile  despotic  Dread 
Plants  her  black  flag  over  my  bowed  skull. 
("Spleen,"  IV) 

The  Fisher  King's  search  for  rebirth,  symbolized  by  his  fishing,  takes 
place  behind  the  gashouse  (modern  man's  shrunken  grail  castle)  where, 
as  for  Baudelaire,  there  is  death  instead  of  hope — a  rat  creeping 
through  the  vegetation  or 

Bones  cast  in  a  little  low  dry  garret 
Rattled  by  the  rat's  foot  only,  year  to  year. 
(The  Waste  Land,  11.  195-196) 

Similarly,  the  image  in  the  beginning  of  "The  Fire  Sermon,"  where 
"the  last  fingers  of  leaf  /  clutch  and  sink  into  the  wet  bank"  (11.  174- 
75)  depicts  the  dread  felt  at  the  barrenness  of  a  life  in  which 

vague  terrors  of  the  fearful  night 

.  .  .  crush  the  heart  up  like  a  crumpled  leaf. 
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Since  the  people  of  The  Waste  Land  cannot  find  any  meaning  in 
their  lives,  their  despair  finds  expression  in  a  pervasive  nervousness. 
"My  nerves  are  bad  tonight"  (11.  Ill)  is  the  prelude  to  a  brusk, 
snappish  conversation  in  which  the  speaker  hurls  questions  at  her 
monosyllabic  husband.  Commonplace  occurrences,  the  tedious  sound 
of  a  church  bell  or  an  undefined  noise  under  the  door,  invoke  a  tense- 
ness comparable  to  Baudelaire's: 

My  cat,  for  sheer  discomfort,  waves  a  sparsely  furred 
And  shabby  tail  incessantly  upon  the  tiled  floor; 
And,  wandering  sadly  in  the  rain-spout  can  be  heard 
The  voice  of  some  dead  poet  who  had  these  rooms  before. 

The  log  is  wet,  and  smokes;  its  hissing  high  lament 
Mounts  to  the  bronchial  clock  on  the  cracked  mantel  there. 
("Spleen  II,"  trans.  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay) 

Here  everything  is  restless,  disconcerting,  irritating.  Like  the  exasper- 
ating warning  "HURRY  UP  PLEASE  ITS  TIME"  {The  Waste 
Land),  the  nervous  ticking  of  Baudelaire's  clock,  constant  reminder  of 
the  irrevocable  passage  of  time,  grates  on  his  nerves: 

Saying  all  day,  "Remember!"  Remember  and  beware 

There  is  no  arrow  of  pain  but  in  a  tiny  hour 

Will  make  thy  heart  its  target,  and  stick  and  vibrate  there. 

The  Second  says,  three  thousand  six  hundred  times  an  hour 
"Remember!" 

"Soon,  soon,  the  hour  will  strike  when  Hazard  .  .  . 
When  even  Repentance  (oh,  last  inn  along  the  road!) 
Will  say  to  thee,  'Die,  coward.  It  is  too  late  to  act.'  " 

("The  Clock,"  trans.  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay) 

But  for  both  life  remains  the  same,  and  the  horror  of  its  tedium — 

One  thing  she  [the  living  statue]  doth  deplore 
So  much  that  she  kneels  trembling  in  the  dust — 
That  she  must  live  tomorrow,  evermore, 
Tomorrow  and  tomorrow,  as  we  must! 

("The  Mask,"  trans.  Graham  Reynolds)  — 

is  the  same  felt  by  the  people  of  The  Waste  Land.  Thus  their  nervous 
tension  becomes  a  frenzied  desire  for  any  activity  which  will  break  the 
boredom  of  their  everyday  lives  and  mask  their  despair: 

What  shall  1  do  now?  What  shall  I  do? 
I  shall  rush  out  as  I  am,  and  walk  the  street 
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With  my  hair  down,  so.  What  shall  I  do  tomorrow? 
What  shall  we  ever  do? 

(The  Waste  Land,  11.  131-134) 

Their  desire  for  change,  however,  still  does  not  entail  rebirth.  The 
water  symbol,  with  its  promise  of  regeneration,  immediately  becomes 
inverted  into  the  mundane  "hot  water  at  ten"  (1.  135) — nothing  more 
than  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  warm  bath.  Instead  of  rebirth  they  race 
around,  directionless,  looking  in  vain  for  excitement.  Rootless,  they 
move  from  place  to  place,  "departed,  have  left  no  address"  (1.  181), 
and,  like  Baudelaire's  travellers, 

imitate,  oh  horror!  tops  and  bowls 
in   their  eternal  waltzing  marathon; 
even  in  sleep,  our  fever  whips  and  rolls — 
like  a  black  angel  flogging  the  brute  sun. 

Strange  spot!  where  destination  has  no  place 
or  name,  and  may  be  anywhere  we  choose — 
where  man,  committed  to  his  endless  race, 
runs  like  a  madman  diving  for  repose. 

("The  Voyage,"  trans.  Robert  Lowell) 

For  Baudelaire,  "energy  rising  out  of  boredom"  ("The  Wicked 
Maker  of  Glass"),  spurred  by  the  cry  "what  shall  we  ever  do?"  leads 
to  a  descent  into  sexual  perversion  as  a  neurotic  escape. 

At  my  side  the  Demon  writhes  forever, 
Swimming  around  me  like  the  impalpable  air. 
As  I  breathe,  he  burns  my  lungs  like  fever 
And  fills  me  with  an  eternal  guilty  desire. 

Knowing  my  love  of  Art,  he  snares  my  senses, 
Appearing  in  woman's  most  seductive  forms, 
And,  under  the  sneak's  plausible  pretenses, 
Lips  grow  accustomed  to  his  lewd  love-charms. 

("Destruction,"  trans.  C.  F.  Maclntyre) 

For  the  people  of  The  Waste  Land,  normal  sexual  relationships  have 
lost  their  pleasure;  there  is  no  sexual  fulfillment  in  marriage.  For  the 
upperclass  women,  the  promise  of  a  partial  vitality  and  sensuousness — 

under  the  firelight,  under  the  brush,  her  hair, 
spread  out  in  fiery  points, 

glowed  into  words,  and  then  would  be  savagely  still 
(The  Waste  Land,  11.  108-110)  — 

turns  into  the  neurotic  pouting  and  jarring  demand,  "My  nerves  are 
bad  tonight.  Yes,  bad.  Stay  with  me.  /  Speak  to  me.  Why  do  you 
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never  speak?  Speak."  (11.  111-112).  Similarly,  in  the  lower  classes 
sex  is  sterile,  and  the  central  question  becomes,  "what  you  get  married 
for  if  you  don't  want  children?"  (1.  163) .  Marriage  has  become  a  cold, 
calculated,  game  of  chess,  a  substitute  for  vital  life;  even  outside  of 
marriage,  sex  cannot  offer  a  temporary  fillip  for  their  jaded  appetites. 
Baudelaire  says,  "the  sole  and  supreme  pleasure  in  love  lies  in  the  ab- 
solute knowing  of  doing  evil.  And  man  and  woman  know,  from  birth, 
that  in  Evil  is  to  be  found  all  voluptuousness."5  But  for  Eliot's  people 
sex,  far  from  being  evil,  is  only  a  tiresome  routine  in  which  voluptuous- 
ness is  unknown.  In  the  prelude  to  an  affair,  the  possibility  of  passion 
suggested  in  the  imagery  of  the  "violet  hour"  and  the  typist  "throb- 
bing waiting"  is  shattered  by  the  juxtaposed  mechanical  imagery: 

At  the  violet  hour,  when  the  eyes  and  back 

Turn  upward  from  the  desk,  when  the  human  engine  waits 

Like  a  taxi  throbbing  waiting  .  .  . 

{The  Waste  Land,  11.  215-217) 

When  the  complacent  suitor,  the  "young  man  carbuncular"  arrives,  the 
typist  is  "tired  and  bored."  She  acquieses  mechanically,  after  which 
"her  brain  allows  one  half -formed  thought  to  pass:  'Well  now  that's 
done:  and  I'm  glad  it's  over'"  (11.  252-257).  The  unlovely  quality 
of  sex  is  sharply  emphasized  by  the  metamorphosis  of  Acteon  and 
Diana  into  Sweeney  and  Mrs.  Porter,  keeper  of  a  whorehouse: 

But  at  my  back  from  time  to  time  I  hear 

The  sound  of  horns  and  motors  which  shall  bring 

Sweeney  to  Mrs.  Porter  in  the  spring. 

O  the  moon  shone  bright  on  Mrs.  Porter 

And  on  her  daughter 

They  wash  their  feet  in  soda  water 

Et  o  ces  voix  d'enfants. 

Chantant  dans  la  coupole. 

(The  Waste  Land,  11.  196-201) 

As  with  Baudelaire,  the  love  here  is  corrupt  and  impure,  the  washing 
of  feet  in  soda  water  being  another  perversion  of  the  water  symbol — 
its  pollution  is  contrasted  with  Parsifal's  quest  for  the  grail.  Another 
aspect  of  modern  life  is  sexual  aberration: 

Unreal  City 

Under  the  brown  fog  of  a  winter  noon 
Mr.  Eugenidis,  the  Smyrna  merchant 
Unshaven  with  a  pocket  full  of  currants 

5     Baudelaire,  p.  5. 
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C.  i.  f.  London:   documents  at  sight, 
Asked  me  in  demotic  French 
To  luncheon  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel 
Followed  by  a  weekend  at  the  Metropole 

(The  Waste  Land,  11.  207-214) 

The  reiteration  of  "unreal  city"  places  the  Smyrna  merchant  as  a 
typical  member  of  the  crowds  and,  thereby,  of  the  wasteland  as  a 
whole.  This  reference  also  links  him  to  Baudelaire's  city  which  is  also 
filled  with  every  variation  of  sexual  perversion. 

Love  in  The  Waste  Land,  therefore,  is  shown  to  be  as  depraved 
and  sterile  as  Baudelaire  finds  it  in  his  allegorical  voyage  to  Cythera, 
land  of  Venus: 

Trite  Eldorado  of  bachelors  no  longer  young. 
Look,  it  is  only  an  arid  country  after  all. 

Cythera  was  no  more 
Than  a  terrain  of  rock  and  scrubs,  a  dismal  reach 
Of  emptiness,  disturbed  by  an  occasional  screech. 

("Voyage  to  Cythera,"  trans.  George  Dillon) 

Eliot's  women  are  all  Baudelairean  portraits,  each  a  facet  of  Bella- 
donna, the  poisonous  "lady  of  situations."  They  are  cruel  and  indif- 
ferent; even  their  synthetic  beauty  presents  a  subtle  threat — the  fiery 
points  of  hair  under  the  firelight  which  have  become  "savagely  still" 
are  as  menacing  as  the  end  of  Baudelaire's  "The  Jewels." 

And  as  the  fireplace,  now,  was  all  the  light  therein, 
When  it  would  heave  at  moments  a  flamboyant  sigh 
It  inundated  as  with  blood  her  amber  skin. 

("The  Jewels,"  trans.  George  Dillon) 

In  this  decadent  society,  then,  men  have  lost  their  virility.  The  women 
have  emasculated  them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  seem  to  have  lost 
their  vocal  cords  as  well;  their  rare  speech  is  only  a  pensive  mutter, 
almost  to  themselves: 

What  are  you  thinking  of?  What  thinking?  What? 
I  never  know  what  you  are  thinking.  Think? 

I  think  we  are  in  rat's  alley 

Where  the  dead  men  lost  their  bones. 

(The  Waste  Land,  11.  113-116) 

This  kind  of  love  is  an  agent  of  destruction.  The  women  not  only 
destroy  men  through  their  lust,  but  are  themselves  pulled  down  to  the 
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most  horrendous  degradation.  All  they  can  remember  of  their  sordid 
affairs  is  "the  broken  fingernails  of  dirty  hands"  (1.  303).  Such  a 
memory  leaves  them  with  no  feeling  of  horror  or  disgust: 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly  and 
Paces  about  her  room,  again,  alone, 
She  smooths  her  hair  with  automatic  hand, 
And  puts  a  record  on  the  gramophone. 

(The  Waste  Land,  11.  253-256) 

Their  love  is  as  revolting  as  the  most  passive  of  Baudelaire's  women: 

Women,  servile,  peacock-tailed,  and  coarse, 
Marry,  for  money,  and  love  without  disgust 
Horny,  pot-bellied  tyrants  stuffed  on  lust, 
Slave's  slaves — the  sewer  on  which  their  gutter  pours. 
("The  Voyage,"  trans.  Robert  Lowell) 

In  The  Waste  Land,  even  abortion,  one  of  the  most  depraved  aspects 
of  modern  lust,  is  discussed  as  casually  as  false  teeth  or  hot  gammon. 
For  Baudelaire  as  well,  love  is  part  of  "destruction's  bloody  revenue," 
not  just  by  its  very  nature,  but  especially  when,  as  for  Eliot,  it  appears 
in  all  its  perverted  forms  as  symptomatic  of  a  decayed  world.  Its  rotting 
effect  on  mankind   is   the  same: 

Love  is  seated  on  the  skull 

Of  humanity 
And  on  that  throne  the  obscene  fool 

In  effrontery 

Laughs  and  blows  bubbles  in  gay  swirls 

That  rise  and  fly 
Up  in  the  air  to  look  for  worlds 

Deep  in  the  sky. 

Each  luminous  and  fragile  whole 

Lifts  like  a  thought, 
Then  spits  its  little  spray  of  soul 

Out  and  is  not. 

I  hear  the  skull,  at  every  spurt 

Beg  his  friend: 
"When  is  this  brutal,  ridiculous  sport 

Going  to  end? 

"That  stuff  that  from  your  mouth  you  scatter 

In  the  air  like  rain, 
You  blind  murderer,  is  the  matter 

Of  my  blood  and  brain!" 

("Love  and  the  Skull,"  trans.  Jackson  Mathews) 
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The  loves  in  both  Eliot  and  Baudelaire,  therefore,  are  the  "unholy 
loves"  suggested  by  the  allusion  to  St.  Augustine:  "to  Carthage  then 
I  came,  where  a  cauldron  of  unholy  loves  sang  all  about  mine  ears."6 
This  reference,  followed  by: 

Burning,  burning,  burning,  burning 
O  lord  thou  pluckest  me  out 
O  lord  thou  pluckest  me 

burning 

{The  Waste  Land,  11.  308-311) 

suggests  the  need  for  spiritual  purification  and  repentance  found  also 
in  Baudelaire's  "A  Voyage  of  Cythera."  Here  the  hanged  man,  symbol 
of  degenerate  mankind,  suffers  punishment  by  the  fierce  birds  who 
are  both  executioners  and  symbols  of  sex  itself: 

Perched  on  their  prey,  ferocious  birds  were  mangling 
With  frenzied  thrusts  a  hanged  man,  ripe  and  dangling, 


And  crammed  with  hideous  pleasure,  peck  by  peck, 
His  butchers  had  quite  stripped  him  of  his  sex. 


Child  of  Cythera,  born  of  so  fair  a  sky, 
You  suffered  those  defilements  silently: 
Atonement  for  your  impure  rituals 
And  sins  that  have  forbid  you  burial. 

("A  Voyage  to  Cythera,"  trans.  Frederick  Morgan) 

Without  the  fire  that  refines  ("Poi  s'ascose  nel  foco  che  gli  affina," 
The  Waste  Land,  1.  428),  this  corroding  lust  contributes  to  the  total 
picture  of  destructive  forces  which  are  ripping  the  world  apart;  it  is 
only  one  aspect  of  the  inhumanity  which  results  from  the  ennui  of  the 
modern  world.  For  a  bored  man,  says  Baudelaire,  "gladly  of  this  whole 
world  would  make  a  shambles.  .  .  ."  ("To  the  Reader").  This  is  what 
is  happening  in  The  Waste  Land. 

What  is  that  sound  high  in  the  air 

Murmur  of  maternal  lamentation 

Who  are  those  hooded  hordes  swarming 

Over  endless  plains,  stumbling  in  cracked  earth 

Ringed  by  the  flat  horizon  only 

What  is  the  city  over  the  mountains 

Cracks  and  reforms  and  bursts  in  the  violet  air 

Falling  towers 


T.  S.  Eliot,  Notes  to  The  Waste  Land. 
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Jerusalem  Athens  Alexandria 

Vienna  London 

Unreal 

(The  Waste  Land,  11.  366-377) 

The  European  wars,  which  reduce  the  world  to  rubble,  are  only 
outward  sign  of  a  technically  advanced  world  which  is  shattered 
inwardly.  Here,  as  in  Baudelaire, 

Convulsive  life  runs,  dances  without  reason, 
Blatant  and  brawling,  shrill  with  spite. 

("The  End  of  Day,"  trans.  Jackson  Mathews) 

For  Eliot's  Wasteland  is  Baudelaire's  "world  which  is  about  to  end": 

Its  sole  reason  for  continuance  is  that  it  exists  .  .  . 

What,  under  Heaven,  has  this  world  henceforth  to  do? 

...  so  far  will  progress  have  atrophied  in  us 

All  that  is  spiritual,  that  no  dream  of  the 

Utopians,  however  bloody,  sacreligious,  or 

Unnatural  will  be  comparable  to  the 

Result  .  .  .  Need  I  describe  how  the 

Last  vestige  of  statesmanship  will  struggle 

Painfully  in  the  clutches  of 

Universal  bestiality  .  .  .7 

Everything  external,  therefore,  becomes  unreal — the  swarming  hooded 
hordes,  the  towers  "upside  down  in  air"  (1.  383) — mirroring,  as 
Baudelaire's  distorting  fogs,  a  warped  spiritual  life.  And  it  is  the 
spiritual  destruction  which  is  the  inevitable  end  of  the  denial  of  rebirth 
that  Eliot  emphasizes  throughout  his  poem. 

A  virus  eats  the  heart  out  of  our  sides 
Digs  in  and  multiplies  on  our  lost  blood. 

("The  Ruined  Garden,"  trans.  Robert  Lowell) 

For  mankind,  in  both  Eliot  and  Baudelaire,  embraces  death,  symbol 
of  ultimate  destruction,  instead  of  life. 

Packed  tight,  like  hives  of  maggots,  thickly  seething, 
Within  our  brains  a  host  of  demons  surges. 
Deep  down  into  our  lungs  at  every  breathing 
Death  flows,  an  unseen  river,  moaning  dirges. 

("To  the  Reader,"  trans.  Roy  Campbell) 

In  order  to  escape  this  modern  wasteland,  man  must  slough  off 
the  tissue  of  lies  and  deception  with  which  he  has  shrouded  himself. 
Self-knowledge  is  the  first  step  towards  rebirth.  Eliot,  therefore,  echoes 


Baudelaire,  pp.  20-22. 
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Baudelaire  in  his  demand  that  the  individual  reader  undergo  a  revalua- 
tion of  his  life — "You!  hypocrite  reader!  mon  semable,  mon  frere!" 
Since  man  is  enmeshed  in  minituae  and  a  self-centered  search  for 
petty  excitement,  he  is  unable  to  gain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
world — "I  can  connect  /  nothing  with  nothing"  (The  Waste  Land, 
11.  301-302): 

O  trivial,  childish  minds! 

You've  missed  the  more  important  things  that  we 
Were  forced  to  learn  against  our  will.  We've  been 
From  top  to  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  see 
Only  the  pageant  of  immortal  sin. 

("The   Voyage,"   trans.   Robert  Lowell) 

Like  Baudelaire,  the  people  of  The  Waste  Land  must  accept  the  bitter 
knowledge  that  their  lives  consist  of  sin  and  corruption. 

Almighty  God!  Give  me  the  courage  and  strength 
To  contemplate  my  own  true  image  without  disgust. 

("A  Voyage  to  Cythera,"  trans.  George  Dillon) 

This  achieved,  it  is  necessary  that  they  face  the  painful  regeneration 
which  will  release  them  from  the  living-death  of  their  former  lives. 
The  first  requisite  for  rebirth,  then,  is  found  in  the  command  of 
the  thunder — Datta:  give. 

What  have  we  given? 

My  friend,  blood  shaking  my  heart 

The  awful  daring  of  a  moment's   surrender 

Which  an  age  of  prudence  can  never  retract 

By  this,  and  this  only,  we  have  existed 

Which  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  obituaries 

Or  in  the  memories  draped  by  the  beneficent  spider 

Or  under  the  seals  broken  by  the  lean  solicitor 

In  our  empty  rooms. 

(The  Waste  Land,  11.  402-410) 

The  necessity  for  giving  oneself  to  love  and  life  is  evident  throughout 
the  poem  as  in  the  comparison  of  modern  man  with  St.  Augustine,  who 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  anything,  and  in  the  myth  of  the  Fisher  King, 
who,  in  order  to  restore  his  kingdom  to  fertility,  must  give  himself 
up  to  the  grail  quest.8  "There  are  no  great  men,"  says  Baudelaire, 
"save  the  poet,  the  priest,  and  the  soldier.  The  man  who  sings,  the 
man  who  offers  up  sacrifices,  and  the  man  who  sacrifices  himself."9 


F.  O.  Matthiessen,   The  Achievement  of  T.  S.   Eliot    (New  York:    Oxford 
University  Press,  1958),  p.    137. 
Baudelaire,  p.  41. 
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Modern  man,  however,  has  nothing  of  this  necessary  heroism.  For  to 
submit  completely,  be  it  to  passion  or  an  ideal,  is  altogether  too  haz- 
ardous, involves  too  much  pain.  But  such  nobility  and  strength,  even 
if  in  evil,  is  what  both  Baudelaire  and  Eliot  demand. 

Envious,  my  heart!  O  dark  and  dreadful  word! 
When  those  with  passion  their  bright  destruction  bless, 
Who,  drunk  with  the  pulse  of  their  own  blood,  preferred 
Deep  pain  to  death  and  Hell  to  nothingness. 

("The  Gaming  Room,"  trans.  Humbert  Wolfe) 

Here,  at  least,  is  vitality.  For  Baudelaire,  "damnation  itself  is  an  imme- 
diate form  of  salvation  from  the  ennui  of  modern  life,  because  it  at 
least  gives  some  significance  to  living  .  .  ."10  "And  it  is  better,  in  a 
paradoxical  way,  to  do  evil  than  to  do  nothing:  at  least  we  exist."11 
But  modern  man  is  incapable  of  self-sacrifice  and  heroism  for 
another  reason — he  has  no  sense  of  human  relationships,  he  is  spiritual- 
ly isolated  from  other  people.  Thus  the  thunder's  first  command  can- 
not be  fulfilled  without  the  second:  Dayadhuam — sympathize. 

I  have  heard  the  key 
Turn  in  the  door  once  and  turn  once  only 
We  think  of  the  key,  each  in  his  prison 
Thinking  of  the  key,  each  confirms  a  prison 
Only  at  nightfall  aethered  rumors 
Revive  for  a  moment  a  broken  Coriolanus. 

(The  Waste  Land,  11.  412-417) 

In  an  escape  from  a  hostile  world  where  "red  sullen  faces  sneer  and 
snarl  /  from  doors  of  mudcracked  houses,"  (The  Waste  Land,  11. 
344-345)    man  becomes  imprisoned  in  himself. 

Alone  at  last!  Nothing  can  be  heard 

but  the  clatter  of  a  few,  belated,  fagged-out  cabs. 

For  a  few  hours  we'll  have  silence 

if  not  rest.  At  last  the  tyranny  of  the  human 

face  has  disappeared,  and  I'll  suffer  no 

more  but  from  myself. 

At  last  I'm  allowed  to  relax  in  a  bath 
of  gloom!  First,  a  double  turn  of  the  key  in 
the  lock:   I  have  the  feeling  that  this  turn 
of  the  key  will  enlarge  my  solitude  and 
strengthen  the  barriers  that  isolate  me  from 
the  world.  Horrible  life  and  horrible  city! 

("One  O'clock  in   the  Morning") 


T.  S.  Eliot,  Essays,  p.  427. 
Ibid.,  p.  429. 
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Here  again  self-knowledge  assumes  great  importance.  For  escape  into 
one's  self  can  bring  no  rebirth  if  man  is  unaware  that  the  barrenness 
of  the  world  he  is  escaping  is  of  his  own  making.  Such  solitude  brings 
only  an  incapacitating  self -consciousness :  "For  a  timid  nature,  the 
ticket  office  in  a  theatre  is  rather  like  the  tribunal  of  Hell."12  Instead 
of  becoming  involved  in  meaningful  issues,  the  Prufrocks  of  the  world 
are  so  caught  up  in  their  unheroic  selves  that  the  possibility  of  any 
sacrificial  gesture  is  frustrated.  Their  suffering,  then,  is  only  con- 
temptible; it  does  not  result  from  either  a  creative  attempt  to  restore 
lost  spiritual  values,  or  from  a  sense  of  personal  dignity,  but  from  fear 
of  the  judgment  of  superficial  people  who  live  meaningless  lives.  Even 
if  "only  at  nightfall,"  man  can  revive  "for  a  moment  a  broken  Cario- 
lanus,"  without  a  sense  of  relatedness  to  others  he  will  be  destroyed 
like  Prufrock:  "Human  voices  wake  us,  and  we  drown."  Man  must 
gain  a  sense  of  humanity  before  he  can  feel  the  necessity  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  required  for  rebirth.  Otherwise  "of  thy  bowels  of  compassion, 
nothing  will  remain  but  the  guts,"13  and  the  world  will  be  left  as 
spiritually  debauched  as  before. 

The  third  command  of  the  thunder  is  Damyata:  control. 
The  boat  responded 
Gaily,  to  the  hand  expert  with  sail  and  oar 
The  sea  was  calm,  your  heart  would  have  responded 
Gaily,  when  invited,  beating  obedient 
To  controlling  hands 

(The  Waste  Land,  11.  419-423) 

The  commands  "give"  and  "sympathize"  now  assume  their  neces- 
sary third  dimensions — morality.  In  Baudelaire's  Paris  and  in  the 
modern  world  social  controls  have  degenerated  into  superficial,  nega- 
tive values.  Both  Baudelaire  and  Eliot,  therefore,  call  for  the  complete 
annihilation  of  such  values.  For  man  can  achieve  no  heroism  if,  like 
Prufrock,  he  allows  his  worth  to  be  measured  in  "coffeespoons,"  the 
trivial  standards  of  a  moribund  society. 

There  cannot  be  any  progress  (true  progress, 
that  is  to  say,  moral),  except  within  the 
individual  and  by  the  individual  himself. 

In  order  that  the  law  of  Progress  could  exist, 
each  man  would  have  to  be  willing  to  enforce 
it;  for  it  is  only  when  every  individual 


Baudelaire,  p.   7. 
Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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has  made  up  his  mind  to  move  forward 

that  humanity  will  be  in  a  state  of  Progress.14 

The  individual  himself,  the  "hypocrite  lecteur"  whom  both  authors 
address,  must  create  his  values  for  himself  if  he  is  to  attain  the  deep 
and  vital  sense  of  purpose  so  lacking  in  the  people  who  hopelessly 
drift  through  the  wasteland  of  the  modern  world. 

The  question  which  remains  is  whether  the  Fisher  King  is  willing 
to  accept  the  solution  to  his  sterility — the  three-pronged  stave  which 
the  thunder  has  given  him — and  if  Baudelaire  can  overcome  his  ennui 
and  achieve  his  ideal  of  a  vital  life  in  which  there  is  a  renewed  spiritual 
awareness.  In  both  cases  the  answer  seems  to  be  in  the  negative.  At 
the  end  of  The  Waste  Land  the  Fisher  King  is  still  fishing;  although 
he  has  made  it  through  the  desert,  the  arid  plain  still  stretches  menac- 
ingly behind  him.  He  has  failed  to  save  the  world — "London  bridge 
is  falling  down  falling  down  falling  down"  (1.  427) — so  his  only 
hope  is  that  perhaps  he  can  save  himself:  "Shall  I  at  least  set  my 
lands  in  order?"  (1.  426).  But  the  implication  of  the  allusion  to  Isaiah 
is  "for  thou  shalt  die  and  not  live."  He  has  not  achieved  a  coherent 
world  view.  While  the  three  fragments  he  clings  to  are  hopeful  quotes, 
the  fact  that  they  are  merely  scraps  suggests  despair.  For  although  he 
has  some  insight,  a  knowledge  of  the  "ruins"  of  his  life,  he  has  not 
achieved  the  strength  necessary  for  action  or  change.  Such  knowledge 
becomes  destructive  for  its  implied  end  is  madness:  "Why  then  He 
fit  you.  Hieronymo's  gone  mad  againe"  (1.  432).  Baudelaire's  inability 
to  solve  the  problem  of  his  ennui  also  involves  the  possibility  of  mad- 
ness. As  he  is  wandering  through  the  narrow  streets  of  his  swarming 
city,  a  thick  fog,  his  ennui  perhaps,  envelops  him: 

All  space  became  a  yellow  fog.  I  tried 

To  fight  it  off;  I  railed  at  my  poor  soul,  whose  feet, 

Weary  already,  dragged  and  stumbled  at  my  side. 

Jolted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  seven  old  men,  hostile  apparitions 
who  suggest  the  sin  and  the  horror  of  the  world,  he  flees  in  terror: 

I  could  not  stay. 
Angry,  bewildered,  like  a  drunken  man  by  whom 
All  objects  are  seen  double,  I  locked  my  door  and  heard 
My  frozen  heart  cry  out  with  dread  in  the  hot  room — 
That  what  was  so  mysterious  should  be  so  absurd! 

My  reason  fought  to  gain  the  bridge  and  take  the  helm; 
The  tempest  thrust  it  back,  and  rudderless,  unrigged, 
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A  hull  which  the  waves  wash  but  will  not  overwhelm, 
My  soul  upon  a  shoreless  sea  of  horror  jigged. 

("The  Seven  Old  Men,"  trans.  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay) 

"[In]  an  age  of  progressive  degradation,"  says  Eliot,  "Baudelaire 
perceived  that  what  really  matters  is  Sin  and  Redemption.  .  .  ,"15 
"The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  most  of  our  malefactors,  from  states- 
men to  thieves,  is  that  they  are  not  men  enough  for  damnation. 
Baudelaire  was  man  enough  for  damnation.  .  .  ,"16  For  both  Baudelaire 
and  Eliot  it  is  damnation,  not  salvation,  which  seems  to  be  the  final 
judgment  on  society.  Both  The  Waste  Land  and  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai 
end  where  they  began — with  Death.  The  formal  ending  to  The  Waste 
Land,  "shantih,  shantih,  shantih,"  implies,  in  context,  not  the  peace  of 
mind  which  will  come  from  the  rebirth  which  the  thunder  has 
promised,  but  the  cry  of  an  apathetic  world  which  prefers  numbness 
to  revolt.  In  the  final  poem  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai,  the  weary  voyagers, 
unable  to  turn  the  "bitter  knowledge  gained  from  travel"  into  ma- 
terial for  spiritual  renewal  in  life,  turn  instead  to  death: 

It's  time.  Old  Captain  lift  anchor,  sink! 

The  land  rots.  We  shall  sail  into  the  night; 

If  now  the  sky  and  sea  are  black  as  ink 

Our  hearts,  as  you  must  know,  are  filled  with  light. 

Only  when  we  drink  poison  are  we  well — 
We  want,  this  fire  so  burns  our  brain  tissue, 
To  drown  in  the  abyss — heaven  or  hell, 
Who  cares?  Through  the  unknown,  we'll  find  the  new. 
("The  Voyage,"  trans.  Robert  Lowell) 


Eliot,  Essays,  p.  427. 
Ibid.,  p.  429. 
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